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Dear  Ann  Landers 


We  have  a  problem. 

We  all  work  in  an  ofl 
like  to  tell  you  about 


(This  is  her  picture.  Pretty,  isn’t  she?) 

She’s  charming,  too.  Real  bubbly.  And 
peppy.  And  warm.  She  has  a  wonderful  wit. 
And  something  else.  A  brain. 


This  lady  (everybody  calls  her  Eppie)  came  to  work 
with  us  ten  years  ago  this  month.  And  when 
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witn  us  ten  years  ago  tnis  montn.  And  wnen 
she  walked  in,  well,  things  changed  a  lot. 

First  off,  she  made  a  gloomy,  old  thing  in  newspapering 
named  the  “Agony  Column”  perk 
up  and  smile.  And  laugh  sometimes. 

And  start  living. 

Old  “Agony  Column”  hasn’t 
been  the  same  since. 


US  ten  years  ago  this  month.  And  when 
she  walked  in,  well,  things  changed  a  lot. 

First  off,  she  made  a  gloomy,  old  thing  in  newspapering 
named  the  “Agony  Column”  perk 
up  and  smile.  And  laugh  sometimes. 

And  start  living. 

Old  “Agony  Column”  hasn’t 
been  the  same  since. 

Eppie  started  dishing  out  advice.  Nothing 
fazes  her  common  sense.  No  matter 
how  complex  the  problem. 

Marriage.  Dating.  Sex.  Life.  Even  to  coping 
with  Grandfathers  who  get  funny  with 
their  false  teeth.  Eppie  has  all  the  answers. 

She  travels  a  lot.  Makes  speeches. 

She’s  been  everywhere.  Even  inside  a 
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lots  of  people.  But  millions.  All  over  the  world. 

People  who  read  638  newspapers.  Everyday. 

So  if  you’re  wondering  what  our  problem 
is,  Ann,  it’s  just  this: 

We  love  Eppie  so  much,  we  all  want  to  tell 
her  we  hope  she’ll  stick  around  for 
at  least  100  more  years. 

But  some  of  us  are  too  shy. 

What  can  we  do? 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times 


A  newspaper  is  known  by  the  company  it  keeps 


A  nice  neighborhood... 


In  the  neighborhood  of  140  new.spaper.s  keep 
E&P  reader.s  informed  in  the  advertisinjr  pajjes 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  (plus  72  more  in  the 
E&P  Year  Book,  270  in  the  E&P  Market  Guide) . 
That’s  a  mighty  nice  neighborhood. 

These  industry  leaders  spread  the  word  about 
their  markets,  and  how  they  inform,  influence 
and  .serve  the  people  who  make  up  the.se  mar¬ 
kets.  Informative  ad  copy  tells  about  newspaper 
editorial  content,  excellence  and  Jichievement. 
E&P  readers  can  learn  about  advertising  effec- 
tivene.ss,  linage  succes.ses  and  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

In  addition,  the  newspapers  that  use  E&P  pages 
as  a  promotion  medium  join  forces  to  tell  a  uni¬ 


fied  story :  Newspapers  are  the  best  advertising 
medium.  In  addition  to  .selling  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers,  they  help  to  advance  the 
newspaper  concept  that  E&P  advocates  in  its 
news  and  editorial  columns  every  week. 

That's  important,  when  j/on  consider  that  an 
adiwrtiser  must  first  make  the  decision  to  use 
newspapers  as  his  advertisbi!/  medium  before  he 
can  select  any  particular  newspaper  or  market. 

If  your  new.spaper  isn’t  promoting  in  E&P’s 
pages  at  the  pre.sent  time,  .start  planning  now 
to  make  your  move.  You  couldn’t  have  better 
neighbors.  And  newspapers,  like  people,  are 
known  by  the  company  they  keep. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Total  Selling  Medium  for  Newspapers 

S50  Third  Avenue,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.  10022 


OUR  COMPETITION  DID  THE  IMPOSSIBLE... 


They 'Wdded”  Circulation 
And  Lost  Coverage! 


In  San  Antonio,  the  unduplicated  circulation 
of  the  morning  Express  and  evening  News  is 
today  13,000  less  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
With  cut  price  offers,  some  total  circulation 
has  been  “added”  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
(although  still  less  than  in  1960  or  1950), 
But,  the  net  coverage  is  down,  down,  down 
. . .  13,000  le.ss  than  in  1962;  18,000  le.ss  than 
in  1960.  The  rea.son :  Duplication. 
The  chart  at  the  right  tells  the  .story. 


• - EXPRESS  &  NEWS  COMBINED  49% - •{ 


EXPRESS - H 


(• - NEWS 


H - LIGHT  68% - H 

1%5  WESTERN  UNION  SURVEY 


What’s  the  sense  in  paying  for  60^  duplication  to  get  only  49%  coverage  when 


II SAI  tlTONIO,  THE  LI6IIT 
UHE  lEACHES  7  OUT  OF  10 
lEWSPAPER  REAOIIO  HOHES 


New  Western  Union  Survey  shows  The  Light’s  leadership  at 
all-time  high  -  confirms  Starch  Studies  of  1959  and  1961 ! 

This  jiast  May,  Western  Union  completed  two  surveys  of  1000 
telejihone  calls  each  ( twice  the  recognized  requirement )  to  ask 
San  Antonio  families  in  all  jiarts  of  the  city  “which  new.s- 
paper  do  you  read?” 

Nearly  7  out  of  10  read  The  Light  and  74^' of  The  Light’s 
reader’s  are  exclusive.  The  morning  Express  adds  only  22%  to 
The  Light’s  coverage.  The  News  reaches  only  lO'/t  of  the 
families  exclusively.  The  Light’s  exclusive  coverage  now  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  total  coverage  of  the  Express  and  New’s  combined. 


Hepresentetl  Nationally  by  Hears!  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Mbawy  TiMs4lRi«n  Ln  AaplM  HanM-ExaaiMf 

UbMiy  Kmcterbacktr  News  Nmt  Ytrfc  ivmkkmtitu 

BaHiMrt  Nmrs  toariew  Sa«  Aiitaaia  LigM 

Baatoa  Racarri  AMricaa  mhI  Suaday  Advartitar 


Saa  Fraacisca  fiialBii  aad  News  Cali  Bailatia 
Seattle  Past-latatt4[aacer 
Haarst  SMday  Mafaziaa  6raap 
Pack— Tba  Caaiic  Weakly 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  lO  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(General  advertisers 
place  71V0 

of  their  display  advertising 
in 

The  Sunpapers.) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


Worcestershire  Sauce  .  .  Agate  Adams 

Some 
Teen-Age 
Market 
Ins  and  Outs 

The  teen-agers  are  in,  and  so  are  their  fads.  The  teen¬ 
age  market  has  been  described  by  some  as  an  economic 
unit  of  twenty-two  million  13-19  year  olds,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  purchasing  power  of  some  $11  billion — $500  for 
every’  boy  and  girl  in  the  group.  However,  available  data 
indicates  a  need  for  a  closer  look  at  the  blue  chip  youth 
market. 

Most  studies  do  not  rejxirt  the  13-19  year  groups  as  one 
massive  unit.  The  Census,  typically,  summarizes  data 
about  the  14-19  year  olds  of  whom  there  are  some 
19,000,000.  Usually  the  age  groups  14-15,  16-17  and  18- 
19  are  paired.  There  are  good  reasons  for  these  pairings, 
especially  from  a  marketing  viewpoint.  Teen-agers  ma¬ 
ture  and  change  quickly,  as  any  parent  know’s.  Every 
birthday  is  the  milestone  to  a  new  life  and  new  attitudes. 
Last  year's  hit  record  suddenly  is  a  dumb  disc  in  a  pile 
of  discards,  and  last  season’s  favorite  tv  show  is  square. 

Chronological  and  maturative  factors,  however,  are 
not  the  only  variables  segmenting  the  youth  market.  The 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  in  an  analysis  of  14-19  year  old  teen¬ 
agers,  suggests  the  needs  and  interests  of  four  primary 
groups ; 

•  those  enrolled  in  school,  living  at  home  (67  per 
cent) 

•  those  working  and  living  at  home  (11  per  cent ) 

•  those  not  in  school,  not  working,  but  living  at  home 
(7  per  cent) 

•  other — not  at  home,  usually  married,  mostly  girls, 
older  ( 1 5  |x?r  cent ) 

The  Bureau  of  .Advertising  analysis  also  revealed  “the 
reported  ‘income’  of  teen-agers  often  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.”  Relying  on  Census  data,  the  Bureau  found 
that  56  per  cent  of  the  14-19  year  olds  rejx)rted  no  in¬ 
come  and  31  per  cent  claimed  an  income  under  $1,000. 
When  income  was  analyzed  by  $1,000  ranges,  the  Bureau 
found  the  total  to  be  $6.3  billion  rather  than  $11  billion. 
Since  two-thirds  of  the  teen-agers  are  in  school,  the 
Bureau  commented  that  the  primary  source  of  money 
for  theii  expenditures  must  be  family  income. 

Even  such  a  realistic  \  iew  of  teen-age  consumers  fails 
to  dim  their  luster  as  targets  for  marketers.  The  emphasis 
on  youth  churns  up  the  marketplace,  turns  on  fads  and 
stimulates  creatisity  and  ijromotion.  While  all  this  may 
be  good,  exciting,  creatively  challenging  and  proBtable, 
there  are  some  cautionaries. 

Not  all  teen-agers  are  “Ins.’’  I'here  are  no  statistics 
available  on  the  number  of  “Ins’’  and  “Outs.”  But  as  a 
guess  there  are  more  “Outs  ’  because  of  conservative  en- 
\ironment,  size  of  town  or  city,  parental  no-nonsense 
supervision,  etc.  Therefore,  when  ad  campaigns  are  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Go-Go  set,  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  not  all 
teen-agers  are  .A-Go-Go,  even  though  they  might  like  to  be. 

This  advertising  column  is  sponsored  by 
the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

17 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editor's  Fall  Seminar,  Al-  ' 
buquerque  Press  Club,  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17— 19— Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza,  Columbus. 

18 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  28th  annual  meeting 
Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

19 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel 
Boston. 

19- 20 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Des  Moines. 

20 —  Business  Writing  Symposium  and  awards  program.  University  of 
Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 21— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Dinkier 

Morot  Inn,  Syracuse. 

21- 23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton.  Pittsburgh. 

22 —  Oregon-Washington  AP  meeting,  Holiday  Inn,  Portland. 

22-23 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference.  Cause¬ 
way  Inn,  Tampa. 

22-23— President's  Annual  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

22-23 — Oregon-Washington  AP  annual  meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land. 

22- 24— Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association,  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel. 

23 -  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern  California,  Apple  Valley 
Inn,  Apple  Valley. 

24- 27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  annual 
meeting,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-31 — Associated  Press  Editors  of  Indiana,  South  Bend. 

31-Nov.  12 — American  Press  Institute,  News  Methods  of  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction,  Columbia,  New  York  City. 

NOVEMBER 

5— 6 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Fremont. 

6—  Oregon  UPl  Editors  Association,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

7 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association  advertising  clinic,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City. 

7-9 — ^Texas  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  El 
Paso. 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  Blltmore  Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 
11-13 — Southern  California  Journalism  Education  Association,  Disneyland 

Hotel,  Anaheim. 

11-14— Music  Critics  Association.  PIck-Durand  Hotel,  Flint,  Michigan. 

14-lfr— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

14- 17 — SNPA  annual  convention.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla. 

17- 20 — Copley  Newspapers  Advertising  seminar.  La  Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Governor  Morris 
Hotel,  Morristown,  NJ. 

19- 20 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
The  Guest  House  Motor  Inn,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

21 — Arkansas  AP  Association.  Fort  Smith. 

27-28— Arizona  AP  News  Study,  Phoenix. 

DECEMBER 

4 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Norman. 

JANUARY 

2-14— American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem-. 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  Newi 
York  City. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27-30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

FEBRUARY 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20- March  4^Amerlcan  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (tor  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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With  a  gain  of  more  than  five  million  lines 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
The  Washington  Post  carried  nearly  half 
again  as  much  advertising  linage  as  any 
other  Washington  newspaper. 


^Ije  tPaslim9t0ji  post 

First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


If:  O0n»rsf  -Umitt,  ferginon,  Waiiitr.  Hot0t$  4  ff^sorls  Hal  Harman  Auoc.  (Floritfa).  lou  RoMitu  (N  Y.  and  N.i.),  C  M.  Savaca  Aaaoc.  (Panna).  Gaorfa  Allard  (Na«  Eftfland  and  Mtd-Soutl) 
Grant  WaM.  Comtct  Pacli.  ffoiogrwvur^  Mattopoiilan  Swnday  Nawapapara  Na»a«aab  tniarnatiaiiai  (Evropa  and  Asia).  6.  Enripyai  Sionhii  (Maaico). 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

'«•'  VO-SIt  IOWA  411  MAOtSON  AVf  N|W  C'T» 
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Today’s  Text;  “No  circumstances  in  the  history  of  <iur  countrr 
—not  even  parliamentary  reform— has  done  more  ft»r  freedom 
and  good  government  than  the  unfettered  liberty  of  reporting. 
And  of  all  the  services  which  the  press  has  render«‘d  to  free 
institutions,  none  has  been  greater  than  its  bold  deliance  of 
parliamentary  privilege,  while  laboring  for  the  intert^vu  of  the 
people.’’— T.  E.  May,  English  historian. 


ELL-DRESSED  AND  WELL-GROOMED 


new.smen  ap- 

^  pearing  on  television  panels  doubtless  have  aided  in 
erasing  the  public  image  of  the  newspaperman  as  a  slovenly 
and  disreputable-looking  individual.  Milton  D.  'Fhalherg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Thalberg  International,  Ltd.,  which  distributes  Las 
Vegas  men’s  toiletries,  has  started  to  poll  newspaper  women 
editors  across  the  country  to  find  the  10  best-dressed  and 
best-groomed  male  columnists.  Anyway,  who  said  newsmen 
are  not  any  good  at  makeup? 

Ode  to  Daylight  Savings 

If  newsmen  shift  the  clocks  ahead 
To  work  when  it  is  lighter 
Why  can’t  they  shift  the  office  scales — 

^  fat  men  would  weigh  “lighter’’? 

— ^L.  A.  Barrett,  Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

— Gold  has  been  discovered  in  an  excavation  where  the 
Rocky  Mountain.  News,  Denver,  is  constructing  an  addition 
to  its  building.  However,  there  was  not  enough  gold  for,  say, 
a  city  editor  to  grab  a  pick.  .  .  .  Loretta  Overton,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  reporter,  impersonated  a  mannequin  in  bridal 
gown  in  a  department  store  window  and  stopp^  traffic  when 
she  winked  at  passersby.  .  .  .  When  voters  in  a  state  election 
clobbered  four  tax  measures.  Executive  News  Exlitor  Carl  0. 
Flagstad,  Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily  News,  wrote  this  front-page 
streamer:  “State  Voters  Say  No!  No!  No!  No!”  .  .  .  Eyebrow¬ 
raising  head  in  the  Princeton  (Ind.)  Daily  Clarion:  “Francisco 
Man  Plays  Major  Breeding  Role  In  Community.”  .  .  .  Mark 
Cardi’s  police  news  column  in  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  is  called  “Police  Offbeat.”  .  .  .  Column  head  in 
the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer:  “The  Wide  Wise  World  of 
Women.”  .  .  .  Editor  Milt  Loewe,  Espanola  (N.  M.)  Rio 
Grande  Sun,  calls  his  column  “Valley  Loewedown.”  .  .  . 
Publisher  W.  H.  (Hop)  Graham,  Lovington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Leader,  calls  his  column  “From  The  Hopper.”  .  .  .  Heady 
heads:  “Fuchsias  Flourish  On  Friday  Fish” — Seattle  Times; 
“  ‘Pete’s  Pool’  Prize  Park  Property” — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


HERE’S  THE  COLUMN 
TEEN-AGERS  AND  THEIR 
PARENTS  REALLY  GO  FOR 


lY  DOROTHY  RICKER 


Well,  it’s  largely  because  Dorothy  Ricker  doesn’t  turn 
their  questions  aside  with  a  flip  answer. 

Her  mail  is  fascinating.  The  problems  these  teen-agers 
jfc  present  to  her  may  appear  funny  or  even 

■  absurd  to  adults,  but  they’re  important 
to  the  youngsters.  They  want  sound, 
honest  and  practical  advice,  not  a  wise- 

^  W  crack.  And  they  get  it  from  Dorothy 
Ricker. 

■  And  it’s  must  reading  for  frustrated 

mk  ^  parents. 


I  Eklitors  go  for  TEEN-AGE  MAIL,  too, 

i  because  they  know  it’s  a  sure  way  to 
reach  those  young  people  who  (they  hope)  someday  will 
be  subscribers  to  their  newspapers. 

How  about  writing  us  for  samples  and  rate? 


Writer  in  Plea 

Write  your  heads  as  artists  do: 

Sometimes  bright,  sometimes  blue. 
Sometimes  small,  sometimes  massive. 
Sometimes  active,  sometimes  passive. 
Sometimes  thick,  sometimes  thin. 

(But  never  for  a  verfi  use  “in.’’) 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 


Questions  And  Answers 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK 

Plus  Additional  Special  Weekend  Release 

“PERSONAL  TIPS  TO 
TEEN-AGERS“ 


— Newt  Noyes,  retired  assistant  managing  editor,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  now  living  in  Ridge  Manor,  Fla.,  writes:  “Add 
remarks  by  business  office  guides  (your  column  9/25) :  On 
my  paper  about  25  years  ago,  a  business  office  guide,  pointing 


to  the  ‘key’  position  on  the  copy  desk,  said  dramatically:  ‘And 
that  fellow  there  is  known  as  the  “slop  man”.’  May  I  say, 
without  entering  into  personalities  of  the  time,  no  truer  words 
were  ever  spoken.”  .  .  .  Heady  head  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer:  “T  For  Trouble,  T  For  Toys — B  For  Broke,  B  For 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 
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What  Do  They  Prove? 


k  STRIKE  of  111  tlays  in  New  York  (aiv  aiul  a  (onrurrem  one  of 
longer  duration  in  Cleveland,  followed  in  three  years  bv  another 
one  in  New  York  of  25  days,  another  one  in  Baltimore,  threats  of 
one  in  Boston. 

None  of  them  proved  a  thing  except  that  unions  hy  Hexing  their 
muscles  in  unison  can  close  down  a  newspaper  or  a  gnnip  of  them 
in  an  attempt  to  enforce  their  demands. 

rhe  current  attempt  of  newspaper  unions  to  assume  the  rights  of 
management  in  deciding  what  new  etpiipment  and  technitpies  may 
or  may  not  lx*  used  is,  in  our  opinion,  akin  to  signing  their  own  death 
warrants  and  those  of  the  pajiers  they  strike. 

They  cannot  get  newspapers  to  agree  to  maintaining  the  same  work 
force  in  |)er|jetuity  regardless  of  the  equipment  installed,  not  can 
they  get  them  to  decide  what  equipment  will  lx*  installed  sid)ie(t 
to  a  union’s  veto.  If  newspapers  do  agree  to  those  demands,  they 
are  resigning  themselves  to  built-in  obsolescence  which  can  oidy 
result  in  fewer  newspapers  in  the  major  cities.  The  unions  thus  arc 
in  a  position  of  eventually  destroying  the  jobs  they  are  now  trying 
to  protect.  It  should  take  only  a  little  common,  ordinary'  horse  sense 
for  them  to  realize  it. 


Strike  Prevention 

The  idea  of  applying  coinpidsory  arbitration  to  the  newspaper 
industry’s  labor-management  relations,  as  suggested  by  pundits 
and  sympathetic  ex|x;rts,  has  never  received  imuh  enthusiasm  on  either 
side  of  the  bargaining  table.  Rightly  so,  we  say.  Now  we  have  a  case 
in  |X)int.  I'he  settlement  of  the  Guild-Times  strike  on  the  basis  ol 
Mediator  Kheel’s  recommendations  bears  the  earmarks  of  compulsion. 
First,  the  negotiators  were  put  on  notice  that  such  a  iormula  would 
be  drafted;  then  they  were  told  it  would  go  to  the  Mayor  and,  if  the 
strike  weren’t  ended  by  a  certain  time,  he  would  hold  out  tlie  formula 
as  the  last  chance — take  it  or  leave  it  (and  have  a  nice  long  strike). 
“Unacceptable”  as  some  of  its  provisions  were,  both  parties  submitted, 
there  Ixing  not  much  choice  left  after  the  terms  had  been  reported  in 
print  and  on  the  air. 

This  experience  led  .Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  the  young  publisher 
of  the  Times,  to  exclaim:  “It  is  im|X)ssible  to  im|)rovise  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  New  York  newspaper  industry,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  course  we  have  been  on  must  lx  drastically  changed.”  Union 
spokesmen  agree  with  him  on  this.  They  say,  as  does  .Mr.  Kheel,  that 
there  must  be  “collective  decisions”  by  the  publishers  and  Mr.  Gaherin 
sees  only  tragedy  if  “lead-j>i|x  bargaining”  continues. 

Due  to  his  stature  as  a  union  negotiator,  skilled  mediator,  a  judge 
and  a  scholar,  .Amba.ssador  .Arthur  Goldberg  undoubtedly  will  stir 
interest  in  his  projx>sal  of  a  “protcxol  of  peace”  between  publishers 
and  unions  as  described  in  Mr.  Raskin’s  piece  for  the  Re|>orter  Maga¬ 
zine.  With  all  of  its  apparent  merits,  however,  it  starts  from  a  cpies- 
tionable  base  when  it  views  the  newspaper  industry  as  a  public  utility. 
Fherein  lies  the  implicatic>n  that  the  life  and  death  ol  a  newspaper 
must  lx  regulated  by  Big  Brother.  We  \iew  the  Goldlxig  protcxol 
with  cautious  optimism. 
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till/  Gad  shall  wipe  away  all  b  ars  from 
their  eyes;  and  there  shall  he  no  nune 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
diall  there  he  any  more  pain:  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.—  Reve¬ 
lation,  \XI;  4. 
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lOWARI)  GIANTISM 

In  Nalitiiial  Newspaper  Week,  we  take 
occasion  lo  draw  attention  to  the  tax  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  which  is  inexor¬ 
ably  cutling  down  on  the  number  of  in¬ 
dependent.  individually  owned  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Governinent  tax  policy  almost  forces 
big  newspat)er  chains  to  grow  bigger  and 
to  swallow  up  any  available  independent 
newspapers. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  recall  when  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  has  not  been  sold 
lo  big  publishing  corporations  when  death, 
retirement  or  sale  for  profit  has  put  the 
property  upon  the  market. 

Here  is  how  the  big  newspaper  chains 
are  virtually  forced  into  growing  bigger: 

First,  big  newspaper  corporations  are 
taxed  nearly  50%  on  their  profits — so  if 
they  have  legitimate  expenses  which  at 
the  same  time  are  increasing  the  ultimate 
value  of  their  property,  the  government 
is  in  effect  paying  half  the  cost.  Such  ex¬ 
penses  are  the  normal  ones  of  acquiring 
new  property. 

Second,  big  newspaper  corporations  are 
usually  stock  corporations.  Whatever 
profit  they  show  is  first  taxed  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  government  will  not  allow  a 
company  to  accumulate  cash  in  its  till, 
even  after  the  taxes  on  profits  have  been 
paid.  “Pay  dividends  to  stockholders,” 
says  Uncle  Sam.  And  when  those  divi¬ 
dends  are  paid,  they  are  re-taxed  as  per¬ 
sonal  income.  So  once  again,  newspaper 
corporations  find  it  almost  mandatory  to 
spend  their  money  on  acquiring  more 
property. 

Finally,  modern  taxation  policies  allow 
a  big  expense  for  “depreciation.”  Since 
an  expense  is  deductible,  an  expense  be¬ 
comes  desirable  when  something  tangible 
and  lasting  is  being  acquired.  Take  a 
press.  It  can  be  expensed  by  depreciation 
in  seven  years;  it  will  last  20. 

But  the  rub  comes  for  well-established 
newspaper  properties.  They  have  often 
used  up  their  depreciation  credits.  They 
are  using  presses  which  are  in  the  eight 
to  20  year  old  group.  Buildings  too.  And 
Linotypes  which  have  a  life  of  30  years 
and  have  been  expensed  years  gone  by. 

There  is  only  one  loophole  here.  That 
occurs  if  a  sale  is  made.  Then  the  new 
purchase  price  becomes  the  basis  for  a 


brand  new  scale  of  depreciation  expenses. 

I’icture,  then,  giant  newspaper  corpora¬ 
tions  making  enough  money  to  he  taxed 
at  50'' r,  collecting  enough  to  have  that 
profit  taxed  again  us  individual  dividend 
income,  and  stuck  with  fully  depreciated 
property.  What  can  they  do  to  keep  for 
themselves — or  for  their  children — some 
of  the  money  the  government  is  about  to 
takei* 

The  answer  is  jilain.  Buy  something, 
.''ince  they  are  newspai»ermen  by  profes¬ 
sion,  they  buy  papers,  which  are  value 
and  power,  instead  of  paying  taxes. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  our  present  tax 
system. 

William  S.  Wasskrman  Jr. 

Publisher. 

Ipswich  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

•SOLICITOR’  BAN 

In  your  issue  of  August  14,  you  had  a 
page  devoted  to  W.  Parkman  Rankin’s 
“"niirteen  Timely  Tips”  which  was  excel¬ 
lent. 

In  your  comments  you  have  one  phrase 
that  is  atrocious  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  any  newspaperman’s  vocabulary. 


"A  regular  hospital  bed  with  just 
a  few  extra  instruments." 

Herblock,  Washington  Post 
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"And  Hubert  here  is  going  to  sit  in 
for  a  few  days." 

McNally,  Montreal  Star 


October  16.  1965 


You  mentioned  that  Mr.  Rankin  was  an 
advertising  “solicitor”  before  he  went  to 
work  for  This  Week  Magazine. 

The  use  of  this  term  “solicitor”  is  com¬ 
monplace  among  newspaper  executives, 
and  a.s  a  former  advertising  salesman,  I 
l  an  tell  you  every  ad  salesman  highly  re¬ 
sents  it. 

Many  brilliant  newspaper  executives 
still  refer  to  their  sales  force  as  “solici¬ 
tors”.  Those  that  do  are  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  the  sales  potential  of  every  man  on 
their  staff.  The  dictionary  defines  the 
“solicitor”  as  follows:  “one  who  solicits 
trade  and  contributions;  one  who  seeks 
to  entice  or  lure;  one  who  accosts  another 
for  some  immoral  purpose  as  a  prostitute 
does.”  Now  does  this  sound  like  the  term 
we  should  use  to  describe  a  man  who 
wants  to  better  himself,  to  train,  study 
|)rinciples  and  practices  of  layout,  be 
familiar  with  Bureau  of  Advertising  ma¬ 
terials,  and  look  for  ways  to  increase  his 
customers’  business.  No,  this  description 
does  not  describe  such  an  individual.  This 
describes  a  sharpie,  a  con  man,  a  procurer, 
a  fly-hy-nighter;  and  it  does  not  do  credit 
to  the  type  men  we  want  to  represent  the 
newspaper  profession. 

Let’s  all  rally  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
the  word  “solicitor”  when  we  really  mean 
advertising  salesmen. 

Leslie  P.  Dai  ciitry 

Advertising  Director, 

The  Advertiser  Company, 

Montgomery,  Alabama. 

*  *  ■»• 

ALL  FAVORABLE 

.\s  you  know,  your  summar>'  (Oct.  2) 
of  David  BorofTs  sweeping  criticism  of 
journalism  schools  in  Harper's  appeared 
adjacent  to  your  excellent  summary  of  the 
program  of  Columbia’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  The  juxtaposition  may  have 
left  an  unfortunate  impression.  It  might 
be  pointed  out  that  the  original  Boroff 
article  in  Harper’s  contained  only  favor¬ 
able  references  to  Columbia’s  program. 

Eileen  Walsh 
( Miss  Walsh  is  Development  Officer  at 
Columbia's  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.) 

. . .  . . 


Short  Takes 

“We  will  use  this  round  dessert  dish 
to  represent  our  bathtub.  Now  I  will  lay 
my  ford  across  the  top  with  the  tines 
pointing  east.” — Redlaruis  (Calif.)  Daily 
Facts. 

• 

The  Lord’s  appearance  here  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
Western  Electric  acting  as  host. — Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Journal. 

• 

Koufax  will  be  idle  because  of  Tom 
Kippur. — Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler. 

• 

An  anticipated  90,000  will  sit,  or  stand, 
in  silence  as  Pope  Paul  VI  begins  to  say 
Bass. — Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 


London  jets  had  to  circle  for  a  time 
when  early  morning  fox  closed  the  air¬ 
port. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
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The  big  one  is  back 
in  the  nation’s  No.l  market. 


®()e  ]J«ik 

again  reaching  the  kind 


of  responsive  audience  that  has 
made  it  New  York’s  advertising 
leader  for  45  years. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


October  16,  1965 


Newspaper  Week’s  Big  Story: 
Presses  Whir  Again  in  N.Y. 


Kheel’s  ‘Unacceptable’  Truce 
Ends  Guild  Strike  at  Times 


Newspaper  W<'ek  opened  in 
New  York  City,  Oct.  10,  with 
the  roar  of  the  presses  aRain. 

“The  Bip  One”  was  hack! 

"The  Lively  One”  was  hack! 

So  did  the  i)roinotion  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  News 
proclaim. 

“\ew'  York’s  Favorite  Eve¬ 
ning  Newspaper” — the  Journal 
American — beamed  with  “stars 


liriRhter  than  ever.” 

And  it  was  “(Jreat  to  Co 
Home  Again  with  You,”  purred 
the  World-Telegram  &  Suv,  de¬ 
claring  its  immediate  task  to  lie 
the  end  of  informational  malnu¬ 
trition  for  New  Yorkers. 

In  Queens  Borough,  the  Ijong 
Island  Star  Journal  went  hack 
on  the  doorsteps  and  news¬ 
stands,  and  its  companion  New- 
house  newspaper,  the  Lung  Is¬ 


land  Tress,  resumed  iiublication 
of  all  editions. 

I  .urge  l*ro!«  Uiiiih  End 

The  New  York  Tost,  which 
remained  in  business  while  the 
Times  was  struck,  settled  down 
to  a  more  normal  distribution 
in  the  neighborhood  of  .S.'>0,0t)0 
copies  after  having  reported  a 
pressrun  of  737, !)()(>  and  a  paid 
sale  of  694,187. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
hnne,  which  shut  down  for  a 
week  and  then  went  hack  into 
business  after  resigning  from 
the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New'  York  City,  reported  a  net 


press  run  as  high  as  994,625 
and  paid  circulation  of  842,631, 
as  compared  with  seven-day 
averages  of  359,256  and  299,303 
for  the  preceding  12  months. 

Going  to  press  again  after  a 
25-day  hiatus,  the  News  and  the 
.Journal  American  got  a  day's 
jump  on  the  Times,  issuing  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  The  Times,  which 
the  Guild  struck  Sept.  16, 
waited  until  Sunday  night  to  re¬ 
sume  publishing  with  a  Monday 
edition  of  80  pages  which  in¬ 
cluded  41  ]iages  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  and  10  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied.  This  was  followed  by  96- 
liage  jiapers  during  the  week. 

The  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  edition 
which  the  Times  couldn’t  dis¬ 
tribute  would  have  contained 
$2.5  million  in  advertising.  It 
will  be  topped  by  the  Oct.  17 
edition  which  will  carry  1,125,- 
000  lines  representing  $2.75 
million  in  revenue,  ad  director 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


ANPA  and  Unions  Join  in  ‘Hot  Line’  Plan 


Scottsdale,  Ariz.  . 

A  new  step  to  maintain  har¬ 
monious  labor-management  re¬ 
lations  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  was  taken  here  Oct.  12  with 
agreement  by  the  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  four  craft  unions 
[  to  establish  a  stand-by  commit- 

Itee  to  act  upon  a  request  of  local 
parties  who  face  a  deadlock  in 
collective  bargaining. 

The  parties  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  more  than  100 
i  years  of  collective  bargaining 
’  history  which  reflected  in  more 
i  than  6,000  signed  labor  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  graphic  arts  with 
four  craft  unions. 

The  agreement  to  establish  a 
stand-by  committee  is  effective 
immediately.  It  was  agreed  that 
such  a  committee  comprised 
,  of  knowledgeable  newspapermen 
I  working  with  local  parties  could 
be  most  effective  in  dealing  with 
newspaper  problems. 

Continuing  meetings  lietween 
the  ANPA  and  the  four  individ¬ 
ual  craft  unions  are  being  sched¬ 
uled. 

The  two-day  meeting  here  was 
a  continuation  of  the  explora- 
i  tions  begfun  in  1963  to  achieve 
I  greater  industry  stability  and  AT  puLLMAh 

i  more  harmonious  labor  man-  of  the  Ariion 

I  agement  relations.  Newspaper  Pi 

t  The  four  unions  involved  are  fbe  newspape 

the  International  Printing  Internatronal 

t  are  Mr.  Pulm 

1  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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AT  PULLMAN  HOME — A  cocktail  party  Oct.  10  in  the  Phoenix  home  of  Eugene  C.  Pullmair,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  preceded  two  days  of  meetings  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association's  labor  relations  committee  and  ofFicers  of  four  unions  allied  with 
the  newspaper  industry.  Seated  in  foreground  above,  from  left,  are  Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union;  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  De  Andrade.  In  top  row,  from  left, 
are  Mr.  Pullman,  Mrs.  Pullman,  and  A.  J.  De  Andrade,  president  of  the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America.  < 


wm 


Critic  Urges  Change 
In  Editorial  Writing 


Ry  CFerald  B.  Healey 

Milwaukee 

From  a  "know-nothinp  pe¬ 
riod”  from  which  it  is  slowdy 
emerpinj?,  the  American  news- 
))aper  editorially  has  prown  in 
knowledge  and  relevance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ben  H.  Bagdikian, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  ana¬ 
lysing  the  press. 

.Mr.  Bagdikian,  a  contributing 
editor  to  the  Satiird/iy  Evening 
Pont  and  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin,  suggested  to  150 
persons  at  the  19th  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
here  last  week: 

“Already  the  power  of  public 
explanation  lies  largely  with  the 
news  magazines  and  the  tv  doc¬ 
umentaries.  Papers  are  changing 
but  the  world  and  the  country’s 
population  are  changing  faster.” 

C.riliquc>  FuIIoh'  Talk 

Mr.  Bagdikian  commented  on 
some  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
88  newspapers  sent  to  him  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  talk.  His  observa¬ 
tions  completed,  the  editors  and 
writers  broke  up  into  critique 
sessions  during  which  they 
pulled  each  other’s  editorial 
pages  apart  and — in  some  cases 
— undertook  to  put  them  back 
together  again  with  the  help  of 
the  offending  editor. 

The  dissecting  was  performed 
under  the  cloak  of  anonymity  so 
far  as  the  outside  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  editors  involved 
were  well  aware  of  whose  paper 
was  being  talked  about.  Reac¬ 
tions,  as  in  all  other  conferences 
over  the  years,  were  in  good 
taste  and  criticism  was  taken  in 
good  grace. 

Mr.  Bagdikian  said  editorial 
pages  or  papers  should  not  be 
mirror- images  of  readers  but 
should  have  standards  of  taste 
and  civilization  of  their  own. 

“It  would  be  nice,”  he  said, 
“to  report  that  the  quality  of 
small  papers  was  as  good  or 
better  than  the  large  ones  but 
this  is  not  so.  On  the  whole,  the 
level  of  knowledge  and  clarity 
of  writing  was  significantly 
higher  for  the  larger  papers. 
Although  there  were  exceptions, 
there  was  a  noticeable  parochial¬ 
ism  among  the  smaller  papers, 
not  in  subject  matter  but  in 
standards  of  knowledge  and 
background. 

Hits  ‘Jingoism’ 

“There  were  more  factual  er¬ 
rors  in  editorials  among  smaller 


papers  than  among  larger  ones. 
There  was  also  a  greater  degree 
of  jingoi.sm. 

“Canadian  i)apers  generally 
were  clearer  on  economic  and 
soi'ial  j)roblems.” 

Mr.  Bagdikian  pointed  out 
that  his  analysis  was  based  on 
a  study  of  newspapers  .sent  him 
for  one  day — last  June  14. 

“The  most  dramatically  good 
jiapers  that  attempted  broad 
commentary  all  had  large 
.staffs,”  he  observed,  “but  some 
with  fairly  large  staffs  had  pe¬ 
destrian  editorials  any  reporter 
could  have  written  and  a  num- 
l)er  with  only  one  staff  writer 
were  powerfully  and  well  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Mr.  Bagdikian  advised  that  if 
a  man  is  expected  to  write  au¬ 
thoritatively  about  a  subject  he 
should  be  allowed  to  specialize. 

Urges  One  Edituriul 

“This  takes  some  quantity  of 
staff,”  he  observed.  “If  I  had  a 
recommendation  to  make  to 
those  with  only  one  or  two  edi¬ 
torialists,  I’d  say  stop  making 
them  write  two  or  three  a  day 
and  limit  the  page  to  one  edi¬ 
torial  a  day.  The  pages  that  had 
one  good,  knowledgable,  well- 
written  editorial  were  far  more 
effective  than  those  with  three 
or  four.” 

He  said  he  had  no  way  of 
judging  the  merits  of  most  local 
editorials,  “but  they  struck  me 
as  consistently  better  than  the 
ones  on  non-local  subjects.  The 
third  editorial  too  often  was  just 
words,  a  tired  man  filling  space. 

“Thei-e  was  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  papers  a  notable  ab¬ 
sence  of  humor,  that  is,  of  con¬ 
scious  humor.  Where  it  was  con¬ 
scious  it  was  not  very  good. 
Funny  men  are  hard  to  find. 
Perhaps  it  isn’t  a  very  funny 
world.” 

Mr.  Bagdikian  took  issue  with 
editorials  which  lack  a  point  of 
view,  that  “simply  don’t  go  any¬ 
where,”  although,  he  said,  he 
distrusts  a  paper  that  has  a  pat 
answer  for  all  the  problems  of 
mankind. 

He  deplored  the  kind  of  edi¬ 
torial  that  asks  questions  and 
the  one  that  presents  a  parade 
of  facts  leading  to  an  inescap¬ 
able  conclusion — and  then  lets 
the  conclusion  escape. 

Rep.  Melvin  R.  Laird  (R.- 
Wis.),  unable  to  attend  the  ses¬ 
sions,  taped  a  critique  for  one 
of  the  sessions  which  said  that 


many  newspai)ers  are  support¬ 
ing  President  Johnson’s  policies 
witln)ut  doing  any  indeiiendent 
thinking. 

Ollier  Opinions 

Opinions  expressed  at  another 
critique  table  were: 

Many  editorialists  do  not 
realize  and  write  about  the  great 
sacrifices  being  made  by  the 
citizenry  in  the  Vietnam  war; 
are  not  hitting  hard  enough  the 
confrontation  with  Red  China; 
the  need  for  more  participation 
by  people  in  government. 

Too  many  editorials  clamor 
that  a  certain  situation  is  heart¬ 
ily  disliked,  “but  we  don’t  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  about  it,  or 
at  least  our  editorials  don’t  .state 
what  should  be  done. 

Dr.  Warner  Bloomberg  Jr., 
as.sociate  professor  for  urban  af¬ 
fairs,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
declared  “facts  are  not  getting 
through  to  editorial  writers  that 
jirogi  ams  are  working  in  schools 
where  disadvantaged  children 
are  studying  alongside  brighter 
students.  We  are  getting  well 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  education  and  we  ought  to  be 
writing  editorials  about  it.” 

On  the  question  of  use  of  edi¬ 
torial  page  columns,  some  felt 
they  shouldn’t  be  used  if  the  sul)- 
j«?ct  matter  is  not  well  handled, 
while  others  thought  the  column¬ 
ists  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions  whether,  in 
the  editor’s  judgment,  they  are 
inferior  in  quality. 

Should  Be  (iuunled 

Irwin  Maier,  president  of  the 
Journal  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  the  host  newspapers  for 
the  conference,  cautioned  in  op¬ 
ening  the  sessions:  “We’re  all 
.so  intent  on  instant  history  we 
lose  historical  perspective  and 
we  need  it  to  defeat  our  frustra¬ 
tions.”  He  added  that  “we  are 
too  prone  to  criticize  ourselves. 
Sometimes  we  don’t  stand  up  to 
be  counted.” 

He  urged  that  newspapers 
present  the  truth  and  the  facts 
to  i-eaders  and  “if  we  don’t  get 
applause  w'e’ll  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  job  well  done.” 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer,  said  the  American 
press  has  grown  fat  and  proud 
and  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
vitality  in  docility  and  dignity. 
He  urged  that  the  press  “re¬ 
main  nosy”  while  observing  that 
“today  newspapering  as  a  bus¬ 
iness  is  as  anxious  as  any  other 
business  not  to  make  anybody 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
mad.” 

He  admonished  the  American 
press  not  to  “ever  grow  digni¬ 
fied.” 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  auto¬ 


mation,  Donald  Tvoman,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  L  mdon  Econ¬ 
omist,  observiHl  that  automation 
is  not  a  threat,  is  instead  a  i 
godsend.  “Rather,  the  threat,” 
he  said,  “is  to  the  immediate  so¬ 
cial,  political  ami  <*conomic 
.structure.  Shouldn  ‘  the  an¬ 
swer,  the  key  to  the  itroblem  of 
poverty  lie  the  multiplied  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  machine? 

“This  is  what  the  editorial 
writers  should  be  hammering  at 
— not  shaking  in  iludr  shoes 
about  the  economic,  political  or 
.social  adjustments.” 

Deciding  on  New  York  as 
their  ‘20th  conference  city,  the 
NCEW  electt*d  James  A.  Clen- 
dinen,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
president;  Wilbur  E.  Elston, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Paul  A.  McKalip,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  swretarj’, 
and  William  D.  Snider,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Daily  News,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Paul  Ringler,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  his  wife  received  gifts 
in  appreciation  for  the  program 
arrangements. 

• 

Journalism  Teacher 
Pursues  Art  Career 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

'Fhe  talents  of  communicating 
ideas  to  the  public  have  been 
shifted  from  newspaper  to  can¬ 
vas  by  Dr.  Perley  Isaac  Reed, 
former  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University  for  more  than  30 
years.  He  opened  an  art  exhibit 
at  the  Mountainlair  this  week. 

Dr.  Reed,  although  retiring 
from  his  full  time  duties  in 
1958,  has  continued  to  lie  active 
in  jouiTialism  education  while 
expanding  his  work  in  art.  Dr. 
Reed  remains  director  and  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  journalism. 

Dr.  Reed  became  fascinated 
with  art  in  1907  when  he  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  charcoal  drawing 
course  as  a  freshman.  However, 
he  has  developed  most  of  his 
natural  abilities  in  the  past  12 
years.  | 

Entire  Journalism 
Faculty  from  Medill 

Atlanta 

Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  in 
Illinois  has  established  a  fast¬ 
growing  colony  here.  The  en¬ 
tire  full-time  journalism  faculty 
at  Georgia  State  College  is  made 
up  of  Medill  grraduates. 

Prof.  Dozier  C.  Cade,  head  of 
the  department,  earned  his 
M.S.J.  at  Medill  in  1940.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  John  K.  Wil¬ 
liams  received  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  1952  and  Assistant  Prof. 
George  R.  Grieff,  just  appointed 
to  the  faculty,  was  awarded  his 
M.S.J.  in  1950. 
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Indianapolis  Times 
Folds  in  78th  Year 


Indianapolis 

The  1  ndianapoliit  Times,  a 
Scripps- Howard  newspaper 
since  and  in  business  for 

78  years,  suspended  publication 
Monday,  Oct.  11,  with  its  edi¬ 
tions  of  that  day.  Indiana’s  capi¬ 
tal  city  of  500,000  population 
joined  the  U.S.  communities 
with  siiifrle-ownership  newrspa- 
pers. 

GeorKc  B.  Horton,  president 
and  business  manaffer,  and 
Thomas  Boardman,  editor  and 
vicepresident,  announced  the 
suspension  at  8:30  a.m.  to  em¬ 
ployes  over  whom  they  had  su- 
jjervision. 

Mr.  Boardman  explained  that 
that  particular  time  was  select¬ 
ed  for  the  announcement  since 
all  repfularly  scheduled  em¬ 
ployes  were  on  duty.  Wire  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  demise  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  newspa¬ 
per  noted  that  it  was  National 
Newspaper  Week. 

The  Times,  in  a  front-page 
statement,  said  the  decision  to 
cease  publication  “was  made 
only  because  economic  facts  of¬ 
fer  no  altemativ'e.  Despite  re¬ 
cent  gains  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising,  there  appears 
to  be  no  prospect  that  increasing 
revenues  can  overtake  the  more 
rapidly  increasing  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  today. 

Economic  Facts  Harsh 

“Harsh  ec-onomic  facts  do  not 
■  permit  our  continuing  to  publish 
a  newspaper  of  the  kind  Indian¬ 
apolis  should  have.” 

Mr.  Boardman  said  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  as  of  Sept.  30, 
1965,  was  91.235  daily,  up  1,860 
over  the  previous  six-months  pe¬ 
riod,  and  Sunday  had  risen  to 
103,675,  up  2,675  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  six  months. 

“There  had  been  good  gains 
in  advertising  revenue  as  well,” 
I  he  said. 

Under  Scripps-Howard  policy, 
-Mr.  Boardman  vras  in  charge  of 
editorial,  composing  and  en¬ 
graving  rooms,  Mr.  Horton  of 
the  other  departments  of  the 
newspaper. 

Irv'ing  Leibowitz,  managing 
editor,  immediately  set  up  a  de¬ 
partment  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  jobs  for  editorial  employes. 

He  said  that  within  a  few 
days  there  were  job  offers  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  Times 
employed  400,  of  which  70  were 
editorial. 

Mr.  Boardman  said  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
j  came  to  Indianapolis  at  once  to 


hire  three  editorial  people. 

Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Leibowitz 
remain  with  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  group  but  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  new  assignments. 

The  Times  owned  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  it  published  and 
Mr.  Boardman  .said  he  under¬ 
stood  it  was  up  for  sale. 

All  employes  will  receive  sev¬ 
erance  pay  according  to  senior¬ 
ity,  with  none  getting  less  than 
two  weeks  notice  i)ay.  The  edi¬ 
torial  department  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Goiiipclilivr  .Spirit 

Mr.  Boardman  .said  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  immediate  interest 
by  other  newspapers  in  dis¬ 
placed  editorial  help  was  the 
“competitive  fire  which  all  our 
writers,  reporters  and  editors 
constantly  displayed  in  turning 
out  an  interesting  and  highly 
entertaining  newspaper.” 

He  said  the  employes,  when 
notified  of  the  suspension,  “took 
it  marv'elously.  The  reaction  was 
the  exact  reverse  of  what  you 
would  think.  The  reaction  was 
good  in  fact  I’d  say  tremen¬ 
dous.” 

Aside  fiom  the  reasons  of 
economy,  which  the  Times  went 
into  in  its  page  one  statement, 
the  published  suspension  notice 
.said : 

“Regretfully  and  reluctantly, 
the  Indianapolis  Times  today 
says  goodbye  to  the  community 
it  has  endeavored  to  sei-ve  for 
78  years.  Today’s  editions  aie 
the  last. 

“From  the  day  in  1922  when 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  ac- 
(luired  the  Indiana  Daily  Tmies, 
successor  to  the  Indianapolis 
Sun,  we  have  done  our  best  to 
publish  an  honest  and  objec¬ 
tive  newspaper — ‘to  give  light 
and  the  i)eople  will  find  their 
own  way.’  (The  Scripps-Howard 
masthead  watchword). 

Tried  f«>r  (;on»lruclivenes^ 

“We  have  tried  to  serve  In¬ 
dianapolis  in  constructive  and 
worthwhile  ways.  We  have  tried 
to  give  a  voice  to  all  segments 
of  this  community.  We  are  pro¬ 
foundly’  sorry  that  these  efforts 
must  now  cease. 

“The  Times  has  had  the  loyal 
and  enduring  support  of  its 
readers  and  advertisers. 

“.And  it  has  had,  particularly, 
the  dedication  of  its  employes 
who  have  our  deep  thanks  for 
their  part  in  a  struggle  which 
was  always  marked  by  their 


magnificent  spirit,  competitive 
courage  and  tireless  devotion.” 

The  Star  and  News,  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  as 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc., 
are  the  remaining  Indianapolis 
newspapers.  They’  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  394,659 
morning  and  evening,  and  348,- 
243  Sunday. 

Merger  IMaii  ('.uiisidered 

For  some  time  it  has  been 
known  in  the  trade  that  the 
Times  w’as  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  but  the  Star-News  com¬ 
bination,  which  has  broadcast¬ 
ing  affiliates,  presented  formi¬ 
dable  competition.  Before  Mr. 
Pulliam  purchased  the  News 
from  the  Fairbanks  family  in 
1948,  a  merger  of  the  News  and 
the  Times  was  talked  about  but 
the  negotiations  fell  through. 

Such  an  arrangement  would 
have  brought  together  two  win¬ 
ners  of  Gold  Medals  in  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Awards.  The  Times  earned 
the  honor  in  1928  for  a  cour¬ 
ageous  investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  its  part  in  the 
corruption  of  state  and  munici¬ 
pal  officials.  The  Times  editor 
picked  up  the  fight  from  the 
Vincennes  Commercial  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  spite  of  threats,  tempo¬ 
rary  circulation  and  advertising 
losses,  and  a  million-dollar  libel 
•suit. 


By  Herm  .Albright 

INDIANAI’OLIS 
.A  former  New  Yorker  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  busiest  “news- 
])apermen-about-town”  in  his 
adopted  citv  of  Indianapolis. 

Even  after 
the  death  of 
his  i)aper,  the 
I  ndi  annpolis 
Times,  Im’ing 
Leiljowitz  held 
that  distinction 
this  week  be¬ 
cause  he  under¬ 
took  the  task  of 
helping  to  find  Leibowiti 
new  jobs  for 

hundreds  of  displaced  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

“Leibo”  has  been  the  Times’ 
managing  editor  and  daily  news- 
and-comment  columnist.  He  ac¬ 
cepts  many  invitations  to  make 
speeches  before  civic  groups  and 
he  conducts  a  nightly  “phone 
talk”  radio  show. 

Between  his  daily  chores,  he 
has  written  an  award-winning 
book,  “My  Indiana,”  collabo¬ 
rated  on  a  song  about  the 
Hoosier  state  and  introduced  a 


In  the  end  it  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  reporting  indictments 
against  the  Governor,  the  Mayor 
and  two  .subordinate  officials. 

The  News  captured  the  covet¬ 
ed  award  for  meritorious  public 
service  in  1932  by  its  exposure 
of  waste  in  city  government. 

It  so  happens  now  that  both 
the  Vincennes  paper  and  the 
Muncie  newspapers,  which  had 
a  share  in  the  Klan  probe,  are 
also  owned  by  Mr.  Pulliam.  The 
Times,  incidentally,  is  the  sixth 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  medal, 
given  since  1921,  that  is  no 
longer  in  business. 

Howard’s  Pet  Pap«*r 

The  late  Roy  W.  Howard  had 
a  great  personal  sentiment  for 
the  Indianapolis  Times.  It  was 
his  “home  city”  as  he  began  his 
career  in  journalism  and  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  adding 
the  Times  to  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  group  on  May  27,  1922.  In 
the  1930s  and  early  1940s  the 
Times’  advertising  manager  was 
Mark  Ferree,  who  is  now  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers’ 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager. 

Shortly  after  the  news  cir¬ 
culated  that  the  Times  was  fold¬ 
ing,  television  crews  moved  into 
the  city  room.  They  asked  the 
Times  staffers  to  cry  on  camera 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Marine  officers  bill  which  may 
l)e  adopted  in  Congress. 

“Leilx)”  started  with  the 
Times  17  years  ago  following 
stints  with  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal,  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Star,  and  Suffolk  (Va.) 
News-Herald.  All  of  his  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  “revolved 
about  the  paper,”  even  his  radio 
show  which  “gives  people  a 
chance  to  talk  back  with  experts 
and  gripe.”  Mr.  Leibowitz  also 
assists  in  tv  election  broadcasts 
when  the  occasion  arises. 

CU>lunin  to  'KuiM*  Hell' 

“Leibo”  has  written  a  pro¬ 
vocative  column,  including  open 
letters  to  politicians  “raising 
hell”  and  loaded  with  chit-chat 
and  opinions,  ideas  and  names- 
in-the-news.  He  has  probably  re¬ 
vealed  more  inside  stuff  about 
Indiana  politicians  and  other 
Hoosier  “big  shots”  than  any 
other  reporter  in  the  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  his  colleagues. 

His  book,  “My  Indiana” 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Busy  ‘Leibo’  Looks 
For  Jobs  for  Others 
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AP  Loses  in  Suit 
To  CoUect  *158,703 


DETROIT  NEWS  (LORRIES  A  SPECTACOLOR  MONOTONE  AD 

One  of  the  surprises  in  this  year’s  new  car  introductory  adver¬ 
tising  period  has  been  the  pre-printed,  in-register,  black-and- 
white,,  double  truck,  Plyunouth  ad  run  in  the  Detroit  Ncivs  Sept.  29, 

The  ad  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Detroit,  featuring  a  large  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Plymouth  across  two  pages,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  an  agency  has  placed  a  rotogravure  monotone  prr*print  in  a 
newspaper.  Up  to  this  point,  only  full-color  rotogravnire  or  offset 
inserts  have  b^n  placed. 

The  same  advertisement  ran  in  nine  other  markets,  but  was  on 
newsprint  in  regular  press  runs.  A  mechanical  limitation  at  the 
Detroit  News,  preventing  it  from  printing  a  double-truck  spread 
with  a  1/16  of  an  inch  or  less  gutter,  led  to  the  use  of  a  preprint. 

Ronald  L.  Phillips,  Ayer’s  Detroit  copy  director,  said  the  agency 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  agencies  were  very  imprc-ssed  with 
the  black-and-white  effect  provided  by  rotogravure.  Mr.  Phillips 
said  the  agency  will  undoubtedly  try  roto  monotone  preprints 
again. 

The  News  charged  regular  preprint  rates  for  the  ad  which  was 
printed  by  the  Detroit  Gravure  Company. 


wire  service.  create  a  hardship  on  AP’s  re- 

The  case  arose  in  1958  with  maining  members  who,  because 
the  demise  of  the  Times-Star.  of  the  deficits  incurred  by  AP, 
When  the  paper  closed,  AP  sued  would  be  required  to  pay  in- 
its  publishers,  Taft-Ingalls  creased  assessments  were  Times- 
Corp.,  for  failing  to  obser\'e  the  Star  or  any  other  member  per- 
contract  requirement  of  two  mitted  to  bear  less  than  its  fair 
years’  notice  before  terminating  share  of  .AP’s  total  expense  . . .” 
its  use  of  AP  service.  and, 

AP  filed  a  breach-of-contract  b)  “The  decision  below  will, 
suit  agrainst  the  publishers  and  if  followed,  disturb  and  under¬ 
in  the  District  Court  won  a  mine  AP’s  fundamental  rela- 
$158,703  judgment  on  the  tionship  with  about  1,250  regu- 
ground  that  the  Times-Star  end-  lar  newspaper-members  located 
ed  its  news  service  contract  throughout  the  United  States, 
without  giving  the  required  no-  A  ruling  of  such  importance  in 
tice  when  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  the  sensitive  area  of  news  should 
bought  the  paper  and  merge<l  be  carefully  scnitinized  by  this 
it  with  the  Cincinnati  Post.  Court.” 

„  .  .  „  ,  Harrv  T.  Montgomerv’,  AP 

De,-.s.on  Reversed  n^^nager,  told 

On  Jan.  18,  the  Taft-Ingalls  ET&P  this  week  that  AP  con- 
Corp.  gained  a  reversal  of  the  tracts  with  other  newspapers 
ruling  by  the  6th  U.S.  Circuit  would  not  be  affected  by  the  Su- 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  corpora-  preme  Court’s  action  in  leaving 
tion  defended  the  breach  of  con-  the  -Appeals  Court  ruling  stand. 

tract  charge  by  saying  that  Seoarabiliiv  Issue 

.AP’s  tie-in  arrangement  violat-  **  .  - 

ed  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
A  counterclaim  of  $157,366  in  situation  relating  to  “Ohio  Big 
damages  was  made.  This  w'as  Cities”  wire  had  been  dealt  with 
dismissed  on  the  gp*ound  that  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruling 
evidence  of  damages  was  “too  w’hich  had  said:  “This  holding 
speculative.”  Taft-Ingalls  peti-  applies  only  to  the  Ohio  Big 
tioned  the  Supreme  Court  to  re-  Cities  wire.  We  do  not  hold  that 
view  this  part  of  the  judgment.  .AP  ‘.A’  and  ‘D’  are  distinct  prod- 

The  Times-Star  interests  said  ucts  separable  the  one  from  the 
that  AP  had  required  the  news-  other,  nor  do  we  hold  that  AP 
paper  to  subscribe  to  a  package  ‘B’  wire,  which  is  in  use  in  cer- 
of  four  wire  services — national  tain  areas  other  than  Cincin- 
general-interest  news,  financial  nati,  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
news,  Ohio  news  and  Kentucky  product.  Our  holding  on  the  is- 
news.  sue  of  separability  is  limited 
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The  Times  -  Star  was  in  a  solely  to  the  Ohio  Big  Cities 
failing  financial  situation  and  wire;  that  is,  that  the  Ohio  re¬ 
sought  to  save  money  by  drop-  gional  wire  is  separable  and  dis- 
ping  what  it  considered  unneed-  tinct  from  the  other  three  wires 
ed  wire  services.  The  newspaper  involved  in  the  contract  be- 
had  proposed  that  all  services  tween  .AP  and  appellant.” 
be  discontinued  with  the  excep-  • 

tion  of  the  AP  “Ohio  Big  Cities”  da  •  j 
wire.  AP  refused,  explaining  ^ep  .Appointed 
that  the  news  services  could  not  The  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register- 
tie  separated.  Star,  9,059  circulation,  has 

The  Appeals  Court  held  that  named  Allen-Klapp  Company  as 
AP  was  forcing  the  Times-Star  its  national  advertising  repre- 
to  take  services  which  were  not  sentative,  replacing  Johnson, 
needed  in  order  to  get  a  specific  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  which 
news  service.  is  closing  Nov.  1. 


is  in  black  and  white.  Directly  supervising  sales  were  Sydney  Rit-  p^j 
ter,  retail  manager,  and  Mitchell  Laub,  department  store  manager  jjgj. 
for  the  newspaper.  ide 

Special  arrangements  to  handle  the  running  and  positioning  of  exi 
the  promotion  were  worked  out  by  Ray  Bryant  of  the  World-  the 
Telegram’s  mechanical  department  supervisory  staff,  who,  througdi  pg, 
the  use  of  DuPont  Teflon  coatingrs  on  the  press  formers,  made  it  tio: 
possible  to  run  the  large-size  rotogravure  spread  through  the  its 
presses  at  speeds  averaging  36,000  per  hour.  The  section  appeared  paj 
as  part  of  a  two-section  44-page  paper.  in 

Retail  Ad  Manager  Phoenix  Gazette  by  Lee  Hover,  tio 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  advertising  director.  He  takes  an 
William  Evans  has  been  named  over  the  position  formerly  held  gr 
retail  advertising  manager  of  by  Louis  Reynolds,  who  is  now  ;  ba 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  assistant  advertising  director,  j  bu 
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Public  Is  Reminded 
It’s  Newspaper  Week 


The  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  a  free  press  were 
honored  and  saluted  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  local  frroups  and  or- 
ganizati(»ns  fiom  coast  to  coast 
from  Oct.  10  to  16 — National 
Sewspaper  Week. 

Libraiies,  schools,  .service 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  similar  oiKanizations  were 
obsen-intr  the  Wcrek  with  pro¬ 
grams,  displays,  exhibits,  visits 
to  newspaper  plants  and  in 
other  ways,  according  to  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  Coordi¬ 
nator  John  F.  Blatt,  who  has 
directed  NNW  for  three  years 
since  he  retired  as  jiromotion 
manager  of  the  Daily  Oklalto- 
mn  anil  Times,  Oklahoma  City, 
in  1963  and  moved  to  Florida. 

Special  effort  was  directed 
this  year  toward  alerting 
groups  and  organizations  to  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  newspapers  in  their  com¬ 
munities  for  doing  a  job  cus¬ 
tomarily  taken  for  granted. 

Newspapers,  too,  celebrated 
the  week,  but  as  jiart  of  a  new 
year-around  program  developed 
by  the  Newspaper  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  to  improve 
public  under.standing  of  news¬ 
papers  and  their  role  in  a  free 
society. 

NPIC  was  set  uj)  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  Managers  Inc., 
which  has  sponsored  National 
Newspaper  Week  for  25  years. 
NPIC  grew  out  of  a  demand  for 
a  year-around  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  rather  than  a  one- 
week  effort. 

A  series  of  12  monthly  themes 
was  planned  by  NPIC  with  the 
first  releases  based  on  the  Bar 
vs.  Press  issue,  distributed  for 
use  last  July.  In  August,  the 
role  of  newspapers  in  commu¬ 
nity  public  service  was  empha¬ 
sized,  and  in  September  the 
theme  was  the  role  of  the  press 
in  shaping  public  opinion. 

‘Partners  in  Freedom’ 

The  October  theme — “News¬ 
papers  and  Readers  Are  Part¬ 
ners  in  Freedom” — develops  the 
idea  that  a  partner  relationship 
exists  between  newspapers  and 
their  readers.  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  is  the  major  promo¬ 
tion  vehicle  of  the  month  with 
its  established  slogan:  “News¬ 
papers  Make  a  BIG  Difference 
in  People’s  Lives.” 

Forty  state,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  associations 
are  supporting  the  NPIC  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  dollar-per-member 
basis  calculated  to  produce  a 
budget  of  about  $10,000. 
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“On  tbe  face  of  it,”  said  Wil¬ 
iam  J.  Oertel,  NPIC  general 
chairman  and  executive  director 
of  the  Ohio  News[)aper  Associa¬ 
tion,  “this  .seems  like  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  sum  with  which  to 
promote  a  $4  billion  industry.  It 
just  wouldn’t  be  possible  with¬ 
out  the  dedicated  services  of  tal¬ 
ented  and  able  v'olunteers  who 
have  a  real  concern  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  daily  and  weekly  news- 
pa{)ers  and  a  free  press  in 
America.” 

Getting  the  NPIC  jn-ogram 
underway,  Mr.  Oertel  observed, 
was  no  small  task,  but  there  is 
convincing  evidence  of  its  grow¬ 
ing  success. 

He  paid  special  tribute  to  a 
number  of  organizations  back¬ 
ing  the  NNW  observance,  and 
particularly  Kiwanis  Interna¬ 
tional,  which  has  encouraged  ob¬ 
servance  of  NNW  by  its  6400 
clubs  for  many  years  and  an¬ 
nually  prejiares  a  complete 
newspaper  jiromotional  kit  for 
their  use.  Kiwanis,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  awarded  the  sponsors  of 
NNW  its  first  Golden  Heritage 
of  Free  Speech  Award  in  appre¬ 
ciation  and  admiration  for  the 
free  press  of  the  world. 

(Jiiestioiis  and  .Answers 

The  NPIC  had  prepared  the 
following  Question-and-Answer 
feature  al)out  newspapers  for 
use  during  the  Week: 

Q.  In  what  way  are  newspapers 
and  leaders  “Partners  in  Free¬ 
dom”? 

A.  Newspapers  defend  the 
rights  of  individuals  against  en¬ 
trenched  power  or  arrogant 
abuse  of  public  office.  They  fight 
to  keep  doors  open  when  public 
business  is  being  transacted, 
and  support  justice  by  insisting 
that  every  individual  lie  treated 
equally  before  the  lawr. 

Q.  How  do  newspapers  perform 
public  service? 

A.  By  skillful  and  thorough  dis¬ 
closure  of  bad  situations,  re¬ 
vealed  so  that  citizen  action  can 
correct  them;  by  reasoned,  logi¬ 
cal  advocacy  of  good  things  to 
lie  acquired  for  the  community; 
and  by  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on 
the  public  business  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  newspapers  insure  against 
wrongdoing  and  inefficiency. 

Q.  Do  good  newspapers  ever 
take  a  stand  which  is  unpopular 
with  many  of  their  readers? 

A.  Many  newspapers  have 
fought  for  causes  they  believed 
right,  suffering  advertising  and 
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NEWSPAPER  Salute — Edward  C.  Keefe  (left),  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa,  president  of  Kiwanis  International,  presents  a  Golden  Heritage 
of  Free  Speech  certificate  to  William  J.  Oertel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  gen¬ 
eral  Chairman,  Newspaper  Public  Information  Committee,  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.  (sponsors  of  National  Newspaper  Week). 
The  presentation,  was  described  as  Kiwanis'  Golden  Anniversary  tribute 
to  the  press  of  the  western  world  for  its  struggle  to  preserve  free  speech. 
Kiwanis  International  has  cooperated  in  National  Newspaper  Week  for 
26  years. 


circulation  boycotts.  They  were 
willing  to  risk  the  existence  of 
their  own  publication  for  a  just 
cause  in  the  public  interest. 

Q.  Are  good  newspapers  willing 
to  challenge  the  sources  of  or¬ 
ganized  power? 

A.  Newspapers  in  Washington, 
Nashville,  Des  Moines  and  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  carried  on  the 
most  arduous,  painstaking  and 
conscientious  investigation  of 
the  Teamsters  Union,  investing 
much  time  and  money  in  the 
cause.  The  list  of  racketeers  ex¬ 
posed  is  a  long  one. 

Q.  Are  good  newspapers  inter¬ 
ested  in  protecting  the  consum¬ 
er  from  fraud? 

A.  Every  year,  newspapers  re¬ 
ject  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
advertising  which  is  misleading 
and  fraudulent.  They  also  dis¬ 
close  the  facts  behind  many 
rackets  and  racketeers  for  the 
public  good. 

Public  .Ser\iccs 

Q.  Why  do  newspapers  perform 
these  public  services? 

A.  Good  newspapers  know  that 
it  is  their  duty  and  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  do  all  they  can 
to  improve  their  communities. 
Run-down,  corrupt,  unprogres¬ 
sive  cities  will  have  newspapers 
which  are  not  doing  public  serv¬ 
ice.  The  honestly-run,  progres¬ 
sive,  growing  cities  where  peo¬ 
ple  delight  to  live,  have  excel¬ 
lent  newspapers  doing  public 
service  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  dangers  of 
withholding  news  of  crimes  and 
criminals  as  soon  as  crimes  are 


committed  and  suspects  appre¬ 
hended? 

A.  Among  the  dangers  are  the 
everpresent  i)ossibilities  of  spe¬ 
cial  favors,  secret  deals,  cover- 
ups,  star  chamber  proceedings 
and  the  rest  of  the  hocus-pocus 
often  attempted  to  hide  the 
news  from  the  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  newspaper  leader? 

A.  This  troubles  tbe  conscien¬ 
tious  publisher  and  editor.  In 
oui-  kind  of  society  there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  goo<l  newspa- 
jjers.  Can  there,  then,  be  any 
substitute  for  the  n-ceptive  and 
conscientious  reader?  A  great 
(leal  would  seem  to  depend  on 
the  answer,  since  we  need  both 
of  our  society  is  to  remain  free, 
ojien  and  independent. 


Circulation  Prices 
And  Ad  Rate  Raisetl 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

The  morning  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  evening  Beaumont 
Journal,  both  published  by  the 
Enterprise  Co.,  increased  the 
prices  of  copies  from  it  cents  to 
10  cents  beginning  Oct.  4.  The 
Sunday  Enterprise  will  remain 
at  15  cents  a  copy. 

This  marks  the  first  increase 
in  the  single  copy  price  in  the 
history  of  either  paper,  85  years 
for  the  Enterprise  and  75  years 
for  the  Journal. 

The  subscription  prices  of  both 
papers  continue  at  $1.95  a  month 
for  the  Enterprise,  or  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  with  the  Sunday  Enterprise, 
and  $3.10  a  month  for  both 
Enterprise  and  Journal. 
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Social  Scientists  Aid 
Journalists’  Education 


Austin,  Texas 

The  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Communication,  which 
officially  begins  its  existence 
during  the  1965-66  academic 
year,  will  be  faced  wdth  the 
problems  of  educating  students 
in  a  field  altered  almost  daily 
by  new  knowledge. 

At  least  in  the  beginning, 
however,  the  new  school’s  pri¬ 
mary  concern  will  be  a  down- 
to-earth  one:  teaching  people 
to  be  at  home  in  the  changing 
world  and  to  understand  and 
report  that  change. 

So  says  Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Red¬ 
dick,  the  journalist  and  educator 
who  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  directing  the  School  of 
Communication.  His  enthusiasm 
for  prospects  of  the  years  ahead 
is  tempered  only  by  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  size  of  the  task. 

“We  are  discovering  that  as 
society  gets  more  complex,  there 
is  a  greater  need  for  men  to 
understand  more  about  more  dif¬ 
ferent  things,”  Dr.  Reddick  ex¬ 
plains.  “Thus  we  have  become 
much  more  concerned  about  the 
process  of  communication.” 

3  Fields  Combine 

Joining  Dr.  Reddick  will  be 
colleagues  in  three  departments 
within  the  School  of  Communi¬ 
cation:  journalism,  speech  and 
radio-television-film.  The  three 
fields  previously  fitted  into  the 
University’s  academic  structure 
under  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  is  the  former  School  of 
Journalism,  while  the  title  of 
the  Department  of  Speech  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  The  radio-tele¬ 
vision-film  curriculum,  which 
for  the  last  several  years  was 
incorporated  into  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Speech,  has  been  given 
separate  departmental  status. 
Degree  programs  for  the  three 
fields  remain  basically  un¬ 
changed. 

Heading  the  Department  of 
Journalism  is  Dr.  Norris  G. 
Davis,  a  member  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  since  1947.  A  new¬ 
comer,  Dr.  Stanley  T.  Donner  of 
Stanford  University,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Radio-Television-Film.  Dr.  Jesse 
J.  Villarreal  continues  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of 
Speech. 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which 
the  men  agree,  it  is  that  the 
School  of  Communication  will 
encourage  experimentation  — 
testing  theories  to  learn  whether 
they  are  still  valid  and  finding 
new  approaches  for  studying  the 


modei  n  jirocesses  and  jiroblems. 

One  route  Dr.  Reddick  be¬ 
lieves  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion  will  follow  is  team  studies 
involving  scholars  from  several 
fields. 

“By  e.stablishing  the  School 
of  Communication  we  are  en¬ 
couraging  greater  cooperative 
efforts  and  more  common  enter¬ 
prises,”  Dr.  Reddick  notes. 

“Communication  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  that  crosses 
what  have  been  professional  and 
academic  lines,”  Dr.  Reddick 
continues.  “1  want  us  to  be  a 
sort  of  gadfly  in  communication, 
getting  scholars  from  other 
fields  to  pay  more  attention  to 
questions  that  bear  on  communi¬ 
cation.” 

An  Area  for  Re«<earrh 

For  example,  one  of  Dr.  Red¬ 
dick’s  long-standing  interests  is 
the  psychologj'  of  communica¬ 
tion — the  biases  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  one  individual  who 
wishes  to  communicate  with  an¬ 
other.  With  the  aid  of  social 
scientists.  Dr.  Reddick  hopes  the 
School  of  Communication  will 
study  questions  such  as  how 
newspaper  reporters  and  city 
editors  are  influenced  by  the 
status  quo  and  how  the  public 
receives  and  reacts  to  news  of 
great  national  importance. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  com¬ 
munications  research  is  Dr. 
William  R.  Hazard,  UT  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism,  a 
former  newsman  with  United 
Press  International  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  who  later 
earned  a  doctorate  in  sociologr>’ 
from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Hazard  realizes  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  in  research 
may  sometimes  be  regarded  by 
newsmen  as  “a  threat,  rather 
than  as  asset.” 

“A  journalist  may  feel  that 
his  area  of  editorial  expertise 
has  been  violated,”  Dr.  Hazard 
says,  “when  someone  from  the 
outside  comes  in  and  tells  the 
reporter  that  his  evaluation  of 
an  audience  is  either  all  wet  or 
partially  incorrect.  The  reporter 
will  naturally  resent  anyone  who 
may  seem  to  be  interfering  with 
his  right  to  determine  what  is 
news.” 

The  Goal  of  Research 

Dr.  Hazard  explained  his  de¬ 
sire  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
process  of  communication,  but 
simply  to  learn  more  about  how 
it  functions. 

Dr.  Reddick  views  the  goal  of 
research  in  this  manner:  “We 
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lielieve  in  the  importance  of  the 
individual  reader  getting  the 
accurate  information  he  needs. 
Consequently,  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  people  from 
whom  the  reader  gets  his  infor¬ 
mation.” 

One  of  the  favorite  subjects 
for  research  in  communication 
lias  been  the  television  viewer. 
A  study  of  how  personal  anxie¬ 
ties  can  influence  a  viewer’s 
choice  of  programs  was  made  by 
Dr.  Hazard  and  his  journalism 
students  as  a  “pilot”  project  to 
demonstrate  that  research  could 
successfully  cross  departmental 
Ixiundaries  within  the  School  of 
Communication. 

Dr.  Hazard’s  survey  showed 
that  television  viewers  with 
great  personal  anxieties  watched 
programs  with  “fantasy  con¬ 
tent”  and  programs  with  a  high 
amount  of  “pictured  movement 
as  opposed  to  verbal  content.” 

Other  studies  of  television 
audiences  have  been  compiled 
by  Dr.  William  J.  Millard,  an 
Austin  sociologist  who  fre¬ 
quently  serves  on  the  UT  radio¬ 
television  faculty.  He  has  just 
completed  a  study  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  on 
radio  and  television  selections 
of  Spanish-speaking  families 
from  lower  economic  levels. 

Speech  and  Hearing  Qinic 

UT’s  research  in  communica¬ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  mass 
media  alone.  Communication  in 
its  broadest  sense  is  the  subject 
of  daily  examination  in  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  oper¬ 
ated  both  as  a  laboratory  to 
provide  students  with  clinical 
experience  and  as  a  community 
.service  facility.  The  clinic  is 
directed  by  Dr.  Lennart  L. 
Kopra,  speech  professor,  and 
Dr.  Lear  L.  Ashmore,  assistant 
professor  of  speech,  is  the  clinic 
supervisor. 

More  than  300  individuals — 
primarily  children — with  speech 
and  hearing  problems  visit  the 
clinic  during  a  semester.  After 


diagnosis  about  half  the 
“clients”  remain  for  therapy. 

All  of  the  School  cif  Commu¬ 
nication’s  research  eiforts  center 
around  what  Dr.  ll.ddick  calls  ' 
“the  res])onsihilities  i>f  a  Uni- 
vei’sity  in  a  complex  society.” 

• 

Ferger  ‘Retires’ 

To  Florida  Job; 
Dale  Takes  Office 

Cincinnati 

Francis  L.  Dale,  a  lawyer, 
moved  into  the  dual  office  of 
president  and  iiublisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  last  week, 
succeeding  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
who,  at  71,  retired  from  the  top 
posts  he  had  held  for  21  years. 

Announcement  of  the  change 
was  made  several  months  ago. 
Mr.  Dale,  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Frost  and  Jacobs,  has 
been  assistant  .secretary  and 
counsel  for  Enquirer  Company 
Inc.  since  1952. 

Mr.  Ferger  told  community 
leaders  at  a  testimonial  lunch¬ 
eon  he  would  “retire”  to  Flor¬ 
ida  to  help  his  wife,  Clare,  pub¬ 
lish  Palm  Beach  Illustrated,  a 
society  newspaper.  He  will  also 
continue  to  be  a  director  of  the 
Enquirer  and  to  serv’e  on  the 
boards  of  several  other  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Dedication  of  Purpose 

In  a  message  to  readers,  Mr. 
Dale  pledged  the  Enquirer’s 
dedication  to  community  inter¬ 
ests.  He  said,  in  part: 

“We  are  not  a  national  news¬ 
paper,  although  w’e  write  on  na¬ 
tional  subjects.  We  are  not  an 
international  newspaper,  al¬ 
though  we  write  on  interna¬ 
tional  subjects.  Our  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  the  19-county 
area  of  which  Cincinnati  is  the 
center.  Some  may  scoff  at  our 
seeming  provincialism,  but  the 
Enquirer  will  not  stand  by  and 
let  Cincinnati  and  its  environs 
become  a  second-rate  area.  We 
will  needle,  push,  pull,  lead  and 
— if  necessary — drag  those  who 
are  in  positions  of  power  to  re¬ 
turn  the  name  “Queen  City”  to 
its  former  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Flowers  fi>r  the  Living 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
will  be  wild-eyed  reformers.  On 
any  question  w'e  will  strive  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  dealing  with  today’s 
problems  in  the  light  of  today’s 
circumstances. 

“In  every  area  of  public  life, 
the  Enquirer  believes  in  ‘flow¬ 
ers  for  the  living.’  We  would 
rather  compliment  an  act  of 
public  service  than  condemn  a 
disservice.” 
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The  clock  was  turned  back  on 
Sept.  20  when  the  National  Car¬ 
toonist.';  .'Society  opened  its  first 
meeting  of  the  new  year  with 
“War  Cartoonists  Night.” 

Some  ir)0  persons,  including 
a  general  and  a  bevy  of  Wacs, 
showe<l  up  for  the  affair  at  the 
Versailles  Suite  of  the  Astor 
Hotel,  starting  at  1800  hours. 
Many  of  them  were  dressed  in 
the  khakis  and  blues  they  once 
wore  in  the  country’s  past  three 
wars. 

A  few  even  showed  up  in  the 
uniform  styles  of  the  Spanish 
American  and  Civil  Wars. 

The  evening  was  a  salute  to 
the  men  and  women,  both  serv¬ 
ice  and  civilian,  who  serv’ed  our 
country  with  brush  and  pen 
during  all  of  the  U.S.  emer¬ 
gencies.  It  also  commemorated 
the  20th  anniversary  of  VJ  Day. 

Festivities  included  a  “Stage 
Door  Canteen”  where  people  sat 
for  caricatures  by  NCS  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  gallery  of  cartoons, 
illustrations,  paintings  and  war 
bond  posters. 

Highlight  of  the  night  was 
a  30-minute  color-sound  film, 
“Salute  to  the  War  Cartoon¬ 
ists,”  depicting  the  efforts  of 
some  100  artists. 

Television’s  John  Daly  emceed 
the  after-dinner  activities  which 
included  entertainment  by  the 
U.S.O.,  a  Wac  fashion  show; 
and  numerous  awards  of  honor. 

One  award  went  to  General 
Omar  Bradley.  Another  went  to 
Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  news 
commentator.  Mr.  Cronkite  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  no  idea  why  he 
had  received  the  NCS  award 
but  said  he  would  hang  it  up 
on  a  wall.  “And  if  anybody  asks 
me  why  I  did  receive  it,”  he 
added,  “I’ll  think  of  something.” 


NCS  ‘War  Cartoonists  Night’ 


Hy  Rick  FruMliiiaii 


Photos  by  Sam  Wilks,  Kinq  Features 


GENERAL  DRAWING — Paul  Frehm,  left,  and  McGowan  Miller,  r!9ht, 
both  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society,  sketch  General  Omar  Bradley, 
guest  of  honor  at  "War  Cartoonists  Night." 


WAR  STORIES — Gus  Edson,  George  Wolfe,  John  Groth  and  Irwin 
Hasen,  left  to  right,  relive  wars  past,  present  and  future. 


HE  WAS  THEI^E — Armed  Forces  Radio  interviews  Rube  Goldberg, 
right,  on  what  it  was  like  at  Appomattox. 
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Everybody’s  Looking  UP  to  Color 


James  O'Toole  of  the  Texas  Dally  Press  League  strains  to  examine  the 
printing  quality  of  an  ROP  color  ad. 


EXHIBITS  at  the  ninth  annual  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Color  Awards 
luncheon,  Oct.  4,  drew  the  rapt  attention  of  some  250  people  from  news¬ 
papers,  advertising  agencies,  and  advertisers.  Here,  looking  up  at  some 
fine  ROP  examples,  is  H.  L.  Alexander  of  the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist 
&  Times. 


William  Shannon,  left,  and  Bob  Couture,  both  of  Shannon  &  Cullen,  study 
some  of  the  ROP  color  examples  submitted  by  papers  they  represent. 


Jack  Draper,  left,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  James  Ducey,  right,  of 
Dancer-Pitxgerald-Sample  agency,  take  note  of  the  excellent  reproduction 
of  color  in  newspapers. 


(At  right)  Ed  Hundt  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
newspaper  representatives,  admires  an  ad  for  the  Neiman-Marcus  store 
in  Dallas,  in  conversation  with  Edward  Marcus  who  came  to  pick  up  his 
store's  fourth  major  award  for  creativity  in  seven  years. 
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$10  Billion  in  Ads  by  ’75 
Predicted  for  Newspapers 


lly  (iliurleH  T.  LipHromh  Jr. 
I’rosMlenl,  llurt'aii  of  AdwrliMOfc.  A!Ni’A 


As  a  starting  point,  last  year 
newspapers  had  the  highest  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  on  record — a 
little  over  four  billion  dollars — 
or  mori  than  advertinera  apent 
in  tv  and  magazines  combined! 
These  figures  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  I  expect  them  to  more 
than  double  in  the  next  10  years 
to  close  to  10  billion  dollars  by 
1975. 

Because  the  space  age — with 
its  emphasis  on  young  adults, 
affluence,  education,  orientation 
towards  reality  and  need  for 
factual  information — will  be  a 
great  era  for  newspapers. 


Newspapers'  six  billion  dol¬ 
lar  revenue  makes  this  a  hip 
busitusK — and,  as  many  of  you 
know,  this  is  a  very  healthy 
business.  Sometimes,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  will  ask  me,  “What’s  the 
matter  with  newspapers,  any¬ 
how?”  My  answer  is,  “More  peo¬ 
ple  are  reading  newspapers  than 
ever  before  and  they  are  spend¬ 
ing  more  time  doing  so  than 
ever  before.  Last  year,  newspa¬ 
pers  .sold  more  copies  than  ever 
before  and  they  sold  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  ever  before.  And 
new’spaper  industry  revenues 
were  the  highest  in  U.  S.  his¬ 
tory.  Otherwise,  everything  is 
all  right  with  newspapers.” 

Anyone  who  ((uestions  the 
fact  that  newspapers  are  one 
of  our  great  growth  industries 
should  try  to  buy  an  established 
paper — large,  medium,  or  small. 

Values  in  Fewer  Papers 

Some  people  say  that  mergers 
and  sales  and  consolidations  of 
newspapers  indicate  something 
is  wrong.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
just  the  opposite.  These  changes 
are  good.  They  are  good  because 
they  give  better  value  to  our 
publics.  Our  reading  public  gets 
a  better  product  because  time 
and  money,  that  previously  have 
been  wasted  in  circulation  bat¬ 
tles  with  other  newspapers,  now 
can  be  used  to  i)roduce  good 
new.spapers.  Our  advertising 
public  —  both  advertisers  and 
their  agencies — get  better  value 
because  they  can  buy  newspa¬ 
per  market  coverage  with  less 
duplication  and  at  lower  cost. 

Changes  in  the  newspaper  struc¬ 
ture  are  based  on  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  principles.  Nearly  all  the 
growth  industries  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  had  their  consolida- 
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(A  digest  of  a  Newspaper  Week 
address  before  the  I.os  .Angeles 
.Advertising  Club,  Oct.  13.) 

tions,  mergers,  elimination  of 
unprofitable  divisions  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  All  facets  of  our  product, 
of  our  production  and  of  our 
marketing  are  l)eing  stream¬ 
lined  and  modernized.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  perched  on  the  launch¬ 
ing  pad  with  all  systems  GO  for 
an  epoch-making  flight  into  the 
space  age. 

What  will  the  next  decade 
bring?  Well,  first  of  all,  there 
will  be  a  continued  jiopulation 
growth.  We  expect  to  have  235 
million  people  in  the  United 
States  by  1975.  Thirty-five 
years  from  now  there  will  be  a 
population  of  some  400  million 
and  more  than  100  million 
households.  Twice  as  many  peo¬ 
ple — and  twice  as  many  house¬ 
holds  as  today.  Just  Imagine! 
Twice  as  many  ])eople  to  sell 
to!  Twice  as  many  i>eople  to 
reach  with  adv’eitising  mes- 
.sages!  Just  think  of  the  number 
of  new  products  and  new  busi¬ 
nesses  ! ! ! 

Education  and  KcaderKliip 

The  population  of  tomorrow 
will  be  the  best  educated  one  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  This  is 
of  special  interest  to  us  be¬ 
cause  educational  attainment 
and  newspaper  reading  always 
have  Iteen  correlated.  Since 
World  War  II,  the  educated  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  ])opulation — those 
who  have  a  high  school  diploma 
or  more — has  grown  twice  as 
fast  as  the  total  adult  popula¬ 
tion.  This  is  what  is  behind  the 
.steady  growth  of  the  number 
of  newspaper  readers  and  the 
amount  of  time  they  spend  with 
their  newspapers.  .  .  . 

The  labor  force  in  1975  will 
not  only  l)e  younger  and  better 
educated  but  will  also  include 
a  much  larger  proportion  of 
women.  Today,  there  are  .some 
27  million  women  in  the  labor 
force.  Today,  three  out  of  five 
working  women  are  over  35,  and 
more  than  half  of  all  working 
women  are  “married,  husband 


present”  as  they  say  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  records.  In  fact,  they  are 
full-time  housewives — or,  to  Ix^ 
more  accurate — they  are  over- 
time  housewives,  l)ecause  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  cases,  they  take  care 
of  their  home  in  addition  to  their 
job.  This  means  that  they  have 
different  patterns  of  .shopping 
than  the  stay-at-home  house¬ 
wives,  they  have  different  needs 
in  clothing  and  make-up,  and, 
of  course,  they  have  very  little 
time  to  watch  television  or  listen 
to  the  radio.  But  they  are 
women  on  the  go,  women  who 
like  to  keep  up  with  things — 
and  they  are  excellent  newspa¬ 
per  readers. 

Working  Housewiv»“f> 

In  the  $7,500  to  $15,000  in¬ 
come  homes,  half  of  the  house¬ 
wives  are  working.  Even  in  the 
$15,000  to  $25,000  income  homes, 
there  is  a  working  wife  in  o7ie- 
third  of  the  families.  The  lapid 
increase  of  the  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  middle  and  upper- 
middle  income  groups  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  has  l>een  caused 
by  the  additional  income  brought 
home  by  working  wives.  .  .  . 

Every  year,  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  women  are  going  back  to 
work  after  their  child-iearing 
days  are  over.  And,  as  we  move 
into  the  next  decade,  increas¬ 
ingly  more  women  will  l)e  in 
this  category.  This  will  result 
in  more  families  lieing  able  to 
buy  more  expensive  proelucts 
and  more  families  in  which  the 
housewife  will  have  an  even 
vote  when  it  comes  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  big-ticket  items.  .  .  . 

Mure  Informational  AtU 

What  kind  of  advertising  can 
we  expect  by  1975?  There  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  some  major  changes 
in  creative  approaches.  More 
than  ever,  advertising  will  be 
beamed  at  the  housewife — be¬ 
cause  of  her  steadily  growing 
imiiortance  in  the  family’s  pur¬ 
chase  decisions.  And  the  adver¬ 
tising  messages  to  the  housewife 
of  the  space  age  will  tend  to 
liecome  more  informational  and 
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County  Siippleinent 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Plans  to  publish  newspaper 
supi)lements  telling  residents 
how  county  government  serves 
them  have  l)een  announced  by 
(Guilford)  County  .Manager 
Carl  Johnson.  The  supplement 
will  l)e  included  in  the  Nov.  1 
and  Nov.  2  editions  of  three 
papers:  the  High  Point  Enter¬ 
prise,  the  Greensboro  Daily 
Xews,  and  the  Greensboro 
Record. 


New  Discount 
Rates  Posted 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

To  encourage  maximum  use  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  market,  new  volume 
discounts  on  the  Milwaukee 
.Journal’s  present  rates  and  in¬ 
creased  discounts  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  repeat  rates 
have  been  announced  by  the 
Journal  Company,  publishers  of 
both  newspapers. 

In  addition,  with  no  increase 
in  national  advertising  rates, 
the  daily  Sentinel’s  new  rate 
card  replaces  its  former  flat 
rate  with  bulk  and  page  con¬ 
tracts  which  allow  discounts  up 
to  32%  for  exclusive  Sentinel 
business. 

Revised  morning  Sentinel 
rates  create  a  range  of  new  dis¬ 
counts  for  that  newspaper  when 
used  together  with  the  evening 
Journal,  of  32%  minimum  to 
67%  maximum,  depending  upon 
the  linage  bracket  contracted 
for. 

Appointment  of  Million  Mar¬ 
ket  Newspapers  Inc.  to  represent 
the  .Milwaukee  Sentinel,  start¬ 
ing  Oct.  1,  was  also  announced. 
Previously  MMN  represented 
only  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in 
addition  to  major  newspapers 
in  four  other  markets. 

Both  the  rate  changes  and  the 
appointment  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers  to  represent  the 
Sentinel  reflect  the  desire  of  the 
Journal  Company  to  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  for  total  and 
economical  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Wisconsin  area,  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  K.  Drew,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  Company. 

Under  the  new  rate  cards,  all 
exclusive  Sentinel  advertising 
linage  can  be  combined  with 
daily  and  Sunday  Journal  lin¬ 
age  or  Journal /  Sentinel  linage 
to  achieve  larger  bulk  space  or 
jiage  contract  rate  reductions. 
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less  emotional. 

A  second  major  reason  for  the 
growinp  need  for  information 
will  be  the  housewife  her.self. 
She  will  tend  to  l)e  lietter  edu¬ 
cated — and  a  course  or  two  in 
consumer  information  probably 
will  be  part  of  her  educational 
background — and  on  the  w’hole, 
she’ll  be  more  oriented  towards 
reality  than  is  true  today.  .  .  . 

Incidentally,  this  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  advertising,  with  an 
emphasis  on  factual  informa¬ 
tion,  does  not  mean  a  .set-back 
for  creativity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  creativity  will  become 
more  important  than  ever  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
pj'esenting  factual  copy  in  an 
appealing  way.  .4nd  there  will 
be  few  creative  ajjpi-oaches  in¬ 
deed  that  may  be  considered  too 
far  out  —  because  the  young 
housewife  of  the  space  age  will 
be  ver>'  .sophisticate<l  when  it 
comes  to  visual  symlwls.  She’ll 
be  living  in  an  age  of  technique 
and  science,  and  today’s  avant- 
garde  artists  will  be  the  old 
masters  of  tomorrow. 

Advertising  in  the  space  age 
probably  will  be  mui-h  more  per¬ 
sonal.  Today’s  mass  approaches 
will  tend  to  be  broken  dowTi  into 
a  variety  of  copy  themes,  each 
one  l)eamed  at  a  particular  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  market.  .  .  . 

Newspapers  lend  them.selves 
extremely  well  to  this  space-age 
advertising  approach.  The  rea¬ 
son  :  the  various  psychological 
tj’pes  are  distributed  fairly 
much  at  random  within  the  pop¬ 
ulation — so  you  need  a  medium 
with  maximum  reach  in  order 
to  provide  the  exposure  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sage.  Secondly,  the  selectivity  of 
perception,  that  is  common  to 
readers  of  all  print  media,  oper¬ 
ates  to  single  out  prospects  in 
the  audience.  A  major  .study 
that  was  published  last  year, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation,  es¬ 
tablished  that  prospects  are 
twice  as  likely  to  note  a 
newspaper  ad  as  are  non¬ 
prospects.  .  .  . 

So  newspapers  are  in  tune 
with  the  most  recent  <levelop- 
ments  in  advertising  strategfy — 
and  newspapers  will  make  it 
possible  for  an  advertiser  to 
adapt  to  space  age  advertising 
strategy  with  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency.  .  .  . 

(Cohesive  Force  in  .Smdely 

In  order  to  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  their  information  func¬ 
tion  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  times,  newspapers  every¬ 
where,  big  and  small,  are  beef¬ 


ing  up  their  staffs,  inve.sting  in 
new  ecpiipment  and  experiment¬ 
ing.  For  example,  one  of  our 
Bureau  directors,  Otis  Chand¬ 
ler,  told  me  la.st  summer  that 
the  Lok  Angeles  Times  has  dou¬ 
bled  its  editorial  budget  in  the 
last  five  years  and  that  they, 
this  year,  will  spend  over  seven 
million,  dollars  in  just  their  edi¬ 
torial  dej)artment.  And  he  says 
that  they  are  not  through  yet 
by  any  means. 

But  there  is  one  other  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspai)er  that  may 
liecome  decisive  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  newspaper  as  a  .social 
institution,  as  a  cohesive  force 
in  society.  The  .space  age  will 
be  characterize<l  by  sjuawling 
suburban  areas  inhabited  by 
peojjle  who  weren’t  born  there 
and  probably  won’t  die  there,  by 
people  who  move  about  the 
country  and  don’t  feel  any  close 
itlentification  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  live.  To  such 
people,  the  newspaper  provides 
an  opportunity  for  identification 
with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
an  opj)ortunity  to  keep  in  con¬ 
tact,  an  opi)ortunity  to  escape 
isolation.  This  is  no  mere  hy¬ 
pothesis  thrown  out  by  sociolo¬ 
gists.  You  see  proof  of  it  here 
in  Los  Angeles  as  suburban 
newspapers  are  jnospering 
along  with  the  suburbs  they 
serve. 

Advertisers,  in  need  of  new 
ways  to  communicate  their  me.s- 
.sages,  are  finding  that  newspa¬ 
pers  now  offer  real  creative  and 
competitive  opi)ortunity. 

Newsi)ai)ers  are  considered  a 
hot  medium  in  many  agencies. 
Many  of  the  top  creative  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  advertising  business 
are  now  investigating  new  ways 
of  expressing  themselves  in 
newsjjapers.  Within  the  next 
decade,  we  expect  to  see  some 
of  the  most  effective  and  some 
of  the  most  creatively  exciting 
adveitising  campaigns  appear¬ 
ing  in  daily  newsjiapers. 

• 

Newspaper  .4(1  Seminar 
On  Creativity  Planned 

A  new.spaper  advertising 
.seminar  on  “Total  Creativity” 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANP.4,  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  .Advertisers, 
and  the  American  .Association 
of  Advertising  .Agencies  will 
take  place  Nov.  4  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-.Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York.  Executives  of  national 
advertisers  and  agencies  are 
invited  to  attend. 

A  conference  on  how  to  better 
advertise,  promote  and  increase 
sales  in  shopping  centers  will  be 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers  and  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Oct.  25  in  San  Francisco. 


%ike  the  Railroads* 

By  (lordoii  E.  MavPherson 

Railroads  were  the  great  common  carriers  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  EVERYTHING  went  by  rail  .  .  .  people  stood 
in  line  to  get  on,  to  get  off  and  to  buy  a  high  cost  meal  in 
the  diner.  To<lay  we  have  airlines  doing  it  quicker,  cleaner 
and  the  meals  are  free.  Today  we  have  television  moving 
the  news  quicker  and  the  ads  are  animated,  in  color  and 
easier  to  jdace. 

Many,  many  years  ago  the  railroads  made  all  their 
tracks  4  feet  81^  inches  apart  so  that  freight  cars  could 
go  on  any  line  in  the  country.  This  saved  unloading 
freight  out  of  one  car  into  another  at  extra  expense  so 
an  additional  territory  could  be  reached.  Newspapers  have 
yet  to  achieve  that.  We  vary  in  widths,  we  vary  in  depths, 
we  varj'  in  the  number  of  columns  while  our  rate  cards 
reciuire  interpretation  by  clerks  of  the  .same  calibre  that 
used  to  interpret  freight  rates  (back  in  the  days  when  rail¬ 
roads  had  business). 

To  save  time,  to  preserve  quality  of  .shipment  and  to 
avoid  rate  problems;  shippers  inv^ented  “piggy-back” 
trucking  where  the  competition,  in  the  form  of  highway 
trucks,  are  loaded  on  flat  cars  and  expressed  to  their  des¬ 
tination  overnight.  This  is  easier  than  driving  the  truck 
through  the  cities.  Newspapers  have  the  same  thing  with 
ine-ininted  inserts,  for  which  the  competition  gets  paid 
for  doing  a  better  job  of  printing,  and  we  are  asked  to 
bulk-shij)  it  through  the  cities  for  a  fraction  of  the  proper 
cost. 

Railroads  are  troubled  with  rules:  make  work  rules; 
jurisdiction  rules,  classification  rules,  and  newspapers 
seem  to  be  similarly  plagued.  Today  railroads  get  the 
heavy  stuff  like  coal,  nolxxly  rides  coast-to-coast  by  rail- 
load  and  passengers  are  concentrated  in  commuting  runs 
and  even  they  are  complaining  of  the  quality  of  service 
they  are  getting.  Today  newspapers  still  get  the  Sears, 
W.  T.  Grant  and  grocery  advertising,  nobody  goes  coast- 
to-coast  via  newspapers  and  our  local  commuters  in  our 
city  zones  sometimes  complain  of  the  quality  they  are 
getting. 

So  .  .  .  what’s  next  for  us?  Shall  we  discontinue  our 
branch  offices,  leave  our  buildings  unpainted,  rent  the  sides 
to  the  billboard  people,  give  an  out-of-date  expensive  lino¬ 
type  machine  to  some  museum  for  newspaper  buffs?  Shall 
we  emulate  or  shall  we  stimulate?  You  and  I  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  ai’e  not  hide-bound  by  the  “I’ll-process- 
what’s-in-front-of-me-and-make-it-last”  point  of  view. 
We’re  suj)posed  to  l)e  creative,  out-reaching,  looking  for 
something  new.  Assuming  it’s  the  advertising  man  that  is 
supposed  to  lie  the  dynamo  of  our  industry,  let’s  get  into 
gear  and  move  the  rest  of  the  machinery.  Let’s  talk  for 
more  uniformity,  less  restrictions,  more  physical  and 
mental  improvement  and  less  iron-horsing  around.  If  your 
jjublisher  isn’t  coming  to  you,  then  you  should  be  running 
to  him. 

*  * 

(These  remarks  by  Mr.  MaePherson,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  are  reprinted  from  the  July 
1965  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  NEWS.  Mr.  MaePherson  was  president  of  the 
association  during  1964-65  fiscal  year.) 


Fred  Pitzer  to  Speak 
At  Radio  &  tv  Seminar 

Fred  W.  Pitzer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  national  sales  director 
of  Jann  &  Kelley  Inc.,  newspa- 
])er  rejiresentatives,  has  been 
invited  by  the  International 
Radio  &  Television  Society  to 
speak  at  its  media  seminar  Oct. 
20.  The  title  of  his  talk  is, 
“How  to  Be  a  Media  Mix 
Master.”  About  100  members 


of  the  IRTS  are  registered  to 
attend  this  seminar  on  the 
subject  of  “There  Are  Other 
.Media.” 

Offer  SpeclaColor 

Inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  list  of  newspapers  accepF 
ing  Specta Color  preprints  ( E&P, 
Oct.  2  were  the  WaukegM 
(Ill.)  News-Sun  and  the  Lone 
ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
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We  know  the  newspaper  business.  We  know  the 
problems,  pressures  and  human  factors  involved 
in  getting  out  a  newspaper.  Our  library  of  news¬ 
paper  educational  films  with  Spanish  soundtracks 
has  increased  steadily  over  the  years.  The  follow¬ 
ing  films  are  currently  available  to  Latih-American 
newspapers  and  universities. 


INVITACION  A  UN  PERIODISMO  MEJOR 


DEL  TlPO  AL  PAPEL 


REDACCION 


QUE  MEJOR  DESAHO 


TRIBUNE  DEADLINE 


EL  ZOOLOGICO  DE  SAN  DIEGO 


UNA  MISION  II 


R.O.P.  A  COLOR 


OPERACION  AMIGO 


Preprints 
And  Specials 
Build  Linage  > 

Daily  newspapers  published 
in  New  York  State,  outside  of 
New  York  City,  can  point  to 
some  enviable  records  of  adver¬ 
tising  ^ins  since  last  January. 

And  fi^rinp  prominently  in 
the  picture  which  the  linage 
compilation  presents  are  pre¬ 
print  sections,  special  retail  pro¬ 
motions,  and  a  few  out-of-the- 
ordinary  tabloid  sections,  have 
accounted  for  plus  business. 

4.8 %  Gain  Made  FOOD  EDITORS — At  the  weelc-long  23rd  annual  Food  Editors  Confer- 

In  a  summary  of  the  linage  in  Chicago  recently.  154  editors  met  with  executives  of  40  food 

...  vr  'vr  1  n..  ?  companiBS  and  related  organizations.  Shown  at  the  Borden  luncheon 

statistics,  the  New  York  State  'll  ^  L  Archer,  executive  vice- 

Publishers  Association  shows  president.  Borden  Company;  Eleanor  Ney,  Westchester-Rocltland  News- 

August  gains  of  4.3%  from  eve-  papers;  F.  Robert  Erickson.  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre- 

ning  papers,  5%  for  morning  sentatives,  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee,  and  Ann  McDuffie, 

papers,  and  8.4%  for  Sunday  Tampa  Tribune. 

papers — adding  up  to  4.8%  on  . . - . 

the  whole.  W.  T.  Grant,  Montgomery  Ward,  special  tab  sections. 

Gains  have  been  scored  in  Sears  Roebuck  and  Penney  in  Some  local  shopping  centers 
each  quarter  of  the  year  and  at  front  among  the  chain  stores  utilized  the  newspapers’  service 
the  end  of  eight  months  the  re-  using  newspapers  in  this  kind  with  preprint  tabs  containing 
port  showed  gains  of  3.1%  eve-  of  promotional  activity.  Some  of  up  to  14,000  lines, 
ning,  5.2%  morning,  and  10.1%  the  tabs  contained  as  much  as  .  -  i  i  . 

Sunday,  with  4.1%  for  the  total.  42,000  lines  of  retail  advertising.  ‘S«-holars  &  Onts 

A  checklist  of  preprint  adver-  The  Schenectady  Union-Star  Numerous  promotional  events 
tising  supplements  carried  by  reported  118,776  lines  from  a  accounted  for  large  linage  from 
New  York  papers  in  August  put  discount  chain.  Two  Guys,  in  supermarkets,  department  and 

specialty  stores  and  shopping 
plazas.  The  Middletown  Times 
Herald-Record  developed  a  40- 
page  tab  for  the  Orange  County 
Fair  and  the  Kingston  Freeman 
ran  a  36-i)age  section  titled 
“Scholars  &  Cents”  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  many 
advertisers  participating. 

There  were  farm-and-home 
sections,  back-to-school  sections 
galore,  bank  anniversary  sec¬ 
tions  and  old  fashioned  bargain 
days — all  among  the  events  that 
generated  linage.  One  of  the  un¬ 
usual  ones  w'as  a  Gas  Tabloid 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 


SCMNIOIliiKPUIS 

Survey  GIVES  Scranton  High  rating: 


WrT- Scranton,  onl 

ISSissteW 

buying  power.  .j  was  market  was 

The  figures  show  thav  »  ^he  retail  m 

an  above  ‘verage  to  a  la  g 

SaHfe'sSrCSlK 

actions  of  outpour- ”  th.  marriage  rate 

In  Scranton,  the  huge  o^un’^^o.jceleration  iyM^^^ 

“f  went  •bov^.^*‘“o6ir'^rkrnumber  of  househf^*' 

however,  reachi«  Scranton  «  8»ven^ 

gear  across  the  ooaru. 


^f^rrantoniintts 


SAWYER -FERGUSON -WALKER  COMPANY,  INC.,  National  Representatives 


Bliss  Appointed 
Dakins'  Successor 
In  NRMA  Office 

James  J.  Bliss  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Nation,il  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

Mr.  Bliss,  who  joined  the 
NRMA  .staff  in  1954,  succeeds 
the  late  J.  Gordon  Dakins. 

Carl  N.  Schmalz,  president  of 
NRMA,  and  president,  R.  R. 
Stearns  Co.,  Boston,  said  Mr. 
Bliss’  appointment  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  directors. 

In  1958  Mr.  Bliss  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Dakins  as  his 
lal  Food  Editors  Confer-  assistant.  He  was  named  coun- 
h  executives  of  40  food  gel  to  tbe  Association  in  1955. 
it  the  Borden  luncheon 

..  Archer,  executive  vice-  (iume  from  IRS 

tchester-Rockland  News- 

sn  of  Newspaper  Repre-  Mr.  Bliss  holds  &  Bach6lor  of 
ttee,  and  Ann  McDuffie,  Science  Degree  in  Accountancy 
from  the  Fordham  University 

- .  School  of  Business  (1942).  After 

.sections.  Army  service  he  was  appointed 

al  shopping  centers  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
newspapers’  service  in  1945  and  served  until  1948  as 
int  tabs  containing  a  field  examiner  in  the  New 
[)  lines.  York  area.  From  1949  to  1954 

,  ,  he  was  associated  with  the  New 

Scholars  &  Onts  York  City  public  accounting  firm 

Numerous  promotional  events  Hurdman  and  Cranston. 

or  large  linage  from  Mr.  Bliss  is  a  member  of  the 
ts  department  and  American  Bar  Association  and 
tores  and  shopping  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
i  Middletown  Times  Association. 

>rd  developed  a  40-  M*"-  Schmalz  said  that  George 

r  the  Orange  County  Plant  will  continue  as  manager 
le  Kingston  Freeman  the  Association’s  Personnel 
jiage  section  titled  Group  and  Store  Management 
&  Cents”  for  the  Group, 
duration,  with  many  • 

participating.  Worcester  Papers  Win 

'ere  fann-and-home  3  Advertising  Awards 
ick-to-school  sections  ^ 

ik  anniversary  sec-  Boston 

Id  fashioned  bargain  The  Worcester  Telegram  and  ^ 
inong  the  events  that  the  Evening  Gazette  won  three 
inage.  One  of  the  un-  of  four  advertising  awards  pre- 
w'as  a  Gas  Tabloid  sented  by  the  New  England 
<ara  Falls  Gazette.  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
•  tive  Association.  They  won  first  , 

lilt  place  in  color  advertising,  and  i 

.  .  "  took  the  first  and  second  places  j 

'Crtisillg  in  black-and-white  advertising, 

int  Company  of  New  Leland  J.  Adams,  advertising 
amed  Grey  Advertis-  director,  and  John  W.  Reeves, 
its  agency  for  na-  fotail  advertising  manager,  ac- 
rtising.  The  appoint-  cepted  the  honors  for  these 
?ctive  Feb.  1.  newspapers  here  recently, 

vertising  and  store  Mr-  Adams  gave  special  com-  ; 
ition  will  continue  to  mendation  to  Mr.  Reeves,  Peter  | 
through  the  W.  T.  G.  Markham,  retail  advertising  i 
irtising  department,  representative,  and  Gordon  S.  : 
gency  was  McCann-  Newcomb,  advertising  layout  ; 
[;:o  specialist. 

’  • 

JBLISHING  Santana  to  El  Tiempo 

BUSINESS  William  Santana,  former 

stabiished  Eastern  chief  of  press  credentials  at  the  i 

New  York  World’s  Fair,  has 
Available.  been  appointed  director  of  ad- 

iwipais  .  vertising  for  El  Tiempo,  Span- 

Editor  &  Poblisher  •  1.  1  j  -i  r  •  r 

ish-language  daily. 
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W.  T.  Grant  Names 
Grey  Advertising 

W.  T.  Grant  Company  of  New 
York  has  named  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.  as  its  agency  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  effective  Feb.  1. 

Local  advertising  and  store 
sales  promotion  will  continue  to 
be  handled  through  the  W.  T. 
Grant  advertising  department. 

Former  agency  was  McCann- 
Marschalk  Co. 

PUBLISHING 

BUSINESS 

Old,  Established  Eastern 
Publication  For  Sale 
Over  $100,000  Tax  Loss 
Available. 

Principals  Only, 

Box  C16,  Editor  &  Poblisher 


langor  iatl^ 

"Maine's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper" 

Announces 
the  appointment  of 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

as  Advertising  Representatives 
effective  Oetoher  16,  1965 
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CLASSIFIED  CUINIC 

Four  Factors  Spur 
Staff  Dedication 

By  Stan  FinsneHH 

CAM,  Providence  Juumal-Bulleliii 


One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic  hit  on  something 
that  for  some  unexplainable 
reason  seems  to  be  common  to 
classified  advertising  and  un¬ 
common  in  many  parts  of  to¬ 
day’s  business  world. 

It’s  DEDICATION,  and  this 
quality  was  vividly  described  by 
Daniel  Pauley,  CAM  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record. 

In  accounting  for  his  “staying 
out  of  the  hot  seat”  by  produc¬ 
ing  “roughly  45%  increases  in 
linage  during  the  past  12 
months,”  Mr.  Pauley  said,  “The 
one  explanation  I  can  come  up 
with  is  the  all-out  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  classified  people.” 

“I  mean,”  he  said,  “outside 
salespeople  who  think  nothing 
of  putting  in  a  dO-hour  week 
and  tripling  their  sales,  ’phone 
gals  who  work  through  their 
lunch  hours  during  peak  periods 
and  have  doubled  their  sales 
efficiency,  detail  personnel  who 
take  their  work  home  with  them 
when  the  load  gets  too  heavy 
to  handle. 

“Why  does  a  classified  staff 
knock  themselves  out  to  do  an 
outstanding  job  when  the  trend 
in  America  today  seems  to  be 
toward  a  diminishing  work 
week?” 

Here,  according  to  Mr. 
Pauley,  are  the  reasons: 


DIRECTION:  a  management 


PKOOP  rOMTIVE  . . . 

thol  NMro  Nawspopar  Sarvic*  DOES 


that  wants  to  build  classified, 
that  knows  the  problems  and  is 
willing  to  help  with  them. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS: 
“In  Middletown,  we  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  a  new  plant,  com¬ 
plete  with  air  conditioning,  new 
office  furniture,  clean  and  con¬ 
genial  surroundings”  ...  in¬ 
stead  of  the  “typical  newspaper 
office  that’s  supposed  to  be  a 
dirty  cluttered  mess  of  disor¬ 
ganization.” 

INCENTIVE:  “Outside  sales¬ 
men  on  a  salarj'  plus  a  per¬ 
centage  of  .sales  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  last  year’s  figures  plus 
a  higher  percentage  on  any  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year.  Telephone 
salesgirls,  with  considerable  de¬ 
tail  work  besides  selling,  are 
paid  a  group  bonus  based  on  ad 
count  increases. 

“Just  to  say  you  have  an  in¬ 
centive  plan  isn’t  enough,”  says 
Mr.  Pauley.  “If  it  doesn’t  let 
the  sales  staff  reap  the  harvest 
after  a  good  month,  you  should 
consider  making  the  changes 
necessary  for  a  good  workable 
plan.” 

MORALE:  Mr.  Pauley  feels 
that  high  morale  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  have  played  an  important 
role  in  his  success  .story.  “We 
see  to  it  that  each  employee 
eventually  learns  all  aspects  of 
the  department.  We  endeavor 
to  work  as  a  team,  helping  each 
other  so  we  may  all  achieve 
higher  goals  and  more  satis¬ 
faction.  There  are  no  secrets  in 
the  department  and  we  talk 
openly’  about  linage,  ad  count, 
I’evenue,  costs.  Every  member 


knows  he  plays  an  important 
part  m  our  operation.” 

*  «  « 

Typographical  Angle 

Howard  N.  King,  typographic 
consultant  with  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation,  was  another 
speaker  at  the  PNPA  Classified 
Clinic. 

As  he  addressed  this  group 
of  CAMs,  Mr.  King  said,  “he 
had  a  feeling  he  was  in  the  right 
church  but  the  wrong  pew” 
and  couldn’t  understand  “what 
earthly  good  a  typographer 
could  do  for  a  bunch  of  classified 
advertising  managers.”  But,  he 
brought  out  some  things  to  think 
about. 

“Since  I  spend  so  much  time 
trying  to  create  unusual  edi¬ 
torial  pages,”  Mr.  King  con¬ 
tinued,  “it  nev’er  occurred  to  me 
until  recently  that  perhaps  more 
time  should  be  spent  with  classi¬ 
fied.  In  most  instances  classified 
adv’ertising  pages  appear  to  be 
a  jungle  of  lines,  crammed  tight 
together  and  quite  often  it’s 
difficult  to  locate  the  classifica¬ 
tion  in  which  you’re  interested.” 

According  to  Mr.  King,  there 
is  a  strong  move  toward  sans 
serif  faces  for  classified  body 
type.  He  referred  to  an  ANPA 
survey  of  709  newspapers  show¬ 
ing  that  300  of  them  are  using 
sans  serif  faces  compared  to  200 
a  year  ago.  Short  descenders  are 
becoming  more  popular,  too.  Pa- 
I)ers  using  0*2  pt.  type  with 
short  descenders  can  set  their 
iKidy  tyi)e  on  a  5  pt.  slug. 
“This,”  says  Mr.  King,  “brings 
economy  of  approximately  10% 
in  column  depth.” 

Here  are  Mr.  King’s  evalua¬ 
tion  points  in  choosing  classified 
Iwdy  faces:  “Readability,  maxi¬ 
mum  word  count  per  line,  and 
the  minimum  slug  size  on  which 
the  face  can  be  cast.  Designers 
of  classified  sections  look  for 
typefaces  that  set  big  on  the 
slug,  have  open  counters,  avoid 
ink  traps  and  resist  stereotyping 
distortion.”  Mr.  King  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of 
numerals  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  recommended  .sans  serif 


faces  for  better  duiability. 

Mr.  King  referred  to  the 
growing  number  of  newspapers 
using  larger  type  in  their  news 
columns  and  predicted  this 
would  increase.  (More  than  150 
newspapers  are  now  u.sing  9  pt. 
type.) 

I.urgcr  Type  I'nneri'sHary 

But,  interestingly,  it  was  Mr. 
King’s  opinion  that  the  move  to 
larger  type  was  not  nece.ssary  to 
classified.  “You  and  your  job 
are  different  because  the  reader 
of  the  classified  section  will  con¬ 
fine  his  reading  to  one  or  two 
classifications  that  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  at  the 
moment.  There  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  the  small  type  dis¬ 
turbing  him.” 

Mr.  King  feels  that  good  in¬ 
dexing  and  good  identification 
of  classifications  are  of  much 
more  value  to  the  reader  than 
larger  type. 


Chrysler  Assigns 
Muller  to  Work 
On  Plant  City  PR 

Detroit 

Appointments  of  Richard  J. 
Muller  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  manager  of  field 
public  I’elations  services  for 
Chrysler  Corporation  and  of 
Britton  W.  Temby  to  succeed 
Mr.  Muller  as  manager  of  radio 
and  television  services  in  the 
public  relations  office  have  been 
announced  by  John  A.  Ford, 
vicepresident — public  relations. 

Mr.  Muller  will  head  the  field 
public  relations  department 
which  provides  public  relations 
serv’ices  in  plant  city  locations 
outside  Michigan  and  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington. 

Prior  to  joining  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration  in  October,  1961,  as 
manager  of  radio  and  television 
sen’ices,  Mr.  Muller  was  news 
director  of  KDKA-TV,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Previously  he  had  sen’ed 
as  news  director  of  WHCT  and 
WNBC  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  , 
is  a  graduate  of  Bard  College, 
1951,  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  international  affairs 
and  history.  After  graduation, 
he  joined  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  as  an  intelligence 
officer. 

Mr.  Temby  comes  to  Chrysler 
Corporation  from  WWJ  and 
WWJ-TV  in  Detroit  where  he 
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had  served  as  a  radio-tv  re¬ 
porter  since  1955.  From  1951  to 
1955  he  was  news  director  of 
WKNX  radio  and  television  in 
Saginaw,  Mich.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  a  reporter-photographer  on 
the  Saginaw  News. 
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Counting  heads?  >  reach  the  heads  that  count! 

Technically,  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  is  made  up  of  the  city  and  six 
surrounding  counties.  But,  outside  of  St.  Louis  city  and  coimty, 

68%  of  the  area  is  farms  and  forests  .  .  .  with  less  than  200  people 
per  square  mile.  7  out  of  10  live  in  the  heart-of-the-market,  St. 

Louis  city  and  county.  Here  more  than  75%  of  all  retail  sales  are 
made.  And  here,  the  Post-Dispatch  has  a  home  readership  of  71% 
daily  and  87%  Sunday.  Reach  the  heads  that  count.  Sell  the  heart 
of  America’s  8th  market  in  the  .  .  . 

ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

First  By  Far  Where  The  Sales  Are 

MEMBER:  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 

SOURCES:  R.  L.  POLK.  SALES  MANAGEMENT  MAGAZINE 


Cowles  Hails 
Investment 
In  New  Plant 

Di’rango,  Colo. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Trilmne, 
praised  the  Durango  Herald  for 
the  investment  it  has  made  and 
declared  his  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  press  as  a  whole  at  a 
ceremony  to  mark  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald’s  new  offset 
plant  last  week. 

Quoting  the  words  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  who  had  described  newspa- 
pering  as  “a  strange  animal  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  mixture  of  a  bus¬ 
iness  and  a  profession,”  Mr. 
Cowles  said:  “From  a  busine.ss 
standpoint,  the  investment  of 
$300,000  in  this  new  and  com¬ 
pletely  modem  plant  seems  to 
me  to  represent  a  considerable 
vote  by  Arthur  and  Morley 
(Ballantine)  in  the  prosperity 
and  growth  not  only  of  Durango 
but  of  Southwest  Colorado  and 
indeed  the  entire  ‘Four  Corners’ 
region  of  the  American  South¬ 
west. 

“But  equally,  this  new  plan 
signifies  to  me  their  continuing 
faith  in  the  vitality  of,  and  pub¬ 


lic  nt*ed  for,  l)etter  and  l)etter 
printed  journalism.” 

Mr.  Cowles  has  a  close  bond 
with  the  Durango  Herald.  The 
newspaper  is  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Arthur  and  Morley 
Ballantine.  Mrs.  Ballantine  is 
his  sister. 

Mr.  Cowles  spoke  of  the  post¬ 
war  growth  of  radio  and  tv, 
saying  that  “prognosticators 
underestimated  the  enduring 
characteristics  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  even  books,”  but 
in  fact  what  had  resulted  was 
that  each  medium  had  developed 
its  own  special  usefulness. 

‘Valuable  Supplement' 

“Broadcasting  has  not  dis¬ 
placed  or  shrunk  the  role  of 
printed  communications,  but  has 
instead  become  a  swift,  dramatic 
and  highly  v'aluable  supplement 
to  it,”  he  said. 

Pointing  out  that  people 
“sometimes  talk  about  a  sup¬ 
posed  decrease  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  available  to  them,” 
he  stressed  that  there  were  ac¬ 
tually  more  daily  newspapers 
being  published  today  in  the 
U.S.  than  were  published  20 
years  ago. 

“For  every  spectacular 
‘death’  of  a  newspaper  like  the 
S'ew  York  Mirror,  someone  else 
is  either  starting  a  new  news¬ 
paper  in  some  other  town  or 
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up  to  30% 
with 

Air-Powered 
Ink  Suppiy 


Many  publishers  and  printers 
are  saving  up  to  30%  on  time 
and  materials  with  Graco  air- 
powered  ink  supply  systems. 
Graco  has  a  full  line  of  safe, 
air-powered  systems  available 
to  transfer  all  inks,  including 
offset  and  letterpress,  directly 
from  containers  to  the  foun¬ 
tains.  These  systems  eliminate 
double  handling  and  ink 
wastes. 

Graco  ink  supply  systems 
dispense  ink  from  bulk  drum 
or  45-lb  kits  .  .  .  pay  less  per 
pound  and  save!  Ink  supply 


is  sealed  from  air  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  skinning.  Ink  contain¬ 
ers  are  completely  emptied.  A 
constant  ink  supply  is  avail¬ 
able  on  demand.  Graco  also 
has  air-powered  systems  for 
lubricants,  adhesives,  and 
press  wash. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 

THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

GRAY  COMPANY.  INC. 

1033  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


suburb,  or  is  changing  a  weekly 
into  a  daily,”  he  added.  The 
number  of  newspapers  had 
grown,  circulation  was  up  and 
advertising  revenue  had  multi¬ 
plied  three  and  one-half  times 
since  1945.  Newspapers  were 
constantly  employing  more  peo¬ 
ple. 

Other  highlights  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  day  were  an  address  by 
John  W.  Ballantine,  teacher  and 
consultant  in  labor-management 
relations,  Princeton  University, 
N.J.,  and  a  community  dinner 
given  by  the  Herald  which  was 
attended  by  Colorado  Governor 
John  A.  Love. 

The  new  13,60(1  .sq.  ft.  plant 
more  than  doubles  the  old  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Herald.  It  is  the 
major  item  in  the  newspaper’s 
expansion  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  conversion  to  offset  print¬ 
ing.  Already,  the  Herald  has 
published  three  sections  on  its 
new  four-unit  Fairchild  News 
King  press  and  has  installed  a 
24-in.  Browm  Commodore  cam¬ 
era.  It  is  planned  to  publish  all 
sections  of  the  newspaper  from 
the  new  plant  by  later  this 
month. 

• 

Column  Provided 
Want  Ad  Readers 

San  Francisco 

Plans  to  expand  the  syndica¬ 
tion  of  his  column  of  advice  to 
job  seekers  are  announced  by 
Ben  C.  Tamutzer,  editor  and 
publisher,  California  Employ¬ 
ment  Directory  and  of  other  re¬ 
gional  employment  directories. 

His  On  the  Hiring  Line  col¬ 
umn  of  tips  and  employment 
comment  now  appears  regularly 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  San  Francisco 
Progress. 

Mr.  Tamutzer  is  a  former 
newspaperman.  His  activities 
have  included  a  ski  column  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

He  dev’eloped  a  newsletter. 
Jobs  in  California,  as  well  as  the 
directories.  The  column  material 
is  of  general  interest,  Mr.  Tar- 
nutzer  pointed  out. 


Gaskill  Elected 
As  President  of 
Ross  Associates 

T.  J.  Ross  has  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  T.  J,  Ro.ss  and 
Associates  Inc.  (formerly  Ivy 
Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross),  one  of  the 
oldest  public  relations  firms  in 
the  U.S. 

William  J.  Gaskill,  who  has 
been  executive  vicepresident, 
was  elected  president.  Earl 
Kirmser,  formerly  a  vicopresi- 
dent,  becomes  executive  vice- 
president  and  a  director. 

Mr.  Ross  has  headed  the  firm 
since  the  death  of  Ivy  Lee  in 
1934.  Mr.  Ross  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  firm  since  1919. 

Mr.  Gaskill,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Ross  organi¬ 
zation  12  years,  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  public  relations  and 
allied  work  more  than  20  years. 
He  began  his  career  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  He 
later  taught  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  before  be¬ 
coming  an  editor  of  the  Gallup 
Poll.  He  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  Hawaii  carrying  out 
economic  and  public  attitude 
studies  and  work  in  public  infor¬ 
mation.  He  was  for  five  years 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Dole  Pineapple  Company. 

Mr.  Kirmser,  also  a  former 
newspaperman,  associated  with 
the  Ross  firm  since  1963,  was 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Rheem  Manufacturing  Co. 

• 

Foreman  Leaves  BBDO 
To  Work  in  Europe 

Robert  L.  Foreman,  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  cre¬ 
ative  services  for  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.,  has 
resigned  effective  Dec.  31  to  be¬ 
come  an  international  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant. 

Mr.  Foreman,  who  has  been 
with  BBDO  nearly  27  years,  will 
maintain  offices  in  London, 
Geneva,  Frankfort  and  Milan- 
Verona.  Charles  H,  Brower, 
BBDO  chairman  of  the  board, 
has  announced  that  Mr.  Fore¬ 
man’s  position  will  not  be  filled 
at  this  time.  James  J.  Jordan 
will  become  creative  director  of 
the  New  York  office.  John  F. 
Bergin  will  become  chairman 
of  the  agency’s  creativ’e  plans 
board. 

Fifth  for  Dix 

Ashland,  Ohio 

The  Dix  Newspapers  group 
has  added  the  Ashland  Thnes- 
Gazette  as  the  fifth  member. 
The  group  now  has  four  dailies 
in  Ohio  and  one  in  Kentucky. 
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Oddball  .  Our  metro  market  ranks  a  modest  101st. 
The  market  we  actually  cover  ranks  a  mighty  14th!  That 
is  odd,  isn’t  it?  □  This  oddity  comes  from  statewide  coverage 
in  depth.  It’s  important  to  know  this  when  buying  markets 
by  the  numbers.  □  Next  time  you’re  buying  the  so-called 
top-25  or  top-50  markets,  remember  the  oddball.  Just  count¬ 
ing  counties  with  50%  or  better  family  coverage,  our  Sunday 
market  comes  up  14th  .  .  .  and  our  daily  market  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  30th!  How  ’bout  those  numbers  (from  a  newspaper 
out  in  Iowa)? 


But  Spot  Boy  in  Iowa  ...  If  you’re 
buying  saturation  spot  coverage, 
consider  our  “Newspaper  Spots” 
program.  Utiiizing  muitiple  inser¬ 
tions  with  frequency,  this  new 
smali-space  plan  is  your  best  buy 
forC.P.M.,  coverage  and  continu¬ 
ity.  Frequency  discounts  to  40X 
of  open  rate.  Many  options.  High¬ 
ly  flexible.  Call  or  write  for  guar¬ 
anteed  position  availabilities. 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Qardnwr  CowIm,  PrMidant 
SUNDAY 522,784*COMBINED  DAILY 354,506 
Nationally  rapresantad  by  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and 
Ormsboa,  Inc.,  Naw  York,  Phlladalphia,  Chicato,  Datroit. 
Atlanta,  Los  Angalas,  San  Francisco,  Minnaapolis 


Press  Group 
Centennial 
In  Illinois 


Springfield,  Ill. 

A  Century  of  Service  to 
Illinois  newspapers  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  at  its  Centennial 
convention  here  Oct.  14-16. 

The  Illinois  Press  Association 
was  established  during  the 
closing  year  of  the  Civil  War. 
Two  years  prior  to  that  time, 
during  1863,  a  movement  for  a 
state  society  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  was  started 
to  band  together  members  of  the 
press  for  the  development  of 
professional  ideals  and  stand¬ 
ards,  the  elimination  of  undesir¬ 
able  and  unprofitable  business 
methods,  and  unified  action  in 
legislative  matters. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  was 
over  on  April  9,  I860,  more  than 
a  score  of  editors  had  been  en¬ 
listed  in  the  preliminary  organ¬ 
ization  work  that  would  make 
the  state  association  become  a 
reality.  A  membership  drive  was 
launched  and  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  was  founded  in  the 
fall  of  1865. 

From  a  membership  of  80 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 


the  lieginning,  the  Association 
has  grown  over  the  years  reach¬ 
ing  a  current  high  of  710  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  this  number  625  are 
newspapers — 60  dailies  and  565 
weeklies.  The  balance  of  the 
membership  includes  former 
publishers,  press  relations 
people,  specialized  publications, 
and  industry  etiuipment  and 
supply  firms. 

Spon  sort'd  J -School 

Fathering  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  w’as  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  during  its  100 
year  histor>\  The  IP  A  worked 
for  many  years  on  this  project; 
fostering  the  interest,  assisting 
in  the  planning,  and  finally  spon- 
.soring  the  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly  which  secured 
the  necessary  appropriations  to 
establish  the  school  in  1927. 
Today,  the  UI  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications 
ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  in  the  nation. 

Since  its  beginning  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  has  always 
espoused  the  cardinal  principle 
of  good  government — Tell  the 
People!  Awareness  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  government  “encroach¬ 
ments”  committed  the  IPA  at 
its  first  meeting  to  champion  the 
“people’s  right  to  know.”  This 
embraced  the  principle  that  all 
significant  actions  of  govern- 


Mister: 

the  orders  read  Teletypesetter® 
...cap “T”  and  TTS!..all  caps 


That’s  the  way  to  sound  off  about 
the  world’s  only  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  cost  reduction  system 
for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  and  photocomposing 
machines  by  tape  —  perforators, 
operating  units,  typesetting  com¬ 
puter,  selective  allotter  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Telelypesetter  or  TTS!  To 
go  by  the  book,  they’re  registered 
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ment  bodies,  whether  general  or  canonized  by  the  press  for  his 
local,  .should  be  widely  published  fight  against  oppression  of  the 
for  the  information  and  apprais-  slaves  and  his  fearless  cham- 
al  of  the  people.  pionship  of  freedom  of  the  press 

The  A.s.sociation  has  func-  which  had  led  to  his  martyrdom 
tioned  arduously  over  the  years  28  years  earlier, 
for  legislation  to  accomplish  this  lilinois  was  a  state  of  (country 
via  public  notice  in  newspapers,  new.spapers.  Chicago  was  a 
and  has  lieen  .succe.ssful,  too,  in  country  town  of  25,(100  with 
seeing  to  it  that  state  laws  were  hand-set  small-run  general  in- 
enacterl  assuring  that  public  terest  dailies  containing  a  bit 
records  and  public  meetings  be  of  telegraph  news,  a  few  local 
“open  to  the  public.”  stories,  conventional  columns  of 

The  IP.4  has  also  diligently  editorials,  a  large  amount  of 
fought  anti-advertising  laws  miscellany  rather  difficult  to 
which  would  affect  the  public  classify  as  news,  and  some  well- 
economy  and  public  good  . .  .  and  framed  advertisements.  Daily 
has  battled  to  preserve  the  free-  journalism  outside  of  Chicago 
(lorn  of  the  press  upon  which  was  more  of  a  wish  than  a 
other  rights,  privileges  and  free-  reality. 

doms  of  our  people  depend.  In  1865  there  were  about  200 

1  t  .  j  r  1-  newspapers  in  the  state  com- 

Celebraled  Editors  jg20.  Of 

The  year,  1865,  which  saw  the  the  200,  26  were  small  dailies 
modest  beginnings  of  the  Asso-  and  135  were  weeklies.  The  total 
elation  is  an  interesting  one  to  was  about  70  less  than  at  the 
students  of  Illinois  journalism,  start  of  the  Civil  War.  The  num- 
Illinois  men  who  were  to  exert  ber  grew  to  over  1,000  in  1900. 
influence  on  the  profession  Today  there  are  750  papers  in 
already  occupied  a  place  in  the  Illinois,  of  which  76  are  dailies, 
scheme  of  life:  • 

Joseph  Medill  was  sponsoring  i  i  •  i 

and  interpreting  the  Lincoln  Earl  Fickertt  Elected 
policies  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  To  Kansas  Hall  of  Fame 
of  which  he  had  been  editor  for  Lawrence,  Kan. 

10  year.s,  and  grievmg  over  the  Fickertt.  whose  career 

loss  to  the  country  when  Lincoln  ■  v  •  i  •  _  j 

...  A  1  1-10/?-  in  Kansas  journalism  spanned 

Ed^ar^W  Script  was  a 

.  ,  .  u'  J  u-  named  the  49th  member  of  the 

child  at  work  and  play  on  his  ^  xt  u  n  ^ 

father’s  farm  near  Rushville,  Newspaper  Hall  of 

Illinois,  with  no  thought  of  the  the  University  of  Kan- 

forces  that  would  sweep  him 

into  new'spaper  w’ork  in  Detroit  „  a  /.u  /•  «/. 

and  into  organization  of  the  3,  1961  at  the  age  of  76,  was 
Scripps-Howard  enterprises.  ^f^itor  of  the  Pe^ 

Melville  E.  Stone  was  a  sopho-  Gazette -  HeraM  for  25 

more  in  Chicago  high  school  and  to  his  retirement  in 

a  cub  reporter  on  the  Chicago  ^ffan  his  career  as  a 

Trihuvtfi  hoy  sweeping  out  the  office  of 

:  At  that  time  there  was  no  the  Sylvia  Sun. 

■  Chicago  Daily  News,  but  Victor  In  1954,  he  sold  the  Peabody 
Fremont  Law’son,  great  proprie-  paper  to  its  present  owners,  Mr. 
tor-editor  of  that  paper  at  a  nnd  Mrs.  W.  V.  Krause, 
later  date,  was  spending  sum-  • 

mers  with  his  parents  in  Chicago 

and  attending  Phillips  Academy  m  New  Spot 

at  Andover.  Albert  R.  Stem  has  joined 

Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  of  the  the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
Alton  Observer  had  already  been  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 

Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep- 
-O  resentatives.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  sales  staff  of 
&6T  In  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.  and  Sawyer- 

Connecticut’,  eat-  since  1956. 

t!  New  London  At  CWO&O,  he  will  specialize  in 

rink  sales  average  transportation  and  liquor  ac- 

household,  highest  counts, 

major  city  in  the  • 

•SM  M  Survey  Assistant  Manager 

Detroit 

The  appointment  of  William 
Benson  as  assistant  national  ad- 
flF  vertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 

Free  Press  has  been  announced 
LONDON  by  Advertising  Director  Elving 

IMECTICUT  N.  Anderson.  Prior  to  joining 

1*1  RcpreMntiiivM :  the  Free  Press  in  1958,  Mr. 

in.  G*..n  a  stndin,.  Inc.  Benson  had  worked  for  the  New 

York  Mirror. 
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Get  In 

—with  Connecticut's  eat- 
ing-outest!  New  London 
Eat  &  Drink  sales  average 
$579  per  household,  highest 
of  any  major  city  in  the 
State.* 

*SM  ‘iS  Survey 


NEW  LONDON 
CONNECTICUT 

National  Rapresantativos : 
Johnaon.  Kant  Gavin  L  SInding,  Inc. 


If's  a  great  place  to  live . . . 


Corporate  headquarters  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  at  Armonk.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  seven  divisional  headquarters  plus  operations  in  Harrison,  Ossining,  Peekskill,  White 
Plains  and  Yorktown  are  all  located  in  Westchester  County. 


and  a  great  place  to  work 


Into  the  area  served  by  the  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers  a  contin¬ 
ual  procession  of  America’s  top  corpora¬ 
tions  has  moved  in  recent  years  to  estab¬ 
lish  administrative  offices,  research 
centers  and  production  facilities. 

These  corporations’  executives  and 
skilled  employees  have  come  to  live  in 
Westchester  and  neighboring,  fast-grow¬ 


ing  Rockland  County.  Among  them  are 
many  of  the  more  than  200,000  families 
who  read  and  rely  on  our  ten  Westches¬ 
ter  Rockland  dailies. 

Advertisers  are  successfully  selling 
these  top  prospects  by  using  our  influen¬ 
tial  dailies  regularly.  If  you  are  not  one 
of  these  advertisers,  by  all  means  be¬ 
come  one  now.  Get  the  details  today! 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH,  INC. 


HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers 
DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon 
STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle 


MEMBERS:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 

REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains 
DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester 
DAILY  TIMES,  Motnaroneck 
EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 


DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 
JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 


Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


Stauffer  Paying 
$5.9  Million  for 
Station  in  Texas 

Topeka,  Kan. 

KGNC  AM-FM-TV  of  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas,  has  been  sold  to 
Stauffer  Publications  Inc.  of 
Topeka,  for  $5.1)  million. 

S.  B.  Whittenburg,  publisher 
of  the  Amarillo  (ilobe-News, 
which  own€*d  the  .station  since 
1935,  and  Oscar  S.  Stauffer, 
president  of  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions,  made  the  joint  announce¬ 
ment. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Black¬ 
burn  &  Co.  was  the  broker. 

It  is  the  first  major  purchase 
by  Stauffer  Publications  since 
it  bought  out  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions  of  Topeka  in  1957. 

Stauffer  publishes  the  To¬ 
peka  Daily  Capital,  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  the  Sunday 
Capital- Journal,  several  farm 
publications  and  other  news 
papers  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Oklahoma.  It  also 
operates  WIBW  AM-FM-TV  in 
Topeka  and  two  other  stations 
in  Kansas  and  one  in  Oklahoma. 

KGNC,  formed  in  1935  by  the 
Globe-News  in  a  merger  of 
WDAG  and  KGRS,  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  affiliate 
for  the  Texas  Panhandle  on 
Channel  4. 

• 

Newspaper-Station 
Extension  Opposetl 

Washington 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  urged  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  last 
w-eek  to  rule  that  the  remaining 
UHF  television  channels  should 
not  be  assigned  to  owners  of 
newspapers  published  in  areas 
covered  by  the  UHF  station. 

The  organization  said  that  the 
restriction  “is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  preserving  what  lit¬ 
tle  diversity  still  exists  in  the 
realm  of  communications  me¬ 
dia.” 

The  ACLU’s  views  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  letter  signed  by  John 
de  J.  Pemberton  Jr.,  executive 
dii-ector,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Pil- 
pel,  chairman  of  the  radio-tv 
committee. 

• 

In  Radio  Purchase 

SEATT1£ 

Dan  L.  Starr,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer,  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  is  one  of 
four  principals  who  have  agreed 
to  buy  the  stock  of  Tacoma 
Broadcasters  Inc.,  owner  of 
KTCA  Radio,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 


WITH  MERIT— Robert  H.  O'Brien 
(right),  publisher  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil,  was  elected  presi- 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Dale  Carrell  (left), 
publisher  of  the  Keokuk  Daily 
Gate-City,  was  named  vicepresi- 
dent. 


General  Exeellenee 
CitatiuiiM  in  Iowa 

Marshalltown,  la. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Cazette 
and  the  Keokuk  Daily  Cate  City 
walked  off  with  top  honors  in 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association’s 
first  annual  “Better  Newspaper 
Contest.”  They  were  named 
winners  in  their  respective  cir¬ 
culation  classifications  in  the 
General  Excellence  category. 

The  Ottumwa  Courier  won 
the  Association’s  seventh  annual 
Community  Service  Award. 

Ottumwa  recently  dedicated 
and  occupied  its  “new”  City  Hall 
— and  on  this  hangs  the  story  of 
a  successful  campaign  conducted 
almost  alone  by  the  Courier. 

When  a  new  Post  Office  was 
built  and  occupied  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  Ottumwa  business 
district  last  year,  the  old  Fed¬ 
eral  building  was  vacated  and 
made  available  for  $46,000. 

In  the  face  of  opposition  from 
the  City  Council,  the  Courier 
launched  a  campaign  to  acquire 
the  building  and  turn  it  into  a 
City  Hall. 

Twice  the  Council  decided 
against  this  “bargain” — and  the 
second  time  this  was  done  the 
Courier  suggested  editorially 
that  people  flood  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  with  protests  and  petitions. 

Thousands  were  signed  with¬ 
in  two  days;  finally  the  proposi¬ 
tion  carried  overwhelmingly. 

• 

Gift  to  Girls’  Camp 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Fund 
has  donated  $22,500  to  the 
San  Antonio  Council  of  Cam] 
Fire  Girls  for  a  swimming 
to  be  built  at  Camp  Nawa 
The  gift,  announced  by  0 
Chandler,  Times  publisher  ai 
president  of  the  Fund,  is  one 
a  continuing  series  of  contri 
tions  made  by  the  Los  Angi 
Times  Fund  for  the  benefit 
the  youth  of  Southern  Ci 
fomia. 
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and  we'll  make  a  web  splice  at  any 
speed  .  . .  automatically  or  semi 
automatically.  With  the  Hoe 
positive-drive  tension  belt 
and  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  pasters  can 
be  made  down  to  minimum 
roll  diameter.  Experience  in 
the  held  has  established  a 
record  of  successful  pasters 
second  to  none. 

If  you  have  the  time,  I 

we’ll  prove  it  on  the  spot.  I 


Meanwhile,  back  upstairs  the  folder  is  whirring  away, 

Hoe  Colormatic  Chronicle— out  own  little  newspaper, 
designed  specihcally  to  demonstrate  the 
~  W  quality  of  Colormatic  printing  .  .  . 

for  straight  matter,  half-tones, 

reverses,  large 
The  Hoe 

hne  on  any  product. 
^  Changeover  from 

&  tf  collect  can  be  made 

■  moves.  The 

drive— the  industry's 

|K  proven 

device— assures  delivery 
the  maximum  collected 
product  all  speeds. 


This  invitation  is  open  to  all  newspapermen. 
And,  remember,  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
big  operator  to  benefit  from  the  profitable 
advantages  of  the  Hoe  Colormatic.  It’s  a 
flexible  press,  adaptable  to  any  size  circulation 
requirement.  Publishers  with  as  little 
as  30,000  circulation  print  with  . — - — 

Colormatic  presses  of  as  few  as  two  \ 
units  . . .  and  make  money  doing  \ 
it.  You  can  do  the  same.  \ 


The  car’s 
waiting. 
Give  us  a  call. 
212  CYpress  2-2400. 


Youth  Court 
Publicity  Is 
Beneficial 

Minneapolis 

A  Montana  judge  who 
fathered  a  law  that  allows  for 
full  press  coverage  of  juveniles 
on  trial  for  felonies  told  a  group 
of  .Minnesota  newspaper  editors 
here  that  “the  twin  enemies  of 
crime  are  fear  of  punishment 
and  fear  of  publicity.” 

Judge  Lester  H.  Loble  of  the 
District  Court  of  Helena,  Mont., 
si)oke  Oct.  1  before  the  125  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  University  of  .Minne¬ 
sota  for  the  48th  annual  Editors’ 
Short  Course.  The  Short  Course 
was  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  and  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agriculture. 

The  Loble  Law,  passed  by  the 
.Montana  Legislature  in  1961, 
provides  for  open  hearings  when 
a  juvenile  is  charged  with  a 
felony  and  publication  of  the 
juvenile’s  name  when  he  is  tried. 

“A  child  old  enough  to  commit 
a  felony  is  old  enough  to  have  a 
public  trial  with  full  newspaper 
coverage,”  said  the  Judge  ex¬ 
plaining  the  legal  philosophy. 

According  to  the  Judge,  there 
are  four  main  points  to  the  law: 


“1.  It  restores  people’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  court. 

2.  Good  youngsters  are  pro¬ 
tected.  They  don’t  have  to  take 
the  rap  for  hoodlums. 

3.  The  delinquent  parent,  too 
busy  to  care  for  a  child,  pays 
.some  attention  to  the  kids  now 
l>ecause  they  can’t  stand  the 
heat. 

4.  The  youngster  whose  name 
is  publicized  liecomes  a  lietter 
youngster.” 

The  Short  Course  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Advertising  Clinic 
and  the  Minnesota  Women’s 
Press  Association  meeting. 

Problem  for  Negro  Pres.* 

M  iss  Lucille  Bluford,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Call,  a  Negro  newspaper,  told 
the  women  that  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  of  her  newspaper  is  finding 
((ualified  personnel. 

“The  equal  opportunities  acts 
have  made  the  qualified  Negro 
college  graduate  a  much  sought- 
after  product,”  she  said.  Miss 
Bluford  added  that  any  qualified 
graduate,  white  or  Negro,  is 
wanted  by  the  Negro  press. 

The  advertising  clinic  met 
with  the  editors  to  hear  George 
A.  Donohue,  Minnesota  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology,  discuss  “Im¬ 
pacts  of  Social  Change  in  Rural 
Areas.” 

Prof.  Donohue  predicted  that 


the  rural  press  in  general  will 
continue  to  resist  social  change, 
caused  by  population  decline  and 
under  —  or  unemployment  in 
these  areas. 

“The  rural  press  is  the  last 
bastion  of  conservatism,”  he 
said.  “It  has  been  the  guardian 
of  the  individualistic  values  of 
the  rural  community,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  shall  go  on  promoting 
those  values.” 

• 

Italian  Lan^ia^e 
Daily  Folds  in  S.F. 

San  Francisco 
L'ltalia  &  La  Voce  del  Popolo, 
79-year-old  daily  here,  has  sus¬ 
pended,  but  Julian  Pardini,  at¬ 
torney,  expressed  hope  that  the 
newspaper  may  re.sume  publica¬ 
tion  on  a  reduced  scale.  While 
“the  melting  pot  has  melted  up” 
and  few  persons  read  Italian 
here  today,  a  bit  of  financial 
support  could  save  the  paper, 
Mr.  Pardini  said. 

• 

^Fanfullu  Fohls 

Sao  Paulo 
Brazil’s  only  Italian-language 
daily  published  its  final  issue 
Oct.  1.  Fanfulla,  founded  in 
1893,  announced  its  death  in  a 
black-lx)rdered  half-page  edito¬ 
rial  signed  by  Editor  Sandro 
del  Mora.  He  indicated  his  paper 
suspended  for  economic  reasons. 


Wood  Assigns  Ryan 
To  Special  Products 

Daniel  McColley,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  J.  Ryan 
to  a  newly  created  post  of  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Special  Products 
Division.  This  division  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  related  equipment 
in  graphic  arts  and  allied  fields 
other  than  newspaper  presses 
and  stereo  equipment. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  been  15  years 
as  a  sales  engineer  with  Wood 
Company  and  has  wide  expe¬ 
rience  in  data  processing  and 
computing  operation. 

Duw  Jones  Bniltls 
7tli  Printing  Plant 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc. 
has  announced  plans  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  one-story,  53,000 
.square-foot  publishing  facility 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  It  will  be 
the  seventh  new  building  erected 
since  1959  by  the  publishers  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Bar¬ 
ron's  Weekly,  the  National  Ob¬ 
server,  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
and  Dow  Jones  Books  will  be 
located  on  an  eight  and  one-half 
acre  site  in  the  Stanford  Indus¬ 
trial  Park,  adjacent  to  Stanford 
University. 


lOS  ANGELES  INVITES... 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  MEMBERS  to  the 
1965  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  -  NOV.  10-14 

Visit  the  No.  1  City  and  County  in  the  No,  1  State 

Informative  Off-hours  Trips  See  Beaches 

Business  Sessions  (Wives  Too)  Mountains,  Deserts 

See  the  Nation’s  Discover  Culture  and 

Movie  Capital  “California  Living”  Recreation 

Unsurpassed 
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Willett  and  Pipal 
In  New  Assignments 

Two  executive  appointments 
were  made  this  week  by  Mims 
Thomason,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  United  Press 
International. 

Peter  S.  Willett  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  UPI 
Audio  Network.  He  formerly 
was  business  manager  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Divisions 
of  UPI  and  was  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  Newspictures  manager. 

George  H.  Pipal  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  general  sales  execu¬ 
tive  assigned  to  UPI  Unistox. 
He  has  been  general  business 
manager  for  UPI  in  its  Euro¬ 
pean  Division. 

• 

Peters  Resigns 

Richard  D.  Peters,  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  by  Thomas 
P.  Coleman,  Associated  Press, 
who  was  first  vicepresident. 

•  •  « 

Don  Mez;kex,  automotive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Call  Bidletin 
— retired. 

I^aiOY  F.  McHugh,  retired 
police  reporter  for  Chicago’s 
American  —  named  Press  Vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Year  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion. 

4t  *  ♦ 

Robert  T.  Mexix — promoted 
to  display  advertising  manager 
of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch. 
He  has  been  an  employe  of  the 
paper  for  31  years. 

*  «  « 


Charlotte,  S.  C.,  replacing  How¬ 
ard  Criswell,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meegan  — 
named  society  editor  of  the  Mo¬ 
line  (Ill.)  Dispatch  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Nax  Carter,  who  retired 
after  10  years  in  the  job. 

«  «  * 

James  A.  Robbixs — promoted 
to  state  editor  of  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch,  replacing  Don 
R.  Casct — now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chillicothe  (O.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

JiKSEPH  J.  La  Chapelle,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Troy  Record  Co. — named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Troy  (N. 
Y.)  Record  Newspapers.  James 
T.  ViGER.  attorney  and  son  of 
Record  Newspapers’  late  pub¬ 
lisher,  J.  Arthur  Viger — elected 
to  the  board  of  directors. 

«  «  « 

William  A.  O’Neil — promot¬ 
ed  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  News¬ 
papers  to  succeed  Joseph  J.  La- 
Chapelle,  now  business  man¬ 
ager.  John  F.  Connell — assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager. 

*  «  * 

James  Harvison,  who  has 
been  with  the  Kruger  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1951,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sales  manager 
of  Kruger  Paper  Co.,  agent  for 
Richmond  newsprint. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Spier,  former  Iowa 
sports  for  the  Associated  Press 
at  Des  Moines  for  six  years,  has 
joined  AP  in  Atlanta,  as  sports 
editor. 

«  *  * 

Tommy  Thompson — from  the 
Drake  Agency,  advertising  and 
public  relations,  to  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  • 


Thomas  McSwain  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in 


AVA.1N 


CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 


Snyineers 


Jack  Shesidan — from  police 
reporter,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
to  feature  editor  of  the  Houston 
Tribune. 

*  4i  4i 

Lawrence  F.  Siciliano  — 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald. 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


441  STUART  STRtET,  BOSTON.  MASS.  02llt 
tel.  (SIT)  2S2.3200 

1301  L  MOREHEAO  ST..  CHARLOTTE,  N.C.  28204 
TEL.  (704)375-1735 


PARK 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


news  features 
with  your 

150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.10038 


news-people 


Evans  Kamin  Inskeep 


JOSEPH  E.  EVANS.  46,  recently  appointed  senior  associate  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Is  responsible  to  the  editor  (Vermont  Royster)  for  daily, 
direction  of  the  editorial  page.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
who  joined  the  WSJ  staff  in  1947  as  a  reporter  in  Europe. 

ARTHUR  Z.  KAMIN  has  moved  up  to  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Red 
Bank  (N.J.)  Register  following  the  retirement  of  James  J.  Hogan  who  worked 
for  the  paper  for  50  years.  Mr.  Kamin,  34,  joined  the  Register  in  1956  when 
it  was  published  weekly. 

LESTER  (SKIP)  INSKEEP,  political  writer  for  the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star 
who  has  been  taking  it  easy  lately  because  of  illness,  received  the  plaudits 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  the  Governor  when  he  returned  to  his  desk.  A 
formal  resolution  noted  "the  accuracy,  quality,  and  erudition  of  the  material 
which  appears  under  Skip's  byline." 


Charles  A.  Reese  Jr.  —  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising. 

«  4  * 

Morris  J.  Schiffman,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  —  new 
president  of  the  Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Russ  Kintzley — named  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States-Itcm,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Carl  Corbin,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Dan  Galouyb — now  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Mr.  Kintzley  has 
been  a  States  editorial  writer 
since  1945. 

«  ♦  * 

Al  Smith,  news  editor  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World -News 

since  1959  and  a  member  of  its 

.staff  since  1924 — retired. 

4*4 

Jamie  Wallace — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Selma 
(Ala.)  Tunes- Journal  to  sports 
editor  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Evening  Sun. 

4*4 

Earl  C.  Coulon,  a  former 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item 
reporter  —  now  director  of 
Northw’estem  State  College 
news  bureau. 

4*4 

Jerry  Piereje,  former  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
— to  the  new's  bureau  staff  at 
Northwestern  State  College. 

*  *  * 

A.  C.  Greene,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald — retired,  to  write 
novels  and  occasional  columns. 

4*4 

Frank  R.  Stansberry,  politi¬ 


cal  editor  of  the  defunct  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Times — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Business  Week’s 
Atlanta  bureau.  Thomas  H. 
Goolsby — to  the  Detroit  bureau. 
♦  «  ♦ 

John  D.  Wagn.ild,  a  former 
Cambridge  (O.)  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  reporter  —  now  director 
of  sales  promotion  for  Avis  Rent 
A  Car  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  retired 
president-publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Plain  Dealer — elected 
a  national  trustee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Automobile  Association. 

*  *  * 

Lynn  L.  Ash — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  with 
James  H.  Payne  as  assistant. 
Charles  W.  Bleuer — from  tel¬ 
egraph  to  news  editor.  Howard 
W.  Hargrave — telegraph  editor. 
Murry  J.  Hurt — sports  editor, 
with  T.  Nolan  Hurt  as  assist¬ 
ant,  Charles  H.  Sanders — fine 
arts  editor.  The  promotions  fol¬ 
low  the  retirement  of  George  R. 
Smith,  news  editor,  after  a  32- 
year  career  with  the  Argus. 

«  ♦  « 

Jack  Karie,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
American  and  previously  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic — now  an  account  executive  at 
Charles  W.  Pine  &  Associates 
PR  and  ad  agency. 

4  4  * 

Henry  C.  Saunders,  a  travel¬ 
ing  auditor  for  Seri pps- Howard 
Newspapers  —  retired  after  41 
years  in  the  treasurer’s  office  of 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Development  as  director  of  pub-  Edee  Greene,  women’s  edi- 
lic  relations.  tor,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 

♦  *  *  .VcM’.s  —  president  of  Florida 

Henry  Nell.  Itii,  formerly  Women’s  Press  Club, 
on  the  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  *  *  * 

Standard-Star  staff — news  edi-  Dave  Wright  —  named  city 
tor  of  the  weekly  Abinjfton  editor  of  the  \ortli  Hollywood 
Journal,  published  by  his  father,  (Calif.)  Valley  Times.  Ralph 
at  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.  Kaminsky,  his  assistant. 


Robert  P.  Latiirop  —  from  Dick  Zehms — now  managing 
city  editor.  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  editor  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  to  managing  editor,  Citizen-!^ ews.  Frank  Lieber- 
Great  Falls  Leader.  Terry'  T.  .man,  news  editor. 

Dwyer — promoted  to  city  editor  ♦  *  * 

of  the  Tribune.  Thomas  Heuter.man,  city 

*  ♦  *  hall  reporter,  Yakima  (Wash.) 

E.  Bri  ce  Ramey,  night  news  Daily  Republic  and  Morning 
editor,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  Herald  —  to  Washington  State 
and  Courier — promoted  to  an  as-  University  department  of  com- 
sistant  managing  editor,  in  munications  as  journalism 
charge  of  night  news  operation,  teacher. 


RICHARD  H.  FOGEL,  who  has  been  assistant  managing  editor  and  Sunday 
editor,  now  is  assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of  the  news  department  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

WILSON  LOCKE,  formerly  news  editor,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Sunday 
department  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  as  assistant  managing  editor  in  charge 

there. 


LARRY  SHANNON,  the  third  man  attected  by  the  Oakland  I ribune  editorial  ^  ^  Co-Cllicfs  Named 

staff  realiqnment,  succeeds  Mr.  Locke  as  news  editor.  He  has  been  the  u.  .e  xi.  o  o 

assistant  news  editor.  ucat.on  reporter  for  the  Syra-  Placervil 

ruse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Joumal  —  I  rr  Bel 

Leil  and  Burrell  Small  .  Joseph  DRYOEN-named  bus-  now  press  director  for  the  Syra-  have"t^n"n 

Divide  Assicnments  mess  manager  of  the  Bctrfon  cuse  Symphony  Orchestra.  publishers  of  the 

LUVltie  AbSljmmenib  jy^xly  Times,  succeed-  *  ♦  ♦  Democrat  ami  Placervi 

Kankakee,  Ill,  ing  C.  J.  Denne,  who  resigned  James  P.  Alexander,  former  gOOO-weekly  newspap 

A  change  in  management  re-  to  devote  full  time  to  private  California  and  Oregon  newspa-  lighed  by  the  Mother  lx 

sponsibilities  for  two  daily  business.  perman — cabinet  secretary  for  j^g  Co.  Don  R.  Hanc 

newspapers  in  Illinois  and  one  *  ♦  *  California’s  Governor  Edmund  been  nnWisher  mr 

in  Indiana  was  announced  Oct.  Nichols  Stroh— from  UPI,  G.  Brown.  president *of  the  corpoi 

1  by  Len  H.  Small  and  Burrell  Detroit,  to  rewrite  at  Philadel-  *  ♦  ♦  _ ^ 

L.  Small.  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  Dan  Rottenberg  —  from 

Len  Small  became  editor  and  ♦  ♦  *  sports  editor  to  news  editor,  » 

publisher  of  the  A'anA:aA:ce  Dai'ii/  Leonard  N.  Harlow  resigned  Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial-  ^  § 

Journal  and  publisher  of  the  as  state  editor  of  the  Bangor  Review.  Alan  R.  Knight  —  M 

Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican-Times,  (Me.)  Daily  News  to  work  in  area  editor.  Lucille  Thomas,  J  1^'  • 

also  president  of  the  publishing  information  office  at  the  Univer-  reporter  —  retired.  Joyce  Ed-  i  4  i 

companies.  Burrell  Small  is  pub-  sity  of  Maine.  wards  —  new  reporter  on  the  ,  I  \  H| 

Usher  of  the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  ♦  *  *  staff.  I  »,  !  Jh[0  r* 

Herald-Argus  and  president  of  Paul  K.  McCann,  a  former  ♦  ♦  *  i  |  ;  "I  ^  ^ 

the  publishing  corporation.  reporter  for  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Bill  Birge,  from  city  editor,  I  i  \ 

The  announcement  said  that  Daily  Kennebec  Jou^l— named  (Tex.)  Times,  to  gen-  I  i  LgflMp 

the  change  was  necessitated  by  coordinator  of  the  Keep  Maine  assignment  reporter,  San  |  j 

the  management  demands  of  10  Scenic  commission.  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  i  * 

allied  broadcasting  and  publish¬ 
ing  operations.  These  include: 

WRIL  (radio)  and  WIRL-TV, 

Peoria;  WKAN,  Kankakee; 

WRRR,  Rockford;  WQUA,  Mo¬ 
line,  all  in  Illinois,  WIRE,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  and  KIOA,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  The  latter  recent 
acquisition  still  is  subject  to 
FCC  approval. 

All  of  these  are  being  grouped 
under  a  Mid  America  Stations 
name  and  will  be  supervised  by 
Burrell  Small  as  president  of 
the  respective  operating  corpo¬ 
rations,  except  WQUA  and 


5;^ It  isn’t! 
^rue  that  1 
the  typical 
News-Journal 
reader  is  a  Ph.D. 


William  H.  Weatiiersby,  a  Dorothy  Watson— appointed 
former  AP  reporter — appointed  editor  of  the  Indio  (Calif.) 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Sudan.  Daily  News.  For  14  years  she 
«  «  ^  was  city  editor  of  the  Hollywood 

E.  B.  Evans,  general  man- 
ager  of  Dix  radio  stations  — 
named  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Ashland  (0.)  Times-Gazette, 
purchased  recently  by  the  Dix 
group. 


Lots  are,  of  course,  here  in  this 
scientific -cultural -intellectual 
enclave.  (More  advanced  de¬ 
grees  than  anywhere  else  you 
can  think  of.)  Putsa  special  edge 
on  newspapering  here.  Slip  up 
on  a  fact  or  commit  some  fuzzy 
bit  of  thinking  and  you  hear 
about  it  right  away.  Keeps  you 
on  your  toes.  But  it's  kind  of  ' 
nice  to  know  that  you've  got  an 
audience  that  cares.  That's  the 
way  things  are  in  the  area  served  \ 
by  the  News-Journal  Papers: 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal.  Exciting  papers  on 
which  to  work. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Dolawaro 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Lois  D.  Watkins,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Hanover  County 
(Va.)  Herald-Progress — a  com¬ 
munity  service  citation  from 
Randolph-Macon  College, 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Bill  Crawford — from  news- 
desk  sports  assignments  at  the 
Charleston  (W,  Va.)  Gazette  to 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  sports  staff. 


TEmp/e  3-3010 
KALEIGH.  N.  C. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EX-DAILY  MAN 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

Why  does  a  man  become  the  editor  ami  publisher  of  a  weekly 
newspaper?  We  put  this  question  to  two  who  took  the  plunge, 
one  a  former  managing  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily,  the  other 
a  former  printer  on  a  large-city  daily.  In  the  past  two  years, 
both  have  found  their  way  to  small  Colorado  newspapers.  This 
week  and  next,  each  tells  how  he  got  there,  why  he  was  there, 
and  what  happened  after  he  got  there. 


Keith  Ball 


In  May,  1963,  Owen  Keith 
Ball  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Up  until 
this  point,  the  entire  newspaper 
career  of  the  then-47-year-old 
Ball  had  been  almost  totally 
committed  to  daily  newspapers. 

After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  in  1941,  he  began 
on  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  remaining  there  un¬ 
til  he  went  into  the  Air  Force 
in  February,  1942. 

After  his  discharge  in  1945, 
Keith  Ball  returned  to  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  until  June,  1949, 
freelanced  for  a  year,  then 
joined  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 

In  1951,  Keith  began  a  long 
career  on  the  Miami  News,  one 
that  took  him  through  the  copy 
desk,  to  news  editor,  executive 
news  editor  and  finally  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  December,  1961. 

A  year-and-one-half  later  he 
resigned  to  buy  the  Canyon 
Courier,  a  small  weekly  in  Ever¬ 
green,  Colo. 

The  Change 

“Then  I  went  through  the 
task  of  breaking  off  the  ties  in 
Miami,”  Keith  recalls.  “It  w’as 
tough  to  resign,  to  end  what  had 
been  a  dozen  fine  years  and  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  unknown — from 
sea  level  to  7,100  feet.  From 
hot  w'eather  to  snow  more 
months  than  not.  From  daily  to 
weekly.  From  security  to  un¬ 


certainty.  From  receiving  a  pay 
check  ev'ery  week  to  writing 
them.” 

Why  did  he  make  the  change? 

“Maybe  all  newsmen  don’t 
aspire  to  owm,  edit  and  publish 
a  smalltown  newspaper,”  he  an¬ 
swers.  “But  that  was  my  dream 
and  I  made  it  come  true  by 
working  hard  to  make  it  come 
true. 

“Sometimes  the  dream  gets  a 
bit  shaky,  as  when  I  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  News,  thereby  realizing 
another  longtime  ambition.  Or 
w’hen  a  couple  of  deals  fell 
through  because  the  papers 
were  not  as  they  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  be.  All  of  which  made 
me  wonder  if  it  was  possible  to 
buy  a  paper  and  make  a  living 
running  it  without  doing  every¬ 
thing  myself.” 

He  shopped  for  a  w’eekly  five 
years  without  success,  before 
looking  toward  the  west — Keith 
was  a  native  of  Edmonton,  Ky. 
He  flew  to  Arizona  to  look  at  a 
property  and  while  he  was  there 
Keith  found  out  the  Canyon 
Courier  was  on  the  market. 

“I  flew  into  Denver  and  was 
taken  to  Evergrreen,”  he  re¬ 
members.  “The  newspaper  was 
just  right,  the  community  grow¬ 
ing,  the  price  realistic.  Perhaps 
what  convinced  me,  though,  was 
the  beauty  of  the  area.  Ever¬ 
green  w’as  hard  to  lieat  as  a 
scenic  .spot.” 


Surprisingly  to  Keith,  he 
found  the  pace  on  his  weekly 
even  faster  than  on  a  daily. 
“So  many  things  to  do,  so  few 
hands,  so  few  people,  so  few 
dollars  to  do  them  with,”  is  the 
way  he  explains  this.  “At  first, 
I  worked  seven  days  a  week, 
many  of  those  days  sixteen 
hours,  missing  meals  and  won¬ 
dering  if  it  was  worth  it.” 

Right  from  the  beginning,  he 
realized  that  he  was  no  longer 
an  editor  in  the  sense  he  had 
known  the  word  on  dailies.  He 
now  was  a  businessman.  He  was 
bookkeeper,  phone  answerer  and 
“miscellaneous  doer.” 

‘Ollier*  Jobs 

He  made  the  ad  rounds,  picked 
up  paper  supplies  in  Denver, 
put  the  papers  on  the  news¬ 
stands,  and  did  all  the  other 
jobs  nobody  wanted  to  do. 

“Fortunately,  I  had  a  girl  re¬ 
porter-photographer  to  do  most 
of  the  jobs  I  wanted  to  do  and 
had  been  trained  to  do,”  Keith 
adds. 

“I  had  a  printer  to  take  care 
of  the  press  and  camera  work 
of  our  offset  operation — a  proc¬ 
ess  I  knew  nothing  about.  And 
there  were  other  people  to  run 
the  Varitype  machines,  to  paste¬ 
up  ads,  etc. 

“But  no  matter  what,  the  pa- 
l>er  came  out,  some  money  came 
in,  and  in  tw'o  or  three  months 
I  felt  I  could  make  a  draw 
against  the  business.” 

He  says  that  it  took  quite  a 
bit  of  doing  but  inside  of  eight 
months  the  payroll  was  down 
almost  a  third,  the  paper  was 
coming  out  a  day  earlier,  and 
advertisers  w'ere  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  fact  the  (Cour¬ 
ier  was  a  good  newspaper. 

His  first  inclination  was  to 
make  drastic  changes  in  the  tab¬ 
loid  Courier’s  editorial  make-up 
and  to  give  his  readers  a  big- 
time  smalltown  newspaper.  “I 
resisted  this,”  Keith  says,  and 


retained  the  format  people  knew 
while  gradually  improving  the 
coverage. 

“We’re  a  long  way  from 
where  I  hope  to  take  the  Canyon 
Courier  but  we’v'e  increased 
news  and  picture  coverage  tre¬ 
mendously.  Our  editorials  make 
sense;  my  approach  is  99  per¬ 
cent  local,  and  people  read  them 
and  every  other  word  we  print, 
it  seems.” 

A  typical  issue  of  the  Courier 
runs  16  tabloid  pages.  The  front 
page  may  include  a  scenic  scene 
such  as  the  last  day  of  summer 
in  the  mountains  after  six  days 
of  fog,  rain  and  snow. 

Front  page  stories  tell  of  a 
proposed  county  school  budget, 
a  plan  to  merge  telephone  serv¬ 
ices,  bids  for  a  new  firehouse, 
and  the  start  of  an  area  charity 
drive. 

Inside,  it's  much  of  the  same 
plus  a  crime  story,  a  club 
agenda,  school  menus,  high 
school  notes,  weddings  and  en¬ 
gagements,  area  columns,  fire 
calls,  local  sports,  ambulance 
calls,  obits,  a  church  directory 
and  classifieds. 

The  two  editorials  concern 
themselves  with  the  schoifi 
budget  and  the  extension  of  a 
one-cent  increase  in  the  state 
gasoline  tax,  originally  passed 
to  help  flood  victims  (Keith  was 
for  the  increase,  now  is  against 
extending  the  tax  past  its  expi¬ 
ration  date). 

It’s  small  town  journalism  all 
the  way  and  one  hunts  for  some 
vestige  of  the  daily  newspaper 
world  Keith  Ball  left  behind  in  1 
Miami. 

The  only  hint  of  it  is  a  well- 
done  words-and-picture  story  on 
a  woman  who  creates  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  from  white  eggs, 
paint,  glitter,  beads,  sequins, 
tiny  figures  and  bits  of  material. 
This  story,  which  took  up  a 
whole  page  in  the  Courier,  might 
have  run  in  many  dailies  as  well 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Louis  Cassels,  UPl’s  religion  editor,  has  a  ready 
source  of  material  for  his  weekly  column,  “Religion 
in  America.”  He  teaches  Sunday  school  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  suburb  where  he  lives. 

Cassels’  writing  and  reporting  ability  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  religion.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
top  all-around  newsmen  in  Washington,  and  holds 
awards  for  journalistic  excellence  in  the  field  of 
education  as  well  as  religion. 


“By  Louis  Cassels”-  another  big  by-line  from 


U. 


nited  Xress  international 
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'^Laneastcr 

nay  not  he  a  biy  tmetu  « 
but  we  sure  ha  te 

u  hot  press"’ 

Says  Julian  Starr,  President  of  the 

Tri-County  Publishing  Company,  Lancaster,  South  Carolina. 


Tri-County’s  versatile  new 
Fairchild  Color  King*  web 
offset  press  is  certainly  “hot” — 
it  turns  out  the  local  semi¬ 
weekly  LANCASTER  NEWS,  the 
weekly  Chester  reporter  and 
FORT  MILL  TIMES,  the  bi-weekly 
spRiNGS-BULLETiN,  the  monthly 
SCOTLAND  BULLETIN,  and  tWO 

North  Carolina  weeklies  on 
contract,  plus  promotion 
pieces  and  circulars  for  retail 
stores  and  local  businesses. 
Mr.  Starr  selected  the  Color 
King  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

he  wanted  the  most  modern 
and  versatile  printing  method 
...  he  wanted  a  press  that 
would  give  him  both 
exceptionally  sharp  halftone 
reproduction  and  rich  color 
i  work ...  he  liked  the  simplicity 
Kof  the  Color  King’s  pneumatic 
controls,  its  rugged 
construction  and  Fairchild’s 
reputation  for  reliability. 
For  full  details  on  Color  King 
advantages  and  what  this 
press  might  do  for  your 
business,  write:  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment, 
Department  CK-56, 
221  Fairchild  Avenue, 
Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISIW  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMERT  CORRORAIION 


PROMOTION 

It  Takes  A  Meeting 
To  Sell  A  Good  Idea 

By  Barry  LVdan^ 

Promulion  Munaiit'r,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


What  is  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment? 

It’s  an  advertisinK  agency 
with  one  account — the  newspa¬ 
per.  It  provides  and  produces 
the  advertising,  publicity  and 
public  relations  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  That  the  basic  job  —  al¬ 
though  on  many  papers  it  han¬ 
dles  other  assignments,  too. 

It  may  be  a  one-man  depart¬ 
ment  or  a  3()-man  department, 
depending  upon  the  size  and 
needs  of  the  paper,  the  job  that 
must  l)e  done  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  management  and  its 
willingness  to  get  the  job  done. 

Just  as  one  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  is  different  from  another, 
just  as  newspapers  themselves 
differ  in  operation,  promotion 
departments  operate  in  differ¬ 
ent  spheres,  different  orbits  on 
different  newspapers. 

There  is  no  one  plant  applica¬ 
ble  to  all. 


The  method  of  operation  is 
dependent  upon  the  problems, 
the  policy  and  the  attitude  of 
the  top  personnel  of  the  paper. 

One  phase  of  the  method  of 
operation — a  phase  which  ap¬ 
plies  fundamentally  to  all  pa¬ 
pers — is  an  internal  phase  which 
emphasizes  the  need  for  co-ordi¬ 
nating  promotion  with  the  news, 
advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  If  this  phase  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  missing,  you  can 
compare  the  efficiency  of  the 
promotion  department  to  that 
of  a  high-compression  automo¬ 
bile  engine — with  several  dead 
spark  plugs. 

8  .Mt'eliiigs  a  Muiilli 

Eight  promotion  meetings  are 
held  regularly  each  month  at 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  These 
meetings  are  schedulefl  by  the 
promotion  department  with  oth¬ 
er  department  executives. 


Four  of  these  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  with  the  news  and 
circulation  departments.  The.se 
are  conducted  every  week  and 
seldom  take  more  than  30  min¬ 
utes.  Those  who  attend  are  the 
managing  editor,  the  assistant 
managing  e<litors,  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  the  promotion 
manager. 

The  other  four  meetings  are 
held  once  a  month — each  meet¬ 
ing  a  week  apart — with  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  first  meeting  is  with 
the  retail  advertising  manager 
who  meets  with  key  people  in 
the  promotion  department  to 
di.scuss  retail  sales  problems  and 
the  need  for  promotion  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  second  meeting  is  with 
the  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  third  with  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  and 
the  fourth  with  the  rotogravure 
advertising  manager.  The^e 
meetings  seldom  run  longer 
than  45  minutes. 

During  each  meeting,  the 
promotion  manager  takes  notes 
and  marks  the  action  required. 
After  each  meeting,  these  notes 
are  mimeographed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  executives  interested  in 
receding  them. 

How  does  it  work? 

Excellently. 

Everylxnly  is  part  of  the  sales 
team. 

It  has  drive  and  direction,  it 
sparks  with  action. 

A  (ItKtd  Example 

Case  in  point: 

Suppose  each  fall,  the  sports 
department  produces  a  football 
guide  as  an  added  reader  fea¬ 
ture. 

The  circulation  department 
wants  to  know  how'  big  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  what  type  of  stories 
are  planned  for  it,  what  wdll  it 
look  like,  etc. 

The  circulation  donartmeut 
wants  as  much  information 
alx)Ut  it  as  possible — to  i)ass 
along  to  its  carrier  salesmen, 
street  men  and  other  circula¬ 
tion  representatives  who  are  in 
constant  contact  with  the  buy¬ 
ing  public.  The  more  informa¬ 
tion  provided  these  circulation 
people,  the  greater  the  sales  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  that  edition. 

The  advertising  department 
wants  as  much  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible  —  to  pass 
along  to  the  salesmen  in  retail, 
geneial  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can 
tell  the  advertisers  they  call  on 
about  the  upcoming  guide  and 
stimulate  the  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  it. 

Where  does  the  information 
come  from? 

The  idea  and  decision  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  football  guide  probably 


(Part  of  a  talk  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  .Ad\ertising 
Managers’  Association.  Oct.  9, 
at  Atlantic  City,  X.  J.) 


came  up  at  a  co-ordinated  meet¬ 
ing  held  with  department  heads. 
They’d  all  know  the  i^eneral 
story  at  the  beginning. 

Then  promotion  goes  to  work. 

The  promotion  department, 
as  part  of  the  sales  team,  should 
obtain  from  the  news  or  sports 
department  the  basic  data  of  the 
planned  contents  of  the  guide  as 
soon  as  it  is  formulated,  and 
prepare  and  assemble  that  in¬ 
formation  for  use  by  both  the 
circulation  and  advertising  de- 
l)artments.  It  may  be  in  a  memo¬ 
randum,  a  printed  piece  or  in 
some  other  presentation. 

The  promotion  department 
becomes  a  liaison  unit  among 
departments,  helps  bring  them 
together  in  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  many  of  their  problems. 

And  at  the  proper  time,  the 
promotion  department  promotes 
and  publicizes  this  event  on  a 
planned  basis  to  the  general 
public  through  whatever  media 
and  means  are  available  and  de¬ 
cided  upon. 

\  Bad  Example 

How  to  do  it  wrong: 

Don’t  rush  into  .someone’s  of¬ 
fice  and  announce  that  you  have 
a  great  idea  that  will  bring  in 
XYZ  store  that  hasn’t  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  paper  for  almost 
two  years  or  that  you  have  a 
wonderful  i)romotion  scheme 
that  will  add  1,000  circulation 
every  day  right  in  the  city. 

And  don’t  follow  that  up  with 
a  lot  of  fast,  loose  talk.  Because 
when  you  are  all  through  mak¬ 
ing  your  pitch,  your  listener 
may  l)e  completely  confused 
about  what  you’ve  .said.  He  may 
not  remember  what  you  want 
to  do  nor  how  you  suggest  doing 
it. 

You’ll  make  an  impression. 
A  bad  one. 

Irresponsible  thinking  often 
accompanies  fast  un-thought- 
out  talking. 

Most  often,  in  your  endeavor 
to  give  someone  the  story  as  fast 
as  you  can  at  an  overly  high 
enthusiastic  level,  you’ll  over¬ 
look  important  factors,  skip  es¬ 
sential  details.  It’s  a  natural 
thing  to  do. 

So  slow  down. 

Think  it  out  s-l-o-w-l-y,  point 
by  point. 

Put  it  down  on  i)aper  c-a-r-e- 
f-u-l-l-y. 

A  logical  way  to  do  it  is  this: 

First,  pin-point  the  problem. 
Get  all  the  facts  about  it  that 
you  can. 

Freeflow  your  thoughts  about 
it.  Write  down  any  ideas  that 
{Continued  on  imge  54) 
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W  reason  for 
CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION; 


Today's  carrier  boy  turnover  (many  times  as  high  as  100%  a 
year)  creates  usual  training  problems  for  newspapers.  First, 
newspaper  routes  must  be  made  interesting,  methods  for  secur¬ 
ing  additional  subscribers  fun,  and  sales  results  rewarding. 
Then,  programs  must  be  created  to  insure  a  favorable  reception 
at  the  door  of  prospective  readers.  Training 
meetings  for  all  carriers  on  such  programs 
should  be  thorough  and  practical. 


BUILDING 
CIRCULATION  i 
PROFITS 


Ctfculation  managers  can  use  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards’  programs  to  help  achieve  these  objec 
tives.  Write  today  for  complete  details. 

CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 


3S  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
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Only 

18  H  Cents  . . . 


That’s  all  it  takes  of  each  after-tax  dollar 
for  U.  S.  consumers  to  buy  the  best 
food  ill  the  world.  This  is  the  smallest 
share  of  income  spent  for  food  at  any 
time  in  historv'. 

15  years  ago  it  took  26  cents. 

Yet,  today,  Americans  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  eating  than  ever  before.  They 
get  more  nutrition,  greater  variety,  more 
abundance,  better  quality,  more  time 
saving  convenience  and  better  taste  in 
food  products. 

By  comparison,  in  other  countries  con¬ 
sumers  have  to  spend  much  more  of  their 
income  for  food— in  England,  29  per  cent; 
in  France,  31  per  cent;  in  Italy,  45  per 
cent;  in  Russia,  53  per  cent. 


Today’s  U.S.  factory  worker  earns  the  cost 
of  his  monthly  grocery  basket  in  less  than 
.37  hours— the  smallest  number  of  hours 
in  histoiA'. 

15  years  ago  it  took  him  60  hours. 

Each  U.S.  farm  worker  today  produces 
enough  food  for  32  people. 

15  years  ago  he  produced  enough  for 
onlv  14  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
U.S.  food  industry— from  farm  to  table- 
can  truthfully  say,  “Food  Is  A  Bargain” 
during  the  nation-wide  “Food  Is  A 
Bargain  ”  campaign,  October  18-.30,  1965. 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  10017 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Oct.  4 'Pope  in  Town; 
Oct.  10  •  Color  Gravure 


When  the  Xcw  York  Sutulnn 
\ews  resumed  publication  Oct. 
10,  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
riwcs-Guild  strike  had  been  set¬ 
tled,  it  pave  its  tlii’ee  million 
subscribers  a  comic  section  in 
black  and  white,  but  with  a  i)re- 
mium  —  a  beautiful  full-color 
gravure  .section  of  jnctures 
taken  by  staff  photographers 
during  the  Po|)e’s  visit  to  New 
York  early  in  the  week. 

Pi’oduction  of  the  exquisite 
pictorial  record  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  historic  mission 
was  a  gamble  under  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  conditions  of  a  shutdown 
in  normal  publishing  opei-ations. 
The  News  had  stoppeil  publish¬ 
ing  after  the  Times  was  struck 
Sept.  16  and  other  union  mem¬ 
bers  honored  the  guild  picket 
lines. 

The  News’  editor,  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  gave  the  magazine  de¬ 
partment  the  okay  to  plan  the 
Sunday  Coloroto  supplement  for 
eight  solid  pages  of  pictures  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  on  his  rounds  of 
New  York  City,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  World’s  Fair  on 
Monday,  Oct.  4. 

Six  staff  color  photographers 
attended  the  Papal  press  brief¬ 
ings.  They  were  Pat  Carroll, 
Dick  Lewis,  Ed  Peters,  William 
Klein,  Dan  Jacino  and  Arthur 
Sasse.  All  of  them  work  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  and  are  responsible  to  Ben 
Handel,  its  editor,  and  to  Harry 
Wamecke,  manager  of  the  color 
studio.  The  News  would  rely 
strictly  on  them  and  not  on  the 
pool  coverage. 

Bailie  Plans 

Well  in  adv’ance  of  the  Pope’s 
arrival,  Mr.  Handel  had  a  fair 
idea  of  what  he  wanted  on  the 
eight  pages,  visualizing  it  page- 
by-page.  Each  of  the  six  pho¬ 
tographers  had  his  own  assign¬ 
ment  sheet  and  each  knew  where 
the  other  five  were  in  case  of 
emergency.  Instructions  read 
like  battle  plans: 

“Pat  Carroll:  Soon  —  elcrn- 
tion  —  ix5  Graphic  from  Italian 
bldg.  Looking  toward  St.  Pats 
&  also  South.  Look  for  Jncino 
who  will  bring  gour  exposures 
in  ...  ’• 

“Ed  Peters:  Noon  to  1  p.m. 
St.  Pats.  Ed’s  film  to  be  picked 
up  by  Dan^  .Also  iOO  mm  camera 
&  brought  back  pronto.  Also 
Pat’s  &  .Arthur’s  cxpos^ires.’’ 

The  security  around  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  and  the  decision  to  put  the 


bubble-top  on  his  car  eliminated 
any  chances  of  getting  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  motorcade  from  the  air¬ 
port  to  the  city.  His  depaituie 
from  Kennedy  Airpoit  was 
scheduled  for  the  back  jiage  but 
it  also  fell  through.  In  its  place 
was  a  key  .shot  in  the  supple¬ 
ment,  one  that  hadn’t  been 
planned  in  advance.  The  Pope 
making  his  last  benediction, 
“G(kI  bless  America!  God  bless 
you  all!” 

Etliling  J<»b 

The  News  also  was  i-esixmsi- 
ble  for  i)r(Hiucing  the  pictures 
which  would  be  use<l  in  an  eight- 
page  Chicago  Tribune  supple¬ 
ment,  assembled  in  the  News 
building.  It  was  Mr.  Handel’s 
job  to  selwt,  wherever  possible, 
different  shots  for  each  of  the 
two  supplements  from  among 
the  more  than  500  taken  by  the 
six  staffers.  The  News  used  15 
pictures,  the  Tribune  10. 

Special  personnel  were  I’e- 
called  and  combined  with  those 
already  working  to  form  a  20- 
man  foire  on  the  supplement. 

The  usual  deadlines  for  pro¬ 
ducing  an  eight-page  magazine 
was  six  weeks;  on  occasion,  a 
page  had  been  spotted  in  on  a 
three-week  deadline.  Now,  the 
20-man  crew  was  asked  to  put 
it  together  in  less  than  a  day. 
The  six  photograjihers  devel¬ 
oped  the  color  film  they  shot  and 
this  greatly  facilitated  quick 
pro<luction. 

The  Po|)e  arriv’ed  at  !);80  a.m. 

The  first  i)age  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  was  closed  at  6  p.m.  and 
sent  to  the  gravure  plant  of 
Triangle  Publications  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Triangle  called  in  ex¬ 
tra  men  to  handle  the  job 
around  the  clock  and  put  a  qual¬ 
ity  control  man  at  the  News  to 
solve  any  color  problems  that 
came  along.  The  News  had  its 
own  man  stationed  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  plant  for  the  same 
reason. 

From  then  on,  seven  other 
l)ages  moved  the  !)()  miles  as 
soon  as  they  were  made  up,  via 
train,  bus  and  automobile. 

The  last  i)hoto  of  the  Pope 
was  taken  at  11  p.m.,  Monday, 
at  JFK  Airport. 

Sliglil  HreakdoKii 

The  final  pages  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  arrived  at  Triangle  8  a.m., 
Tuesday,  two  hours  late  l)ecause 
the  messengei-’s  car  had  broken 
down  before  he  got  out  of  Man- 


hattan.  He  was  carrying  what  BrUhll-IVloort*  WlM-lily 
the  News  executives  referred  ^ . 

to  as  their  “smasheroo”  shot,  a  .AppoillliMl 

spectacular  full  double-truck  UosEMKvn,  Calif 

center  spread  of  the  Pope  at  Executive  api)ointmems  on  the 
Yankee  Stadium.  weekly  Itoscmead  liericu  ,  newest 

The  me.ssenger  abandoned  the  meml)er  of  the  Rru-h- .Moore 
car,  ttK)k  a  taxi  to  Newai  k  Air-  New.spapers,  have  l)een  made  by 
port  and  rented  a  car  there  to  T.  K.  Vodrey,  i)ublisher. 

Philadelphia.  The  usual  two-  .Miss  Jackie  Muntyan,  who  has 
hour  trip  t<K»k  him  clo.se  to  four  ix^en  active  on  the  advertising 
hours.  hag  jrpneral  inan- 

Despite  this,  the  News  team  a^pr  of  the  Garvey  Valley  Ad- 
delivered  the  final  page  in  less  vertiser,  is  general  manager  of 
than  24  hours  after  the  Pope  Review, 
first  touched  down  in  New  York. 

rp.  •  u  1  u  .  .  Doug  Coleman,  until  recent  y 

ihe  magazine  had  been  put  to-  •  i  ■  ^  tu  /i  ' 

.,  ,,  ,  I  ..  .  editor-in-chief  of  the  Oranqe 

gether  with  such  speed  that  ,,  •,  •  ...  , 

Vi  ..  .1  r.  ■  •  1  Daily  Netvs,  is  editor  of  the  Re- 

Page  .1 — the  Pope  arriving  and  .  '  >  a  a*  uu  jj 

.A  OA  ij  *  I  >  r-  *u  a  1  view,  and  A.  .M.  Goldberg  adds 

at  St.  Patricks  Cathedra  —  .in  -  tu  it-  j 

,  ,  .  I  r  .u  the  Review  to  his  duties  as  ad- 

closed  out  before  the  pictures  ...  i-  *  ^  ,1 

,  .  r>  o  vertising  director  of  the  El 

that  were  to  apiiear  on  Page  8  ,  tin. 

I  ,  .  11  1  .  I  .1  Monte  Herald  and  La  Puente 

had  actuallv  lieen  taken  —  the  „  ,  , 

Pontiff  at  the  World’s  Fair  ami  ' 

giving  the  .\iri)ort  benediction.  Advertisers  are  now  offeriHl  a 
The  first  cojiy  rolled  off  the  combination  rate  package  of  the 
Triangle  presses  at  6  a.m..  Wed-  weeklies  reaching  120,000 

nesday,  12  hours  ahead  of  the  homes  from  Monterey  Park  to 
schedule  the  News  had  set  for  Romona. 

itself.  Oxnard  Publishing  Co.,  a 

Orders  were  to  store  the  sup-  Rrush-Moore  subsidiary,  Iniught 
plement  until  the  New'  York  the  Rosemead  Review  from  Mr. 
City  newsiiaper  blackout  w'as  and  Mrs.  Jack  Gallagher.  Mr. 
over.  On  Thur.sday,  trailers  de-  Vodrey  is  vicepresident  of  the 
livered  one  million  cojiies  of  the  Oxnard  company, 
supplement  to  the  News’  Brook-  • 

lyn  plant.  On  Friday,  five  trucks  i. 

brought  the  balance — two-and-  S  Bill  Brought 

one-half  million  more  —  to  New  LBJ  tO  CarlOOll  FpIc 

President  Johnson’s  appear 
Some  Mailed  lo  C.li'rgy  ance  at  the  Oct.  6  luncheon  of 

the  National  Press  Club  result 
On  Friday  night.  Circulation  ^  from  an  ad  lib  invitation 
Promotion  Manager  Joseph  thrown  out  by  Milton  Caniff  as 
Coyne  had  1,(100  supplements  jj  g„,all  group  of  cartoonists  left 
mailed  first  class  siiwial  deliv-  the  Chief  Executive’s  office  in 
ery  to  clergymen  of  Roman  the  morning 
Catholic-  churches  in  the  New 

York  City  arc-a.  Na 

The  News  decided  to  publish  tional  Press  Club  to  draw  some 
a  Sunday  c-dition.  Distribution  pictures.  Wish  you’d  join  us. 
normally  carries  over  a  13-day  hig  surprise,  LBJ  declared, 
period  hut  the  News  got  the  ..pn  there.  Tell  them  I’m 
supplement  and  other  special  coming,  so  they’ll  let  me  in.” 
Sunday  .sections  out  in  24  hours.  National  Press  Building 

Radio  and  telev’ision  spots  jri-apevine  spread  the  word 
were  used  Saturday  and  Sunday  quickly  and  this  resulted  in  an 
morning  to  promote  the  supple-  over-flow  crowd.  Caniff  and  the 

other  artists  repeated  the  cari- 
The  normal  Sunday  run  was  cature  of  the  President  and, 
increased  l.)(),()00  on  Oct.  10  and  ^  bantering  way.  President 
Mr.  Cciyne  reportcnl  that  .sales  Johnson  commented  on  their 
indications,  as  of  Monday,  composite  effort.  “Cartoonists, 
looked  excellent.  said,  “don’t  see  us  as  we 

.41an  Flaherty,  a  News  admin-  think  we  are,  but  as  we  hope  we 
istration  assistant  who  worked  are  not — but  usually  are!” 
on  the  Papal  supplement,  said  ^ 

the  exjierience  proved  the  News  a-.  i 

could  accomplish  things  it  H<*ad8  IllllPr  Circle 
hacln’t  Iwfore  contemplated.  He  Harold  H.  Harris,  political  i-e- 
added  that  the  News  beat  by  porter  and  columnist  of  the  New 
one  day  Li/c  magazine  with  a  York  Journal  American,  was 
coloi  spread  of  the  Pope.  elected  jiresident  of  the  Inner 

Mr.  Warnecke  added  that  Circle,  organization  of  present 
pro<lucing  the  magazine  in  .such  and  past  iiolitical  writers.  He 
a  short  space  of  time  was  not  succeeds  Joseph  C.  Ingraham  of 
prohibitively  expensive.  The  to-  the  New  York  Times  who  be- 
tal  cost  hadn’t  been  figured  out  comes  chairman  of  the  executive 
yet,  he  .said.  committee. 
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That’s  the  miracle  of  the  Nikon  F.  It 
knows  no  obsolescence.  Its  designers 
seem  to  have  anticipated  every  new 
idea  development  in  sir  design,  and 
to  have  given  it  a  timelessness  no  other 
camera  has  ever  achieved. 

The  new  Photomic  T  meter  system 
is  a  unique  example.  First,  it  is  inter¬ 
changeable  with  every  other  Nikon  F 
finder.  Second,  it  determines  exposure 
from  the  brightness  of  the  lens-formed 
image  on  the  viewing  screen. 

No  extraneous  light  is  iiermitted  to 
upset  its  accuracy.  The  two  CdS  cells 


used  to  measure  brightness  are 
mounted  behind  double  lens  systems 
which  “see”  only  the  framed-in  picture 
area  on  the  screen.  A  special  “black” 
coating  is  used  to  eliminate  internal, 
glass  surface  reflections. 

The  Photomic  T  does  not  interfere 
with  automatic  diaphragm  action. 
Cross-coupled,  it  responds  to  aperture 
as  well  as  shutter  speed  changes,  but  the 
diaphragm  remains  wide  open  at  all 
times.  It  stops  down  for  the  exposure 
when  the  shutter  is  released,  and  then 
automatically  reopens. 


We  say  of  the  Photomic  T  that  it 
offers  “thru-the-Nikkor”  exposure  con¬ 
trol.  Its  use  with  the  Nikon  F  implies 
its  use  with  Nikkor  lenses.  This  assur¬ 
ance  of  picture  quality  as  well  as  ex¬ 
posure  accuracy  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systems. 

See  the  Nikon  F  with  the  new 
Photomic  T  meter  system,  priced  at 
$371  with  .‘iOmm  Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens, 
and  $433  with  fl.4.  Present  Nikon  F 
camera  bodies  require  slight  modifica¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  Photomic  T,  inter¬ 
changeably.  Write  forcomplete  details. 


The  old  Nikon  F  has  a 
-  ..^new  meter  system 


CIRCl  LATION 


Asks  Promotion  Help 
On  Carrier  Turnover 


Toledo 

Circulation  departments  of 
newspapers  need  more  help  from 
promotion  department  person¬ 
nel  in  coping  with  the  problem 
of  carrier  boy  turnover. 

Robert  O.  Tafel,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  Xewa  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  offered  several  suggestions 
on  how  promotion  men  can  be  of 
material  assistance  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  region  convention  of  the 
National  New.spaper  Piomotion 
Association  here  recently. 

Chief  among  these  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  well-written  booklets 
be  produced  for  distribution  in 
schools  outlining  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  l>eing  a  newspaperboy 
and  the  maintaining  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  liaison  with  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

Other  suggestions  included  de¬ 
velopment  by  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  local  market  data 
on  population,  ethnic  groups,  in¬ 
come  groups,  etc.,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  circulation  depart¬ 
ments;  development  of  a  basic 
understanding  of  circulation,  its 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMU>JITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A." 

Do  ds  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality-Made, 
Specially  Priced.  Complete 
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problems,  methods  and  the  areas 
covered  ;  inter-departmental 
communication,  and  liaison  on 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities  and  co-ordination  of  edi¬ 
torial  features  and  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

Other  areas  where  promotion 
per.sonnel  can  l>e  of  help  are 
the  development  of  direct  mail 
programs,  assistance  in  setting 
up  carrier  meetings  and  pre¬ 
paring  material  foi’  such  meet¬ 
ings  and  development  of  .sales 
incentives. 

Don  Elliott,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Om'«.s.so  (Mich.)  Arguft- 
Prcs.t,  pointed  out  that  the 
newsjiapei-  has  55  employes, 
with  each  one  a  personal  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  individual 
for  the  publication. 

Whet  (luriusily 

He  urged  that  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  try  to  instill  a  spirit  of 
te?amwork  among  employes  and 
the  general  feeling  that  all  are 
working  toward  one  goal:  a 
brighter,  more  readable  paper 
that  the  reader  looks  forward 
to  getting  and  that  non-readers 
are  curious  to  see. 

E.  T.  McClanahan,  promotion 
and  research  director.  Denver 
(Colo.)  Pont,  extended  this 
theme  when  he  urged  the  need 
for  good  sound  public  relations 
to  “create  a  healthy  climate  of 
understanding.” 

He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  newspapers  communicating 
with  employes,  advertisers  and 
subscril)ers,  conveying  to  them 
the  reasons  for  price  increases, 
editorial  policy,  automation  in 
order  that  they  are  not  left  in 
the  dark  about  what  their  daily 
publication  is  doing. 
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DEALERS  RLLED  ‘EMPLOYE.S’ 

The  National  Lalxir  Relations 
Board  has  ruled  that  three  dis¬ 
trict  dealers  engaged  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  newspapers 
published  by  Eureka  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  California,  are  “em¬ 
ployes,”  no  independent  con¬ 
tractors. 

The  Board  .said  a  unit  of  the 
district  dealers  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes  was  “ap¬ 
propriate.” 

Eureka  publishes  the  morning 
Humboldt  Times  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Humboldt  Standard.  The 
company  contends  that  the  unit 
is  “inappropriate”  on  the 
ground  that  the  dealers  are  su¬ 
pervisors. 

The  NLRB  based  its  decision 
undei'  what  has  become  known 
as  its  “right  of  control”  test, 
finding  that  the  newspapers  ex¬ 
ercised  a  .substantial  measure 
of  control  ov'er  the  manner  and 
means  by  which  the  dealers  per¬ 
formed  their  duties,  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  dealers’  opportu¬ 
nities  for  profit  were  limited  by 
the  company’s  control  of  essen¬ 
tial  factors  of  employment. 

Factors  in  the  case  included; 
delivery'  areas  were  unilaterally 
establishetl  by  the  employer  who 
“even  retiuired  one  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  to  serv'ice  an  account  he  did 
not  wish  to  service;”  the  dealer 
acquired  no  interest  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory  and  could  not  assign  or 
transfer  any  rights  under  the 
contract  without  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  employer;  the  deal¬ 
er  agreed  to  sell  papers  at  rates 
established  by  the  employer,  and 
not  to  distribute  them  with  any 
advertising  matter  other  than 
that  furnished  by  the  employer, 
or  copies  of  any  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  not  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  other  materials  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  written  consent  of 
the  employer. 

The  Board  admitted  that  the 
evidence  “disclosed  several  fac¬ 
tors”  which  are  usually  “con¬ 
sidered  to  indicate  an  independ¬ 
ent  contractor  status,”  and  com¬ 
mented,  “but  the  presence  of  the 
factors  does  not  alone  estab¬ 
lish  such  status  .  .  ..” 

♦  4  4 

ABC.S  ONE-DAY  PROGRAM 

The  51st  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  take  place  in  a  single 
day,  Oct.  20,  at  the  Drake  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago. 

"Tightly  scheduled  into  that 
one  day,  rather  than  the  two- 
day  programming  which  has 
been  the  rule  at  past  meetings, 
will  be  the  same  round  of  di¬ 
visional  sessions,  the  annual 
luncheon,  and  the  general  ses¬ 
sion. 

For  the  first  time,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agency  rep- 


re.sentatives  will  be  invited, 
after  their  own  sessions  have 
been  completed,  to  sit  in  on  any 
of  the  publication  divi.sion  ses¬ 
sions  they  might  choose,  and  to 
participate  in  discussion. 

In  previous  years,  publishers’ 
divisional  meetings  have  been 
closed  to  all  but  members  of  the 
respective  divisions,  and  reports 
by  the  division  chairmen  during 
the  general  session  have  been 
advertisers’  and  agencies’  only 
contact  with  the  proceedings. 

Finale  of  the  meeting  will  be 
a  panel  discussion  on  “The  In¬ 
ternational  Scene.”  The  mod¬ 
erator  will  be  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
former  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency  who  is 
writing  a  column  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
Panel  meml)ers  will  include: 
Chesly  Manly,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall, 
Detroit  \etvs;  Bill  Mauldin, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Max 
Freedman,  Publishers’  Newspa-  i 
per  Syndicate;  Stewart  Alsop,  i 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  and 
Robert  Giuenberg,  Chicago’s  \ 
American. 

• 

Seattle  Times  Helps 
Carriers  ‘Quit  Country’ 

Sel\ttle,  Wash. 

The  Seattle  Times  recently 
took  1,300  carriers  on  a  one-day 
excursion  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  on 
the  ship  Princess  Marguerite 
which  the  newspaper  chartered 
for  the  day. 

Particularly  busy  for  the  day 
was  R.  D.  Harting,  manager  of 
home-delivei’ed  circulation,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  trip.  Each 
boy  received  two  Canadian  dol¬ 
lars,  was  provided  with  food 
aboai*d  ship,  and  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  part  in  games 
for  which  the  Times  awarded 
prizes. 

Many  of  the  carriers  took 
their  dates  along,  too.  By  sell¬ 
ing  extra  subscriptions  they 
gained  extra  tickets  for  the 
trip. 

•  ! 

Saturday  Added  [ 

Burbank,  Calif.  | 

Lloyd  Nicholson,  editor  of  the  ; 
60-year-old  Burbank  Daily  Re-  \ 
view,  has  added  a  sixth  day  to 
the  publication  schedule  and 
ultimately  the  new  Saturday 
publication  will  become  a  week¬ 
end  edition.  In  recent  months, 
the  Review  has  nearly  doubled 
its  physical  plant  and  modern¬ 
ized  the  Burbank  facilities. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Raised 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican  has  boosted  its  price 
per  copy  from  20  to  25  cents, 
citing  increased  production 
costs. 


"In  just  six  months  with  our  Cottrell  V-22 . . . 
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El  Mundo 
achieves  clean, 
crisp  look 

By  Rdmiinil  Arnold 


Ripht  now  I  wish  I  were  in 
San  Diego,  shoptalking  with  the 
conventioneers  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 
But  there  are  only  31  days  in 
October  and  I’d  need  at  least 
37  to  make  the  trip. 

So  I  console  myself  by  looking 
at  El  Mwndo  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  It’s  an  appro¬ 
priate  choice  this  week  because 
it’s  truly  inter-American.  It  is 
a  good  Latin  paper  and  it  fol¬ 
lows  North  American  makeup 
principles. 

A  lot  of  changes  have  been 
going  on  in  El  Mundo’s  typog¬ 
raphy.  Editor  Pablo  Vargas 
Badillo  and  his  associates,  Mike 
Santin,  Johnny  Martinez  Capo 
and  Carlos  Aponte  (and  many 
others)  have  come  up  with  an 
engaging  facelifting. 

The  reproduced  page  shows 
the  clean,  crisp  look  they’ve 
achieved.  Notice  the  simple,  big 
heads.  This  is  much  harder  to 
achieve  in  Spanish  than  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  so  they  get  an  extra 
Brownie  point  for  that.  Notice 
how  generous  shoulders  on  the 
column  rules  lighten  the  page. 
(But  I’d  delete  the  rules;  the 
alleys  between  columns  are 
plenty  wide  enough.) 

As  the  polishing-up  continues, 
I’d  suggest  Brother  B.  and  his 
staff  might  consider: 

When  a  skyline  banner  (at 
the  very  page-top)  is  used,  the 
referral  to  the  story  (Informa- 
cion  Col.  3)  should  be  in  at  least 
14-point.  Then,  the  head  on  the 
story  proper  (PREOCUPA) 
should  repeat  the  key  word  of 
the  banner.  OEA  would  be  it 


V  ixlumbran  OEA  Logrm  Aaurdo  en  Sanht  Domingo 

W  EL  MiNDO  r- 


Unzan  Desvaslador 
\taque  al  Vietcong 


.Unyrtiiif  KromtK 


■  L*",'’?’  Miren  IIo% 

P«r  U  Par 

~*  l)iwipiilo>  dr  C.rUUi 


'Simplicity  in  headline  schedules  is  difficult  in  Spanish.' 


here.  It’s  hard  to  draw  the 
reader  across  the  flag  into  the 
story.  We  don’t  want  to  lose 
him  entirely  because  he  can’t 
find  an  obvious  link  between 
story  and  banner. 

If  all  heads  were  indented, 
they’d  be  easier  to  read.  Here 
they’re  flush  to  the  column  imle 
while  the  body  type  indents  6 
points.  The  head  indent  would 
make  the  tombstone  (such  as 
top  left)  less  distracting. 

Main  heads  under  kickers 
should  be  generously  indented 
(at  least  1  pica  per  column). 
The  JACQUELINE  KENNEDY 
head  is  flush;  others  are  in¬ 
dented  under  pix.  Consistency 
is  a  major  factor  in  building 
readability.  I’d  u.se  catchlines 


under  pix. 

The  DESCONTINUAN  story, 
set  in  Sjiartan  Bold,  would  be 
more  effective  with  a  Ben  Day 
rule  top  and  bottom.  Then  I’d 
convert  the  full  box  at  lower 
right  to  a  sideless  one,  using 
the  same  Ben  Day. 

Note  that  the  story  under  the 
top  pic  reads  out  into  a  1-col¬ 
umn  head.  We  find  that  a  head 
the  same  width  as  the  picture 
will  give  the  best  linkage  be¬ 
tween  art  and  words. 

But  these  are  trifles,  merely 
the  final  patina  on  the  good  job 
already  done.  It’ll  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  how  an  able  staff 
gives  the  final  lick-and-polish. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Olel  El 
Mundo! 


Aerospace  Editor 
In  New  Staff  Lineup 

Wichita,  Kan. 

A  realignment  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  involves  four  members  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  news  staff. 

James  E.  Skinner,  an  Eagle 
editor  since  August  1961,  is  now 
business  and  aerospace  editor. 

Keith  E.  Ashley,  news  editor 
since  May  1963,  assumed  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  super¬ 
vising  the  city  desk. 

Richard  Crocker,  Sunday  edi¬ 


tor  since  September  1964,  was 
promoted  to  night  city  editor  to 
assist  Ashley. 

Howard  Sparks,  Saturday 
news  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon  and  editor  of  the  Bea¬ 
con’s  Green  Section  since  its 
inception  two  years  ago,  be¬ 
comes  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Eagle-Beacon. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Sparks,  who 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Beacon 
this  summer  after  eight  years 
as  teacher  of  English  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Green  Section. 


Billy  Jack  Perkins  Wins 
$1,(MM)  Nicht  Grant 

The  Anne  and  Frank  Nicht 
Scholarship  of  $1,000  has  been 
awarded  to  Billy  Jack  Perkins 
of  Dallas,  a  student  at  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  While  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  at  North  Texas 
State  University,  he  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 


U.S.  Agency 
Fol  Statute 
Is  Approved 

Washington 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  has  approved  a  freedom 
of  information  bill  designed  to 
strengthen  the  public’s  access  to 
news  about  the  activities  of 
federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  committee  said  that  “al¬ 
though  the  theory  of  an  in¬ 
formed  electorate  is  vital  to  the 
proper  operation  of  a  democ¬ 
racy,  there  is  now  nowhere  in 
our  present  law  a  statute  which 
affirmatively  provides  for  that 
information.’’ 

The  legislation  provides  that 
all  materials  of  the  government 
are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
public  by  publication  or  other¬ 
wise  unless  explicitly  allowed 
to  be  kept  secret  by  exemptions 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Data  Exempted 

The  exemptions  from  dis¬ 
closure  relate  to  information  in- 
vol\nng  national  defense  or  for¬ 
eign  policy,  investigatory  files 
compiled  by  law  enforcement 
agencies,  personnel  and  medical 
files,  trade  secrets  and  other 
confidential  data  compiled  by 
government  inquiries,  and  simi¬ 
lar  materials. 

A  substantially  similar  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  the  House 
took  no  action  on  it. 

The  measure  provides  a  court 
procedure  by  which  citizens  and 
the  press  may  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  wrongfully  withheld.  The 
burden  of  proof  would  be  upon 
the  agency  withholding  the  in¬ 
formation  to  justify  its  action. 
• 

6  lAPA  Scholarship 
Winners  Are  Nametl 

San  Diego 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund  an¬ 
nounced  the  award  of  journal¬ 
ism  scholarships  to  five  United 
States  newspapermen  and  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  year  of  study  in 
Latin  America,  and  to  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  newspaperman  for  a  year 
of  study  in  the  United  States. 

The  winners  announced  at 
lAPA’s  annual  meeting  here 
last  week  were:  Yvonne  R.  Belt- 
zer,  Los  Angeles;  Daniel  A. 
Drosdoff,  Alexandria,  Virginia; 
Peter  G.  Kramer,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida;  Margaret  T. 
Laino,  New  York  City;  Michael 
J.  Nickolay,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota;  and  Luis  Espindola  de 
Cai-valho,  Goiania,  Brazil. 
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BOOKS  I>  REVIEW 

Herbert  B.  Swope: 

He  Despised  DuUness 

Bv  Robert  Moses 


THE  WORLD  OK  SWOPE.  By  E.  J. 
Kahn  Jr.  Simon  &  Schuster.  r»lO 
p|)8.  $8.r>u. 

Disraeli  said,  “Read  no  his¬ 
tory,  nothing  but  bio^rraphy.” 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  said  the 
same  thing  in  almost  the  same 
words.  No  doubt  what  they  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  serious  biography, 
whether  definitive,  scholarly, 
thorough,  supported  by  facts 
an  annotated,  or  an  affectionate 
portrait  or  cartoon,  apprecia¬ 
tive,  friendly  and  informal,  as 
the  author  would  like  to  remem¬ 
ber  a  friend.  Certainly  Disraeli, 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  were  not 
thinking  of  lurid,  historical  fic¬ 
tion  like  “Forever  Amber”,  pur¬ 
porting  to  tell  when  Charles  II 
brushed  his  teeth  or  bussed  his 
mistresses. 

Fabulous  Figure 

Now  comes  a  biography  of 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  fabu¬ 
lous,  superb  journalist,  sleuth, 
purveyor  of  sensational  news, 
master  of  endless  contacts  in  all 
walks  of  life,  man  about  town, 
sponsor  of  talent,  gifted  with 
insatiable  curiosity  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  memory,  fascinating 
talker,  fabulous  playboy,  big 
spender  and  borrower,  first 
nighter,  keeper  of  fantastic 
hours,  friend  of  wits,  ornament 
of  cafe  society,  probably  the 
most  subtle,  elusive  and  influen¬ 
tial  public  relations  man  of  his 
age. 

Ely  Jacques  Kahn  Jr.,  who  did 
this  book,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Yorker,  after  a  four- year 
tour  of  duty  in  the  armed  forces 
and  a  long  sojourn  in  the  Far 
East.  He  is  an  honest,  humorous, 
tongue-in-cheek  biographer  with 
a  subject  who  needed  no  ficti¬ 
tious  coloring,  a  man  of  cour¬ 
age,  eager  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  angels,  but  driven  by  un¬ 
limited  ambition  and  equipped 
with  truly  monumental  gall 
mitigated  by  curious  lapses  in¬ 
to  puritanical  morality,  with  a 
racial  background  which  he  kept 
obscure  until  he  decided  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  make  a  virtue  of 
it.  His  ancestry  did  not  explain 
him  at  all.  There  was  a  dark 
rumor  that  he  was  a  changeling. 


(Robert  Moses,  the  president  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  has 
just  turned  his  talents  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  writing  a  column  of 
opinion  for  Newsday  Specials.) 


fathered  perhaps  by  Jo.seph 
Pulitzer  or  Senator  Hearst. 

It  was  fashionable  when 
Swope  was  born  for  sturdy  mid¬ 
dle  class  families  to  give  their 
children  fancy,  romantic  names, 
so  the  baby  was  dubbed  Bayard, 
the  French  knight  “sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche”,  and  little  did 
his  parents  realize  that  they  had 
sired  a  genuine  knight  and  cru¬ 
sader.  The  name  would  have 
been  absurd  attached  to  a  less 
impressive  figure,  but  it  fitted 
Herbert  like  a  coat  of  mail. 
Woodrow'  Wilson  called  Swope 
Bayard,  which  gave  him  the  im¬ 
primatur  of  aristocracy. 

Brilliant  Pundits 

Swope  was  an  altogether  ex¬ 
traordinary,  lovable,  unpredict¬ 
able,  fascinating  human  being. 
He  and  his  muchachos  may  not 
have  l)een  quite  as  clever  as 
their  brilliant  sallies  indicated, 
but  they  were  fellows  of  infi¬ 
nite  jest.  The  gags,  retorts, 
ripostes  and  crushing  rejoinders 
of  the  pundits,  the  Dorothy 
Parkers,  Alec  Woollcotts,  Neysa 
Me  Meins,  Hey  wood  Brouns, 
F.P.A.s,  Don  Marquises,  John 
Barrjunores,  Ring  Lardners, 
George  Kaufmans,  Marc  Con¬ 
nellys,  Jerome  Kerns,  Harpo 
Marxes,  Robert  Benchleys,  New 
Yorker  w'riters  and  other  so¬ 
phisticates  of  the  age,  gathered 
around  the  special,  reserw’ed  ta¬ 
ble  at  the  Hotel  Algonquin,  were 
of  course  advertised  as  wholly 
spontaneous,  impromptu,  and 
unrehearsed.  They  echoed  up 
and  down  the  Rialto  and  became 
the  stock  in  trade  of  every  imi¬ 
tator,  plagiarist  and  name  drop¬ 
per  from  Tottenville,  Staten 
Island,  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  in  the 
Bronx. 

The  Algonquin  round  table 
was  a  sort  of  mutual  admiration 
coterie,  faintly  reminiscent  of 
the  Elizabethan  and  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  English  coffee  houses  and 
the  French  salons  where  what 
Shakespeare  called  the  “rash 
bavin  wits”  traded  gossip,  quips 
and  barbs  and  fancied  them¬ 
selves  philosophers.  There  were 
in  fact  much  funnier,  lustier  and 
more  subtle,  if  less  touted 
gatherings  in  almost  any  Irish 
waterfront  or  First  Avenue 
saloon  in  Manhattan. 

Required  Reading 

I  do  not  see  how'  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  public  affairs  in  the 


la.st  half  century,  anyone  in  the 
newspaper  and  w'riting  game,  or 
anyone  concerned  with  news  and 
the  manufacture  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  can  afford  to  miss  this  b^k. 
Swope  gav’e  a  fourth  dimension 
to  the  mystique  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Swope  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  journalism  in  1917  for  his 
reports  on  Germany  before  we 
entered  the  w’ar.  He  was  as 
close  to  Woodrow  Wilson  as  any 
reporter  could  get  to  that  Cal¬ 
vinist  statesman.  He  was  on 
jolly  terms  with  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  hobnobbed  with  the 
great,  the  rich,  the  powerful,  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  closest 
friend  was  Bernard  Baruch,  who 
knew  just  how  to  use  his  talents. 
Bernie  Baruch  once  said  to  me, 
“Bob,  I’m  a  fox.”  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  great  man 
would  have  sjroken  of  himself 
with  so  much  detachment  and 
candor.  I  recall,  in  this  context, 
Gov'ernor  Smith  saying  of  the 
late  John  Delaney,  the  chief 
.strategist  of  Tammany  Hall,  in¬ 
cidentally  one  of  the  ablest  pub¬ 
lic  administrators  I  have  known, 
that  his  ancestors  were  foxes 
in  Ireland. 

The  notion  that  Swope  made 
Baruch  was  of  course  sheer 
nonsense.  He  sent  his  sparks  in 
Bemie’s  direction  and  gave  him 
some  of  his  l)est  phrases. 
Baruch  was  enormously  shrewd, 
wary  and  suave.  He  had  a  sense 
of  direction,  always  an  ultimate 
end  in  view.  He  was  a  canny 
speculator  who  hedged  his  risks 
and  took  few  wild  chances. 
Swope  w'as  intuitive,  bold,  fre¬ 
netic,  discoursive  and  kept 
shifting  his  ground.  He  was  a 
compulsive  gambler  and  played 
hunches.  He  recked  not  the  rede. 
The  combination  of  the  two  men 
was  irresistible,  enormously  in¬ 
triguing  to  the  onlookers  and 
sometimes  awesome  in  its 
achievements.  By  and  large  he 
was  lucky  in  most  of  the  gam¬ 
bles  of  life.  One  had  only  to 
know  Maggie  Swope  to  realize 
just  how  fortunate  he  was. 

World’s  Tragedy 

At  his  best  Swope  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  writer,  at  his  worst  a 
circus  barker  and  quite  far 
above  the  average.  He  was  not 
a  deep  thinker,  but  his  intui¬ 
tion,  fortified  by  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  people  and  an  immense 
acquaintance,  often  made  up  for 
lack  of  depth.  We  need  not  argue 
as  to  whether  or  not  Swope  gave 
the  New  York  World  the  kiss 
of  death.  The  biographer  is  no¬ 
tably  fair  about  this.  The  fact 
is  that  the  World  died  and  that 
Swope  was  a  brilliant  reporter 
and  editor,  but  not  an  execu¬ 
tive.  He  went  on  to  other  ad¬ 
ventures,  but  the  tragedy  of  the 
old  great  Pulitzer  World  stalked 
him  to  the  end. 


Age  is  something  nut  Ijecom- 
ing  the  Bayards.  They  do  not 
l)aik  their  armor  and  settle 
down  comfortably.  Swope’s  last 
years  w’ere  a  bit  sad.  He  still 
loved  life,  but  less  exuberantly. 
His  advice  was  less  sought  and 
welcomed,  the  aiijjlause  less 
spontaneous  and  the  unending 
succe.ssion  of  daily  events  less 
fascinating  and  challenging  and 
.seemed  .somehow  incredibly  to 
happen  without  him.  W('re  the 
windmills  worth  tilting  at,  and 
had  he  been  Don  Quixote  or 
Sancho  Panza?  Finally  he 
passed  over,  the  tiumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
■side,  and  there  he  must  have 
been  met  by  triumphal  shouts 
of  welcome  from  the  goodly 
company  of  talented  reporters, 
commemtators  and  ob.servers, 
whose  crowing  for  .so  many 
years  had  made  the  sun  rise. 

The  Horatio  Alger  tiadition 
is  still  alive  among  our  close  to 
•200,000,000  i)eople.  I,  for  one, 
hope  it  will  never  die.  Herbert 
Swope  did  not  rise  from  rags 
to  riches.  He  did  personify  the 
adventurous,  uninhibited,  bril¬ 
liant,  undaunted,  driving  Amer¬ 
ican  who  hated  dullness  and  ■ 
mediocrity,  loved  and  enjoyed  | 
life  and  leavened  the  lump  of  ■ 
democracy.  > 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iniinniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

E.  M.  Nathanson,  former  copy 
editor,  rewrite  man  and  report¬ 
er,  is  the  author  of  a  novel,  “The 
Dirty  Dozen”  (Random  House. 
$5.95).  Mr.  Nathanson  was  once 
a  copy  editor  and  rewrite  man 
at  Fairchild  Publications  for 
Women's  Wear  Daily  and  other 
papers  and  later  was  a  reporter 
and  desk  man  for  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Sun,  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette  and  a  stringer  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  The 
novel,  a  selection  of  the  Literary 
Guild,  is  being  made  into  a  film 
by  MGM.  The  story,  set  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  pre-invasion  months 
of  1944,  is  filled  with  stark 
drama  and  mayhem. 

Hodding  Carter,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Denuy- 
crat  -  Tunes,  tells  a  story  of 
hatred  and  racial  violence  and 
how  a  prominent  white  family 
was  driven  out  of  the  state  in 
“So  the  Heffners  Left  McComb” 
(Doubleday.  142  pages.  $3.50). 

George  O’Brien,  for  many 
years  home  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  edited  a 
comprehensive  new  book  on  how 
America  lives,  “The  New  Yoric 
Times  Book  of  Interior  Design  j 
and  Decoration”  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Co.  Oct.  18.  $15). 
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Our  big  cities  keep  getting  bigger.  Need  much  more  electric 
power.  Anaconda,  anticipating  this  need,  built  the  best 
equipped  high  voltage  research  laboratory  in  the  cable  in¬ 
dustry.  Used  it  to  develop  345,000-volt  cable  necessary  to 
carry  this  additional  power  in  the  already  crowded  space 


under  busy  city  streets.  Today,  we  continue  to  look  ahead- 
are  now  working  on  plans  to  help  satisfy  the  power  needs  of 
tomorrow’s  cities.  Want  to  know  more  about  Anaconda? 
Write  for  booklet,  “This  is  Anaconda,”  to  The  Anaconda 
Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10004.  esioiA 


“We’re  not  just  a  leader 
in  copper.  Anaconda  also 
develops  extra  high  voltage 
cable  to  feed  our  growing, 
power-hungry  cities.” 


Keith  Ball 

{Continued  from  poi/e  40) 


as  in  a  number  of  good  small¬ 
town  weeklies. 

(^uali  firalions 

The  16-page  paper  is  heavy 
with  advertising,  and  well  laid- 
out.  As  he  flips  through  it,  Keith 
Ball  looks  up  and  tells  you: 
“This  has  been  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  job  of  my  life.  And  it’s 
been  fun — and  profitable.  Would 
I  do  it  again?  I’d  love  to! 

“Would  I  recommend  it  to 
other  men  in  the  daily  field?  My 
answer  to  this  may  well  be  the 
most  important  thing  I’ve 
learned. 

“I  think  there  are  many  fine 
daily  newspapermen  who  could 
succeed  in  the  weekly  field.  And 
I  think  that  the  weekly  field 
would  benefit  from  these  peo¬ 
ple  getting  into  it.  But  there  are 
qualifications. 

“Operating  a  weekly  is  a  job 
for  a  businessman,  and  the  best 
editor  in  the  world  could  go 
broke  on  most  weeklies  if  he 
doesn’t  watch  the  dollars.  A 
newsman  should,  therefore,  have 
at  least  an  understanding  of 
business  practices  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  attend  to  business.  The 
best  bet,  of  course,  is  to  have  a 
bookkeeper,  but  it’s  ise  to  know 
every  detail  of  what’s  going  on. 

“The  most  important  thing  is 
to  make  certain  the  property 
you  are  buying  will  pay  for  it¬ 
self  and  support  you  and  your 
family.  My  formula  is:  one- 
third  of  gross  to  payroll;  one- 
third  to  operating  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  newsprint  and  stock; 
and  one-third  to  me,  including 
payments,  income  taxes  and 
draw. 

“The  way  I  see  it,  a  man  with 
daily  newspaper  experience 
shouldn’t  purchase  a  property 
grossing  less  than  $45,000  un¬ 
less  he  is  able  and  willing  to  ab- 
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sorb  a  good  part  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  payroll  by  doing  the  work 
himself.  I  don’t  mean  writing 
news  stories,  editorials  or  taking 
pictures.  I  mean  type-setting  and 
composition,  operating  the  press, 
etc.  Where  a  man-wife  team 
may  be  doing  fine  with  a  $25,000 
gross  on  their  paid-for  weekly, 
the  new  owner  has  payments 
right  off  the  top,  and  can’t  make 
a  go  of  the  business  unless  he 
does  everything  himself.  And 
then  it’s  a  tough  row  to  hoe. 

“The  editorial  worker  who  is 
willing  to  look  upon  a  weekly  as 
business,  and  who  has  sufficient 
money  to  make  the  downpay¬ 
ment  —  usually  29  percent  —  on 
a  property  grossing  above  $45,- 
000,  can  so  organize  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  he  will  come  out  okay, 
own  the  business  in  10  years, 
and  have  a  good  living  mean¬ 
while. 

“Any  deal  for  less  than  10 
years  strikes  me  as  risky.  A 
longer  situation  is  okay,  I  sup¬ 
pose.’’ 

Keith  says  he  looked  at  liter¬ 
ally  hundre<ls  of  properties  in 
many  states  from  Florida  to 
Oregon.  He’s  convinced  that 
there  are  very  few  around  from 
which  the  normal  editorial  em¬ 
ployee  can  operate,  pay  off,  and 
make  a  living. 

“One  broker  frankly  told  me,’’ 
Keith  adds,  “that  he  makes  a 
good  living  out  of  reselling  pa¬ 
pers  he  had  sold  to  editorial- 
side  employes.  They  just  don’t 
have  enough  business  acumen; 
they  don’t  work  hard  enough 
selling  ads;  and  they  spend  too 
much  time  making  their  news¬ 
paper  beautiful  and  full  of 
bright  writing.’’ 

Keith  says  he  has  organized 
the  Canyon  Courier,  a  2,()0l)-cir- 
culation  weekly,  to  the  point 
where  it  will  operate  profitably 
in  his  absence.  But  he  scruti¬ 
nizes  every  transaction  on  his 
return  from  a  trip  or  vacation 
because  even  slight  errors  are 
costly  if  not  caught. 

The  Ball  family  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Keith’s  wife,  Catherine, 


who  had  no  previous  newspaper 
experience,  makes  the  calls  on 
advertisers.  (When  the  Balls 
are  away,  soliciting  is  done  by 
telephone.  A  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Keith  says,  simply  walks 
in;  another  segment  is  reached 
regularly  by  phone — chiefly  re¬ 
run  ads.) 

Norma  Jean,  the  Balls’  18- 
year-old  daughter,  operated  the 
Varitype  machine  this  summer. 
Owen  Jr.,  a  15-year-old  son,  is 
competent  at  ad  paste-up,  knows 
the  darkroom  procedures,  can 
take  newspictures,  etc. 

“In  a  pinch,  the  four  of  us 
could  produce  the  newspaper,” 
Keith  says,  “with  only  the  print¬ 
ing  being  farmed  out  to  a  Den¬ 
ver  shop.” 

‘People’  Problem 

The  situation  in  Evergreen 
isn’t  a  great  deal  different  from 
what  Keith  expected.  He  claims 
it’s  a  wonderful  place  to  live 
and  is  fast  developing  as  a  bed¬ 
room  community  for  Denver  27 
miles  east  of  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains.  “The 
problem  for  transplanting  daily 
to  weekly  newspaperman  is  peo¬ 
ple,"  Keith  relates.  “In  the 
daily,  the  reporter  deals  with  a 
high  percentage  of  strangers; 
in  the  smalltown  he  knows,  per- 
.sonally,  every  newsmaker. 

“This  has  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  handling  stories,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  great  (leal  more  tact  if 
the  essence  of  the  story  is  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  bull-in-a-china  shop 
reporter  won’t  last  long  in  the 
small  town;  nor  will  the  editor 
who  moves  in  and  makes  a  fet¬ 
ish  of  attacking  advertisers  or 
established  institutions  to  prove 
he’s  got  guts.  He  may  have  the 
latter  but  he  won’t  have  a  news¬ 
paper  very  long. 

“At  the  same  time,  I  see  no 
reason  to  knuckle  under,  sup- 
jiress  news,  kowtow  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  or  otherwise  do  any¬ 
thing  that  compromises  princi¬ 
ples.  Newspapering  is  newspa- 
pering,  wherever  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed.” 

Keith  says  the  biggest  dif- 
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ference  in  changing  from  daily 
to  weekly  is  in  the  things  one 
does  without  on  the  latter  that 
are  considered  normal  on  the 
former.  “I  sure  miss  my  secre¬ 
tary.  I  still  hate  to  dial  a  phone 
and  go  through  all  that  riga- 
marole  of  chasing  someone  down 
— I  guess  I  was  pampered  in 
Miami.  There,  we  singlehanded- 
ly  supported  Southern  Bell, 
thinking  nothing  of  calls 
throughout  the  worM,  including 
Russia,  and  particularly  Latin 
-4merica.” 

How  sold  is  Keith  Ball  on 
weekly  newspaper  publishing? 
“I  hope  to  buy  a  second  news¬ 
paper  this  fall,”  he  says.  “Group 
operator?  Maybe.” 

• 

Weekly  Goes  to  25e 
For  Anniversary  Issue 

WoRCBSTEK,  N.Y. 

A  double  anniversary  event 
was  observ'ed  by  the  combined 
Worrester  Timm  and  Schenems 
Monitor  with  the  publication  of 
.‘16  pages  Sept.  .‘1(1.  The  Times  is 
9(1  years  old  and  the  Monitor  is 
KtO. 

The  Times  and  Mirror  have 
their  own  offices  here,  but  pro¬ 
duction  is  done  at  the  Times- 
Jojimal  plant  in  Cobleskill.  All 
of  the  papers  are  published  by 
Charles  L.  Ryder.  The  regular 
price  of  10  cents  was  raisf^l  to 
25  cents  for  the  anniver.sary  edi¬ 
tion.  The  circulation  is  1,405, 
reported  to  be  an  all  time  high. 


Mon.  and  Thurs. 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 

The  Ellicott  City  Times  is 
now  on  a  tw’o-a-week  schedule, 
with  a  Monday  edition  delivered 
by  carrier  in  the  afternoon  and 
by  mail  the  next  day,  and  a 
Thursday  edition  which  goes  on 
.sale  late  Wwlnesday  night  and 
is  delivered  on  Thursday.  Single 
copies  are  priced  at  lOf.  Home 
delivery  for  both  issues  is  TOf  a 
month. 

• 

Oldliiiier’s  End 

Windsor,  Vt. 

The  Windsor  Journal,  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  founded  in  the 
1780’s,  has  published  its  last 
edition.  It  was  one  of  four 
weeklies  owned  by  Harold  Ray- 
nolds  which  are  being  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  new  morning  news¬ 
paper,  the  Times  Reporter. 

• 

Weekly  in  New  Haiidii) 

Portage,  Mich. 

T.  H.  Publishing  Corporation, 
which  owns  daily  newspapers  at 
Savanna,  Ill.  and  Dow’agiac, 
Mich.,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Portayc  Herald  from  Len  Colby. 
David  T.  Hayhow,  vicepresident 
of  the  publishing  company,  will 
be  publisher  of  the  Herald. 
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Regular  ^  Giant  economy. 


Today’s  railroads  use  freight  cars  designed  to  meet  the  ever-  white  giant  above,  for  example,  have  brought  sharp  cuts  in 
growing  needs  of  all  America.  These  huge  new  freight  cars  rates  for  volume  shipments  of  grain.  But  giant  or  regular  size, 
carry  an  average  of  24  more  tons  apiece— nearly  50%  greater  covered  or  open,  freight  cars  carry  everything— including 
—than  the  cars  they  replace.  They’ve  been  a  major  factor  in  more  than  6  million  tons  of  newsprint  and  printing  stock  each 
reducing  average  rail  freight  charges  13%  since  1958  (against  year.Theyaretruly  the  transportation  workhorses  for  America 
an  8%  rise  in  consumer  prices).  Covered  hopper  cars  like  the  today.  And  they’re  out  to  do  a  still  better  job  tomorrow. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Idea  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


hit  you,  no  matter  how  wild  they 
may  be.  That’s  a  simple  appli¬ 
cation  of  free  association,  as  the 
psychologists  put  it. 

In  free  association,  one  idea 
often  leads  directly  to  another. 
List  as  many  ideas  and  solu¬ 
tions  as  you  can. 

Now  that  they  are  down  on 
paper,  gpo  over  them  wdth  a  blue 
pencil.  Cross  out  the  impossible 
ones.  You’ll  find  that  you  get 
still  more  thoughts  about  it  as 
you  censor  the  sentences  you 
have  written. 

You  are  much  closer  to  com¬ 
ing  up  with  the  right  answer 
this  way. 

A  Price  on  the  Idea 

Tr>'  to  put  a  price  on  the  idea 
— the  cost  to  execute  it — even  if 
you  have  to  “giiesstimate”  it. 
Nothing  gets  done  “for  free” — 
without  costing  money.  If  the 
idea  will  use  two  pages  of  news¬ 
print  for  promotion  ads  —  say 
so.  Two  newsprint  pages  cost 
money. 

The  price  tag  is  important. 
An  idea  that  might  be  good  at 
a  $50  expenditure  might  stink 
for  $500.  And  another  idea  that 
might  be  good  with  a  $100  label 
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on  it  might  be  wonderful  at  $10. 

If  you  can  prevent  it,  don’t 
make  the  other  fellow  do  your 
thinking  for  you  .  .  .  figruring 
out  the  costs  .  .  .  finding  the 
bugs  .  .  .  accenting  the  disad¬ 
vantages. 

Do  it  yourself.  Get  the  evi¬ 
dence,  pro  and  con,  yourself. 
Dig  into  it  and  investigate  it 
yourself. 

Often,  it  is  advisable  to  sit 
on  an  idea  for  a  few  days,  to 
sleep  on  it  a  few  nights. 

You  are  very  close  to  it  and 
you  may  be  all  hopped  up  about 
it. 

Write  it  Monday  and  re-ex¬ 
amine  it  Thursday.  A  few  days, 
if  you  have  the  time,  will  give 
you  perspective.  You’ll  get  a 
fre.sh  look  at  it,  a  new  slant  on 
it. 

You  may  change  your  mind 
about  its  merit.  You  may  find 
holes  in  it. 

And  it  may'  shape  up  even 
better  than  it  appeared  before, 
with  good  points  that  hadn’t  oc¬ 
curred  to  you  earlier. 

Through  promotion  co-ordi¬ 
nated  to  the  needs  of  the  news, 
circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  it  is  possible  to  plan 
year- ’round  projects  with  great¬ 
er  ease  and  efficiency. 

Keep  y'our  meetings  open  only 
to  people  who  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  news,  circulation, 
advertising  and  promotion  prob¬ 


lems.  Don’t  ask  the  mechanical 
superintendent  or  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  to  sit  in  on  them. 

Meet  regularly.  Don’t  skip 
meetings,  even  if  it  appears  that 
you  have  nothing  to  talk  about. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  talk 
about  for  a  few  meetings,  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  people  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings — yoti  have 
HO  ideas! 

• 

Hobby  Yields 
Press  Promotion 

Concord,  Calif. 

Owen  Owens,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Concord  Daily 
Transcript,  utilized  an  antique 
car  collecting  hobby  to  develop 
a  major  promotion  by  his  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  annual  Diable 
Concours  d’Elegance. 

The  event  sponsored  by  the 
Transcript  drew  10,000  persons 
and  launched  an  annual  scholar¬ 
ships  award  program  open  to 
students  attending  10  high 
schools  in  the  area. 

While  the  attendance  did  not 
quite  equal  the  Transcript’s  cir¬ 
culation,  Mr.  Owens  submits 
that  the  event  provided  a  top 
mark  for  a  suburban  daily  news¬ 
paper’s  promotion. 

The  150  cars  entered  in  the 
award-winning  event  came  from 
a  radius  of  200  miles.  Included 
were  some  early  autos  from  the 
collection  of  Scott  Newhall,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

• 

Marquette  Appoints 
Press  Study  Director 

Milwaukee 

Eugene  A.  Burd,  assistant  in 
journalism  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  at  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  has  been  named  to 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
American  Press  conducted  by 
,  the  Journalism  College  at  Mar- 
I  quette  University  here. 

I  Mr.  Burd  has  served  on  the 
'  staffs  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
j  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Jour- 
i  nal  and  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  He  has  also 
served  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Columbia  College  of  Communi¬ 
cations  in  Chicago;  continuity 
j  writer  for  Station  WSUI  in 
j  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  was  pub- 
I  lie  information  official  for  the 
Chicago  City  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment. 

• 

OPC  Fellow  in  Africa 

Robert  D.  Lee,  24,  a  June 
:  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  is  the  winner  of 
the  first  William  P.  Gray  For¬ 
eign  Correspondent  Fellowship 
awarded  by  the  Overseas  Press 
i  Club  Foundation. 


S.F.  Union  Sues 
For  Arbitration 

San  Francisco 

A  suit  to  compel  arbitration 
of  alleged  violations  of  their 
contracts  with  the  t  wo  San 
Francisco  newspapers  has  been 
filed  in  Superior  Court  here  by 
Local  21,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

The  action  asks  that  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  hero  remain 
separate  until  settlement  is 
reached  on  merging  three  com¬ 
posing  room  chapels  into  one. 
The  suit  points  out  that  con¬ 
tracts  run  until  March. 

The  court  also  is  asked  to 
arbitrate  the  issue  of  whether 
advertisements  set  for  one  pa¬ 
per  should  be  reset  again  for 
the  other  in  the  plant  of  the 
newly  formed  San  Francisco 
Newspapers  Printing  Co. 

Meanwhile,  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  pre¬ 
sented  new  demands  in  its  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  These  include  bids  for 
earlier  retirement;  a  four-day 
week  of  28  hours;  increased  va¬ 
cations  with  three  weeks  after  a 
year  and  four  weeks  after  five 
years,  and  offers  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  for  those  who  are  not  re¬ 
turned  to  payrolls  after  six 
months  on  the  rehiring  list. 

The  pension  proposals  call  for 
increased  payments  to  those  of 
70  years  and  would  provide 
eligibility  for  pensions  at  the 
age  of  60.  The  present  minimum 
is  65  except  for  those  disabled. 
• 

2  Girls  Receive 
Butler  Fellowships 

Two  gfraduate  students  in 
journalism,  Sara  Grimes  of 
Granville,  Ohio,  and  Margaret 
E.  Reynolds  of  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  named  to  re¬ 
ceive  Edward  H.  Butler  Fellow¬ 
ships  of  $2,000  each  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

After  Miss  Grimes  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1964,  she  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Newark  (O.)  Advocate. 
Miss  Reynolds  majored  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Fordham  University, 
from  which  she  was  graduated 
in  1965,  She  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  campus  newspaper. 

• 

Weldon  to  CBS 

Martin  Weldon,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  News  and  Special  Events 
for  Metromedia,  has  joined  CBS 
News  as  a  producer  in  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Events  Unit.  He  will  work 
primarily  in  election  planning 
and  coverage  and  in  the  creation 
and  production  of  audience  in¬ 
volvement  test  broadcasts. 
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SYMMCATES 

Courts’  Decisions 
Are  Second-Guessed 

llv  Rav  Erwin 


Newsjjaper  readers  will  sec- 
ond-truess  actual  court  decisions 
in  an  unusual  new  column. 

TIu*  column:  “Trials  and 
Tribulations.” 

The  columnist:  Florence  K. 
Palmer. 

The  format:  Thrc*e  brief  col¬ 
umns  a  week  with  correct 
court  decision  given  elsewhere. 

The  release:  Jan.  3. 

The  distributor:  Adcox  As- 
.■;(H.ates,  San  Francisco. 

The  new  column  is  based  on 
unu.sual  but  actual  legal  cases 
with  the  reader  second-guessing 
the  actual  court  decision.  It  is 
written  by  Florence  K.  Palmer, 
who  was  one  of  the  six  regular 
contributors  to  the  widely  read 
“You  Be  The  Judge,”  a  popular 
feature  for  30  years  in  the  Sat- 
urdnij  K in  ning  Post. 

Heavy  Mail 

During  her  years  of  legal 
writing,  Mrs.  Palmer  has  drawn 
heavy'  mail  from  members  of 


law  firms.  When  she  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug¬ 
las  in  Seattle  several  years  ago, 
he  complimented  her  on  a  “You 
Be  The  Judge”  which  she  had 
based  on  a  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  and  told  her  that  the 
justices  were  pleased  with  her 
version  of  the  decision. 

Mrs.  Palmer  gets  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “try”  her  “Trials  and 
Tribulations”  cases  in  her  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  home,  for  she  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  an  active  practicing  law¬ 
yer,  Dewey  H.  P^mer,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
State  Bar  since  1938.  However, 
Mrs.  Palmer,  a  Univ'ersity  of 
Washington  graduate  with  an 
English  literature  major,  also 
studied  law.  She  considered  try¬ 
ing  for  a  law  degree  but  gave 
up  the  idea  and  worked  in  a 
number  of  law  offices  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years. 

Worked  for  D.A. 

She  once  worked  for  a  district 
attorney  and  in  that  office  ab- 


Florence  K.  Palmer 


sorted  many  ideas  for  mystery 
stories.  She  found  this  experi¬ 
ence  very  helpful  in  her  legal 
article  writing  and  in  gaining 
research  material  for  her 
“Trials  and  Tribulations”  news¬ 
paper  column. 

Mrs.  Palmer  has  achieved  re¬ 
nown  in  other  literary  facets. 
She  has  had  approximately  150 
fiction  stories  published  and  has 
w’on  awards  as  an  author.  She 
also  has  written  for  radio,  in¬ 
cluding  two  award-winning 
scripts  for  the  old  “Dr.  Chris¬ 
tian”  series,  which  featured  the 
late  Jean  Hersholt. 


^Bonanza’  Becomes 
New  Adventure  Strip 


The  Old  West  was  granite 
and  rawhide,  sweat,  heat,  wind 
and  cold,  horses  and  gunfire, 
rugged  work  and  pounding  ac¬ 
tion.  Carved  out  of  this  danger¬ 
ous  land  and  exciting  atmos¬ 
phere  is  the  .story  of  the  Cart¬ 
wrights,  a  father  and  three  sons 
who  l  uled  a  small  empire  in  the 
Western  wilderness. 

Their  saga  is  the  basis  for  a 
new  adventure  strip,  which 
Chronicle  Features  will  intro¬ 
duce  Jan.  3. 

The  strip  is  “Bonanza,”  based 
on  the  television  series  which  is 
right  now  the  most  popular  tv 
show  in  the  country,  an  honor 
it  has  held  consistently  in  polls 
for  three  years. 

“Bonanza”  is  the  result  of  a 
year’s  discussion  with  NBC  and 
Lome  Greene,  star  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  series,  and  a  long  search 
for  a  writer  and  illustrator  who 
could  capture  the  full  flavor  of 
the  characters,  their  surround¬ 
ings  and  period. 

The  artist,  Chris  Kenyon, 
combines  knowledge  of  the  West 


with  illustrations  that  are  both 
powerful  and  beautifully  draft¬ 
ed.  He  comes  by  his  interest  in 
Western  subjects  naturally. 
During  his  boyhood,  Phoenix, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1929,  was 
still  a  small  Western  town.  His 
earliest  memories  are  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  trips  with  his 
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father  and  visits  to  nearby 
ranches  where  he  learned  to 
ride. 

His  first  drawings  as  a  boy 
were  of  Western  subjects  and 
he  began  selling  his  illustrations 
to  magazines  like  Sports  Afield 
while  he  was  still  in  high  school. 
After  studies  at  the  Art  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Los  Angeles  and  service 
with  the  Army  in  Korea  and 
Japan,  he  entered  the  field  of 
free-lance  illustrating. 

Rancher-Rider 

He  lives  on  a  13-acre  ranch 
near  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  with 
his  wife,  who  shares  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  horses  and  outdoor  life, 
and  two  children,  three  horses 
and  assorted  dogs  and  cats. 

Mr.  Kenyon  said  he  hopes  in 
“Bonanza”  to  present  the  West 
as  it  really  was.  He  has  be¬ 
come  an  unofficial  member  of 
the  “Bonanza”  family,  joining 
the  cast  on  location  in  the  Sierra 
to  collect  background  material 
on  the  inhabitants  and  the  land 
of  the  Ponderosa  country. 

The  “Bonanza”  strip  will  use 
specially  -  created  adventures, 
filled  with  action  and  situations 
authentic  to  the  period.  Each 
episode  will  run  about  12  weeks 
in  a  six-day  (Monday  through 
Saturday)  format. 
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the  many  ceremonial  openings 
that  he  has  attended  over  the 
years,  he  said:  “There  should 
be  a  self-laying  cornerstone 
that  plays  the  ‘Star  Spangled 
Banner’  and  says  a  few  things 
that  nobody  wants  to  hear. 

What  a  time.saver  that  would 
be!” 

Robert  Moses  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1909,  received  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  the  following  year,  and 
his  doctorate  from  Columbia  in 
1914. 

He  has  directed  the  Tribor¬ 
ough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Au¬ 
thority,  which  built  the  Verraz- 
zano-Narrows  span  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  Staten  Island,  and  he  is 
president  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 

In  1934,  when  he  was  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor,  he  was  decisiv’ely  beaten  by 
Herbert  Lehman.  On  occasion 
since  then,  Mr.  Moses  has  spok¬ 
en  waspishly  about  electioneer¬ 
ing:  “Winning  friends  and  in¬ 
fluencing  people  has  gotten  to 
be  a  cult  in  the  United  States. 

Kissing  babies  and  slobbering 
over  people  you  don’t  care  about  three  and  one-half  inch  cartoon 
when  you  don’t  mean  it  is  a  hell  panel  that  asks  a  sports  ques- 
of  a  way  to  run  your  life.  Given  tion  daily  with  the  answer 
a  choice,  I  would  rather  be  re-  printed  upside  down, 
spected  than  liked.”  The  new  feature  for  sports 

*  •  *  pages  will  be  distributed  six 

lohii  ('hamberlaiti  ^  ^‘‘Kinning  Oct.  25, 

^  Columbia  Features. 

W 111  Receive  Award  The  compact  sports  quiz  panel 

The  Banshees  will  present  ^ddie  Germane,  a 

their  “Silver  Ladv”  to  John  cartoonist  for  20  years  and  for 
Chamberlain,  “These  Days”  col-  the  last  thr^  years  sports  car- 
umnist  for  the  King  Features  ^nist  for  the  Brocfcton  (Mass.) 
Syndicate,  at  a  luncheon  Nov.  ^ntcrpr^  The  artist  and  his 

18  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  three  children  live  at 

Dedham,  Mass.,  where  he  finds 

Mr.’  Chamberlain’s  column  is  ti*"^  ^  an  instructor  in  the 

distributed  to  more  than  240  kittle  League  baseball  program, 
newspapers.  The  columnist  is  During  his  brief  period  with  the 
the  author  of  several  books  and  Enterprise,  Mr.  Germane  has 
last  year  was  awarded  the  Bill  J’cceived  several  honors,  includ- 
of  Rights  Day  Citation  for  Dis-  '"S  a  national  award, 
tinguished  Sei-vice  in  the  field  ,  The  creator  of  the  new  .sports 
of  Journalism  in  ceremonies  at  feature  consulted  sports  editors 
New  York’s  City  Hall.  ^"d  fans  across  the  country  to 

^  ^  '  get  their  opinions  about  the 

1^1  makeup  of  the  panel. 

Contributed  Columns  *  *  * 

Sought  by  Syndicate  ‘Lights  of  Las  Vegas’ 

The  Edmondson  Newspaper  A  weekly  column,  “Lights  of 
Syndicate  (7401  Salerno  St.,  Las  Vegas,”  and  entertainment 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92111)  is  so-  features  are  being  serviced  by 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 

Monnn*  Green  said.  There  are 
more  than  500  gravure  pages  in 
the  total  package  which  weighs 
7  pounds  and  7  ounces. 

I’lan  Accepl«‘d 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  had  urged 
the  other  publishers  to  go  right 
back  into  business  after  agree¬ 
ment  had  Ijeen  reached  at  City 
Hall  on  terms  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Newspaper  Guild 
late  on  Friday.  As  of  Thursday, 
and  through  most  of  Friday,  the 
formula  given  by  the  Mayor’s 
special  mediator,  Theodore  W. 
Kheel,  had  been  described  as  un¬ 
acceptable  by  both  the  guild  and 
the  Times. 

.Mr.  Kheel  commented  that  he 
must  have  done  something  right 
and  when  the  parties  met  with 
.Mayor  Wagner  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  alternative  to  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  terms  was  a  long 
strike.  The  Kheel  package  load 
been  jmblicized  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  flexibility  in  the 
antagonists’  positions.  The 
-Mayor  .said  further  l)argaining 
was  out  of  the  picture.  After 
that,  l)oth  sides  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  Kheel  solutions  to  their 
key  problems. 

“We  were  locked  in,”  said 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  guild. 

“When  we  saw  what  we  were 
faced  with,  we  had  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  what  was  in¬ 
volved,”  said  Mr.  Sulzberger. 

In  a  later  statement,  the 
Times’  publisher  said,  “We  hope 
we  can  work  out  with  our  staff 
and  unions  a  program  that  will 
prevent  any  strike  again,  ever.” 

Guild’s  Strategy 

Mr.  Murphy  explained  that 
the  guild  strategy  now  is  to  stall 
negotiations  with  the  other 
new’spapers  so  they  can  “expose” 
their  plans.  He  referred  to  ru¬ 
mors  and  talks  about  possible 
consolidation  moves  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  his  members  out  on 
strike  again  if  the  guild  is  not 
consulted  before  there  is  a 
merger. 

Arthur  Rosenstock,  of  the 
New  York  Post  staff,  speaking 
as  president  of  the  American 
New.spaper  Guild,  said,  “I  hope 
the  Times  and  other  papers  have 
learned  something  from  this 
brinkmanship.”  He  added  that 
he  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
Times  contract. 

Terms  of  Key  Issues 

Mr.  Kheel’s  recommendations 
on  the  basic  issues  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Guild  shop  —  Membership  in 
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the  union  will  be  required  of  all 
employes  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partments  but  new  employes  in 
the  news  and  editorial  offices 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  join  the  guild.  The  guild 
stands  to  gain  about  150  mem- 
liers  in  the  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  offices.  About 
90  newsroom  employes  are  non- 
guildsmen. 

Automation — The  Times  may 
introduce  automated  equipment 
after  giving  the  Guild  six 
months’  notice  but  it  may  not 
employ  temporary  help  for 
longer  than  six  months,  except 
with  the  union’s  consent.  Then 
those  temporary  employes  will 
be  giv'en  preferential  considera¬ 
tion  in  filling  other  jobs.  The 
retraining  of  regular  and  part- 
time  employes  was  left  to  be 
worked  out. 

Union  jurisdiction  —  The 
Guild’s  protection  on  jobs  was 
deemed  adequate  without  giving 
it  a  veto  power  over  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  equipment,  such 
as  w’as  granted  to  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  last  April.  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  joint  board  on 
automation  should  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  most  of  the  problems. 

Pensions — The  Times  and  the 
Guild  will  undertake  to  set  up  a 
joint  administration  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  plan  which,  up  to  now,  has 
been  solely  a  management  affair. 
Whether  guild  members  will  re¬ 
ceive  severance  pay  as  well  as 
pensions,  upon  retirement,  is  to 
be  considered  by  the  trustees, 
within  the  limits  of  the  $12 
package  of  financial  benefits. 

Mr.  Kheel  suggested  there  is 
a  great  need  for  formation  of  a 
human  relations  committee  to 
handle  personnel  matters  away 
from  the  bargaining  table. 

The  Times  took  immediate 
steps  to  remedy  an  internal 
problem  of  employe  relations  by 
hiring  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Harshe,  Rotman  &  Druck  to 
improve  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  management  and  the 
entire  staff  of  some  5,000  per¬ 
sons. 

S200  Scale 

Within  the  framework  of  the 
general  increase  which  was  won 
by  all  of  the  newspaper  unions, 
the  guild’s  minimum  scale  for 
experienced  reporters  will  go  up 
from  $183.20  to  $200  a  week. 

The  new  contract  won  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  approval 
by  1,900  guild  members  at  a 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting. 

In  its  Monday  edition,  the 
Times  presented  a  five-column 
report  by  A.  H.  Raskin,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Editorial  Board,  on 
the  strike,  the  issues  and  the 
settlement  which  left  basic  prob¬ 
lems  unresolved.  He  foresaw 
“another  shattering  power 
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struggle  probable  when  the 
present  contracts  expire  in  less 
than  18  months.” 

Internal  Problem 

Remarking  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Post  during  the  1962-63 
strike  and  that  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  this  year,  Mr.  Raskin 
.said  the  severest  internal  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion,  in  terms  of  bargaining  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  “lies  in  the  fre- 
(juency  with  which  its  members 
(lisagree  on  even  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  matters  and  the  intensity 
with  which  they  cling  to  their 
differences.” 

In  his  view,  John  J.  Gaherin, 
the  association  president,  is  not 
clothed  with  sufficient  authority 
at  the  bargaining  table.  Mr. 
Kheel  concurred  in  this  view. 

Mr.  Raskin  related  that  on 
the  day  the  Times  was  struck, 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  president  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  espoused 
the  need  for  a  joint  fight  against 
union  coercion  but  privately  he 
expressed  a  belief  that  the 
Times-guild  dispute  represented 
“the  •wrong  strike  with  the 
wrong  union  at  the  wrong  time.” 

Ideas  for  PrevriiUng  Strikes 

The  Sunday  News  told  its 
readers;  “We  are  convinced  that 
there  must  be  better  ways  to 
settle  labor  disputes  than  strikes 
and  shutdowns;  and  the  News 
intends  to  work  for  a  program 
which  would  provide  some  hope 
for  labor  peace.” 

Mr.  Kheel  suggested  that  the 
way  must  be  found  to  strengthen 
the  publishers’  association — ei¬ 
ther  by  gi'ving  Mr.  Gaherin  full 
authority  or  move  the  generals 
in  the  rear  to  the  front  line 
trenches — and  to  organize  the 
unions  as  a  single  bargaining 
unit  in  the  industry. 

A  plan  drafted  by  U.N.  Am¬ 
bassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
who  was  formerly  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  then  a  Supreme  Court 
justice,  was  exposed  by  Mr. 
Raskin  in  an  article  in  the  Oct. 
21  issue  of  the  Reporter  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Starting  on  the  premise  that 
newspaper  publishing  should  be 
regarded  as  a  public  utility.  Am¬ 
bassador  Goldberg  said  contin¬ 
uation  of  publication  should  be 
insured  by  the  owners  and 
unions  abiding  by  a  “protocol  of 
peace”  which,  in  effect,  is  a  no¬ 
strike  and  no-shutdown  pledge. 
Then  he  would  refer  disputes 
for  review  by  a  third  party. 

“Obviously,”  Mr.  Raskin  in¬ 
terjected,  “if  a  newspaper  is 
viewed  as  a  public  utility,  the 
decision  on  its  life  or  death 
should  be  subject  to  independent 
scrutiny  in  the  same  way  as  the 
question  of  discontinuing  a  com¬ 
muter  railway  or  raising  elec¬ 
tric  rates.” 


As  the  city’s  newspapers  took 
up  their  daily  challenge  again 
they  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mayoralty  election 
campaign  which  had  l)een  run¬ 
ning  along  fairly  unnoticed.  Edi¬ 
torially  they  ej^orted  the  can¬ 
didates  to  make  it  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  to  talk  about  the  real 
issues. 

On  Thursday,  the  Times  led 
its  editorial  page  with  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  support  for  Congress¬ 
man  John  V.  Lindsay,  the  Re¬ 
publican-Liberal  candidate  for 
mayor.  It  expressed  its  faith  in 
Mr.  Lindsay’s  ability  to  .save  the 
city  from  a  continuation  of 
mediocrity  that  has  marked  the 
Wagner  administration. 

The  broadcasters  relinquished 
the  extra  burden  of  news  shows 
they  had  provided.  Bowing  out 
in  a  full  page  ad,  mostly  white 
space,  in  the  Times,  WNBC-tv 
crowed,  “When  there  was  no 
news  here,  we  deliveretl  it  all.” 

• 

NNPA  Officers 
Plan  Convention 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Western  Workshop  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  here  Oct.  6-9  served 
as  an  occasion  for  NNPA’s 
board  of  directors  to  meet  with 
E.  T.  (Ed)  McClanahan,  Denver 
Post,  association  president,  to 
develop  plans  for  the  national 
convention  in  San  Francisco 
next  May  1-4. 

Vicepresidents  L.  L.  (Larry) 
Cavanagh,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribtine,  and  Wi shard  Brown, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Clifford  A.  Shaw, 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  were  among  the  con¬ 
ferees. 

Others  present  for  the  Iward’s 
sessions  included  Earl  R.  Truax, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  Alan  A. 
Shrader,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  &  Times;  J.  H.  Bos¬ 
ley,  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal; 
A.  L.  McLellan,  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun;  Norwin  Yoffie, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  and  Daniel 
K.  Stem,  Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News. 

Paula  Kent,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  workshop  sessions 
developed  by  Frank  Me  Peak, 
McClatchy  Newspapers.  Robert 
K.  Bertsch,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register  -  Guard,  was  elected 
Western’s  new  president  with 
Ed  Neiderkorn,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  vicepresident  and 
Alan  Shrader,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  program  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  MePeak  to  expose  dele¬ 
gates  to  all  phases  of  promotion. 


Gannett  Co. 
In  Another 
Boom  Year 

Lake  Placid,  A’.  Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  said  here  Oct.  4 
that  Gannett  newspapers  this 
year  “have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  expanding  American 
economy. 

“In  joumali.stic  performance, 
program  and  profits  —  Group¬ 
wide  and  even  newspaper  by 
newspaper  —  1965  figures  to  be 
our  best  year  ever,”  he  said. 

“I  commented  similarly  at  our 
Saratoga  Springs  conference 
last  year  about  1964.  Well,  1965 
in  my  view  is  even  better.” 

Mr.  Miller  noted,  however, 
that  “1965  is  a  boom  year  gen¬ 
erally. 

“We  must  continue  to  work 
and  plan  for  long  -  range 
growth,”  he  told  150  executives 
of  the  27  Gannett  newspapers 
at  their  annual  conference. 

“A  business  that  couldn’t 
make  it  this  year  might  be  open 
to  question  as  to  whether  it  ever 
could,”  Mr.  Miller  continued. 

“How  we  handle  our  internal 
problems  will  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  stature  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
New  York  City  newspaper 
strikes  have  put  all  newspapers 
under  glass.  It  must  be  made 
clear  and  kept  clear  that  inde¬ 
pendent  public  service  is  our 
newspapers’  over-riding  goal 
and  obligation.” 

Tripp  Awards  Brstuld 

First  prizes  in  the  Frank 
Tripp  Memorial  Aw'ards  compe¬ 
tition  among  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers  went  to  the  Rochenter  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle,  news;  the 
Binghamton  Evening  Press,  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  the  White  Plains 
Reporter  Dispatch,  circulation. 

Honoring  a  former  general 
manager  of  Gannett  Co.  who 
was  an  early  partner  of  Frank 
Gannett,  the  awards  consist  of 
a  citation,  a  plaque  and  a  check 
for  $400. 

Reporters  Earl  Caldwell  and 
Bill  Claiborne  won  the  news 
prize  with  a  series  on  slum  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  advertising  prize  was 
given  for  Binghamton  automo¬ 
bile  ads  which  led  to  sharply  in¬ 
creased  sales  for  the  dealer, 
who  then  assigned  the  bulk  of 
his  advertising  budget  to  Press 
linage. 

The  circulation  prize  was  for 
a  campaign  opening  a  new  ter¬ 
ritory  for  the  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch  in  a  rapidly  growing  sec¬ 
tion  of  an  adjacent  county. 


Second  prizes  of  $200  and  a 
plaque  went  to  the  Utica  Daily 
Press  and  Sunday  Observer- 
Dispatch,  news;  the  Rochester 
Times-Unum,  advertising;  and 
the  Binghamton  Evening  Press, 
circulation. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
the  Camden  Courier  -  Post  in 
news  and  circulation  and  to  the 
Newburgh  Evening  News,  ad¬ 
vertising. 

• 

•Dutch  Door’  Insert 
For  Lincoln-Mercury 

The  annual  automotive  issue 
of  This  Week  magazine,  Oct.  17, 
features  a  12-page  “Dutch- 
Door”  insert,  the  largest  auto  ad 
ever  in  the  31-year-old  syndi¬ 
cated  Sunday  supplement.  The 
insert  announces  the  1966  Lin¬ 
coln-Mercury  models. 

Mac  G.  Morris,  executive  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  adv^ertis- 
ing,  said  the  ads  in  the  special 
issue  brought  the  magazine’s 
auto  advertising  revenue  this 
year  to  more  than  $2,000,000, 
approximately  double  the  1964 
advertising  in  that  field. 

• 

CIVPA  Names  Aitle 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Michael  B.  Dorais  has  been 
named  governmental  affairs  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Supervisors  Association 
and  with  Whitaker  and  Baxter, 
public  relations.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  CNPA  staff  headed 
by  Ben  D.  Martin  completes  a 
reorganization  program.  Cliff 
Blackburn  previously  was  named 
administrative  assistant. 

• 

Circulation  Mgr. 

And  M.E.  Nametl 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Paul  W.  E.  Gazaway,  circu¬ 
lation  supervisor  since  he  joined 
the  Daily  Monitor  staff  last 
month,  was  named  circulation 
manager  in  anticipation  of  the 
retirement  of  Clarence  E.  Jes- 
seman. 

Scott  C.  Blakey,  news  editor 
since  March,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  replacing  William 
P.  Newell,  who  is  a  consultant 
to  New  Hampshire  -  Vermont 
Hospitalization  Service. 

• 

ANR  Appointment 

Frank  J.  Brennan  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Joseph  J. 
Amodeo,  comptroller  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.  He  was  associate  media  di¬ 
rector  at  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard 
Inc.,  of  New  York  from  1961 
and  prior  to  that  was  associated 
with  D’Arcy  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  also  of  New  York. 


ANPA 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Pressmen’s  and  Assi.stants’  Un¬ 
ion  of  North  America,  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  In¬ 
ternational  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Union,  and  the 
Lithographers  and  Photoen¬ 
gravers  International  Union. 

Newspaper  executives  present 
at  the  meeting  were:  Gene  Robb, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA;  William  Davis 
Taylor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 
Stephen  Rogers,  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald- Joumai  and  Hcrald- 
American;  Robert  C.  Millar, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Un- 
ion  and  Journal;  Frank  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times  and  Star;  Albert  N.  Jack- 
son,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Her- 
ald;  Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  Bernard  H. 
Bidder  Jr.,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press;  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Bishop,  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Nervs,  and 
Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee. 

Representatives  of  the  unions 
included:  IPP  &  AU — President 
Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  Secre¬ 
tary  -  Treasurer  Alexander  J. 
Rohan,  Vicepresidents  Patrick 
O’Sullivan,  James  F.  Doyle,  J. 
Frazier  Moore,  Clarence  Schroe- 
der,  Robert  H.  Brown,  Don  Mc- 
Caughan  and  Sol  Fishko;  ITU 
— President  Elmer  Brown,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  William  R. 
Cloud  and  Third  Vicepresident 
Joe  Bailey;  ISEU  —  President 
James  H.  Sampson.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Frank  G.  Creamer, 
Vicepresidents  George  Robin¬ 
son,  Raymond  Jeffress,  John  Mc¬ 
Dermott  and  George  Fry;  LPIU 
— President  Kenneth  J.  Brown, 
Executive  Vicepresident  Wil¬ 
liam  J,  Hall,  Treasurer  Daniel 
A.  Streeter  Jr.  and  Assistant  to 
the  President  Leon  M.  Wicker- 
.sham. 

ANPA  designated  Messrs. 
Dyer,  Grumhaus,  Ridder  and 
Patrone  as  its  representativ’es 
on  the  committee. 

«  *  * 

.No  .4greenienl  in  Bu^lull 

The  committee  was  not  being 
called  into  the  Boston  situation, 
E&P  was  told.  Contract  talks 
reached  a  stalemate  there  last 
week  and  officers  of  the  printers’ 
and  mailers’  unions  went  to 
headquarters  in  Colorado 
Springs  to  discuss  the  problem. 
International  officers  have  with¬ 
held  sanction  for  a  strike. 


Second  AP 
Photog  Dies 
In  Viet  War 

A  .second  Associated  Press 
photographer  was  killed  this 
week  in  Viet  Nam.  Huyhn 
Thanh  My  met  his  death  while 
on  an  operation  south  of  Can 
Tho  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  13.  A 
bullet  pierced  his  neck.  Bernard 
Kolenberg,  an  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  photograjiher  on 
loan  to  AP,  was  kill^  Oct.  2  in 
the  crash  of  a  U.  S.  fighter  plane 
which  was  on  a  combat  run. 

Huyhn  Thanh  My,  29-year- 
old  Vietnamese,  was  killed  while 
apparently  awaiting  medical 
evacuation  for  a  wound  suffered 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

Peter  Arnett,  AP  photog¬ 
rapher  and  newsman  in  Saigon, 
was  one  of  My’s  clo.se  friends. 
He  commented:  “The  courage  of 
the  slim-framed  My  was  well 
known  in  Viet  Nam,  not  only 
among  colleagues  in  the  press 
but  also  in  the  militaiy.  He  was 
a  stringer  for  a  U.  S.  tv  com¬ 
pany  before  he  was  spotted  by 
AP’s  photographer,  Horst  Faas. 
The  AP  hired  him  and  My 
proved  ready  and  able  to  handle 
the  most  arduous  assignment. 
Offered  triple  his  salary  by  a 
television  netwoik  recently,  he 
turned  it  down.” 

• 

Ed  Seney  to  Create 
Magazine  for  Florida 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

A  new  monthly  magazine, 
“Beachcomber,"  is  being  created 
by  Ed  Seney,  veteran  newspa¬ 
perman  and  until  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Daily  Sun. 

“It  will  be  a  magazine  that 
would  appeal  to  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  Miami  Beach  and  Miami 
i-eader,”  Mr.  Seney  said.  “But 
it  won’t  be  snobbish  or  dull  or 
ponderous.” 

Mr.  Seney,  a  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harvard  in  1955-56,  was  also 
managing  editor  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Town  News  and 
ow'ned  his  own  new’spapers  for 
12  years. 

• 

Airport  Patron 

Dothan,  Ala. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  Dothan  Eagle,  was  present¬ 
ed  a  certificate  of  recognition 
and  appreciation  for  his  news¬ 
paper’s  sustained  support  of 
Dothan’s  new  airport  dedicated 
Oct.  10.  He  also  made  a  short 
speech  praising  the  airport  offi¬ 
cials,  and  introduced  Alabama’s 
(Jovernor  George  C.  Wallace 
who  made  the  principal  address. 
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PRE> \  I )EINT\S  OPERATION 

Calm  Press  Gets 
Full  Facilities 

lly  Warner  Ra^nclale, 

.\!>!‘oriat<‘d  Press 


Washington 

“Tho  most  important  factor 
was  that  we  had  advance  notice. 
All  other  presidential  illnesses 
were  emergencies.  Georpe  Reedy 
was  called  at  3  A.M.” 

With  this  statement.  White 
House  press  secretary  Bill  D. 
.Moyers  characterized  coverage 
of  Pn'sident  Johnson’s  gall  blad¬ 
der  ojjeration.  Most  newsmen 
would  agree  with  him.  There 
was  time  to  get  ready  and 
things  went  smoothly. 

In  January,  when  President 
Johnson  was  hospitalized  at  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Hospital  in  sub¬ 
urban  Maryland  with  a  virus 
infection,  it  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  in  the  early  morning 
hours. 

There  was  a  mad  scramble  to 
install  telephones,  tv  cables  and 
Western  Union  wires.  All  was 
confusion  the  first  day. 

This  has  been  true  of  most 
presidential  illnesses. 

Never  befoi-e  in  the  memory 
of  veteran  newsmen  had  there 
been  nearly  three  days  notice. 

Advance  Preparations 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  announced  that  he 
would  have  his  gall  bladder  re¬ 
moved  the  following  Friday.  It 
wasn’t  announced  until  after 
the  operation  that  his  doctors 
also  suspected  the  pre.sence  of 
a  kidney  stone. 

The  announcement  made  late 
Tuesday  provided  nearly  three 
day’s  notice.  And  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  previous  Janu¬ 
ary,  some  advance  preparations 
already  had  been  made. 

In  fact,  some  telephone  com¬ 
pany  employes  were  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  telephones  were  in¬ 
stalled  too  early — that  newsmen 
came  out  and  checked  and  often 
decided  they  wanted  them  some¬ 
where  else. 

Menial  War«l  Kesidenis 

Capt.  C.  W.  Ferber,  the 
hospital’s  administrative  officer, 
comments:  “Last  January,  it 
was  such  a  scramble  they  took 
I  what  they  could  get.  This  time 
we  had  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
twice  because  they  decided 
there  was  a  better  way  to  do  it.” 

He  added:  “We  just  turned 
eveiything  they  wanted  over  to 
the  White  House  Press  Office, 
and  they  took  charge.” 

I  This  included  parking  lots  for 


the  White  House  staff  and  news¬ 
men,  and  a  36-bed  hospital  ward 
— as  it  turned  out  a  mental  oli- 
servation  ward — near  the  news 
conference  auditorium. 

After  the  President  checked 
into  the  hospital,  near  mid¬ 
night,  Thursday  (Oct.  7),  some 
30  persons — 20  men  and  one 
woman,  Uorese  Bell  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Co.  —  spent  the 
night  in  the  ward. 

It  was  heavily  occupied  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights.  Around-the-clock  .staff¬ 
ing  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International,  and 
by  the  radio-tv  networks  finally 
was  dropped  on  Monday  night, 
with  the  President’s  recovery 
apparently  proceeding  smooth¬ 
ly.  But  coverage  continued  on 
an  8  A.M.  to  midnight  basis. 

The  operation  began  Fj-iday 
at  7  A.M.  Newsmen  at  the  press 
center  in  the  hospital’s  auditori¬ 
um  weren’t  told  until  7:50  and 
then  only  that  it  was  underway. 

At  approximately  9:30  A.M., 
Moyers  briefed  newsmen  on  the 
two-hour,  15-minute  operation. 

Some  160  to  200  newsmen 
and  technicians  were  in  the  au¬ 
ditorium  for  the  briefing,  car¬ 
ried  live  on  tv  and  radio.  Some 
30  newspapers,  two  wire  serv’- 
ices  (AP  and  UPI)  and  two 
news  magazines  —  Time  and 
Newsweek  —  filed  over  60,000 
words  by  way  of  Western  Union 
on  the  first  day. 

Other  newspapers,  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  U.S.  News  &  W arid  Re¬ 
port  filed  by  telephone  to  their 
offices. 

Cable  Facililies) 

Some  250  telephones  were  in¬ 
stalled,  along  with  20-direct 
transmission  facilities  for  the 
three  tv  networks  and  numer¬ 
ous  radio  stations. 

Phone  officials  estimated  they 
installed  two  to  three  miles  of 
inside  telephone  wiring  for  both 
the  White  House  staff  and  news 
operations.  They  put  in  a  mile 
of  heavy  coaxial  cable  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio. 

Starting  shortly  after  the 
President’s  announcement  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  began  a  24-hour-a-day  op¬ 
eration.  At  its  peak  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  there 
were  about  100  persons  involved, 
including  40  installers  and  eight 
tv  and  radio  specialists. 

Western  Union  set  up  busi¬ 


ness  in  a  room  just  acroiss  from 
the  main  press  room,  set  up  in 
the  foyer  of  the  auditorium.  On 
Friday,  there  were  eight  oper¬ 
ators  and  two  runners.  The 
room  remained  staffed  around 
the  clock  as  long  as  Moyers  con¬ 
tinued  his  briefings  at  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

Although  the  hospital  switch¬ 
board  was  jammed  during  and 
after  the  operation  —  an  esti¬ 
mated  3,000  calls  asking  about 
the  President  —  the  presidential 
surgery  made  only  a  slight  rip- 
l)le  in  the  everyday  routine  of 
the  sprawling  naval  hospital. 

Everybody  went  about  his 
business  in  something  close  to 
routine  fashion. 

Except  for  the  tv  cameras 
l>oised  at  the  main  entrance,  the 
fiarking  lots  set  aside  for  White 
House  staff  and  press,  and  a  few 
extra  Marine  guards,  there  were 
no  outward  signs  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  presence. 

Even  in  the  hospital.  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  his  family  and 
aides  were  cloistered  in  third 
floor  suites. 

Capt.  Ferber  agreed  with  the 
impression  of  most  newsmen 
that  the  hospital  routine  was  al¬ 
most  undisturbed  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  although  he  added.  “You 
never  quite  get  used  to  this 
sort  of  thing.” 

After  the  first  day,  coverage 
settled  down  to  a  sort  of  rou¬ 
tine  with  an  early  morning  bul¬ 
letin,  a  briefing  before  noon,  a 
late  afternoon  briefing  and  bul¬ 
letins  late  at  night,  the  last  just 
before  midnight. 

There  were  occasional  pool 
trips  to  see  President  or  Mrs. 
Johnson,  but  mostly  newsmen 
waited  for  briefings  or  bulletins 
on  the  President’s  progress. 

The  hospital  kept  its  cafeteria 
open  on  a  24-hour  basis  during 
the  President’s  stay,  and  news¬ 
men  were  given  cards  admitting 
them  to  the  officer’s  mess. 

• 

Papers,  City  Host 
Legislators’  Tour 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  and  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  hosted  members  of 
the  California  Legislature  at  a 
World  Series  game  near  here. 

Governor  Edmund  G.  Bro^^'n 
and  Mrs.  Brown  heade<i  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  some  80  legislators 
who  flew  into  Long  Beach  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  here  from  the 
State  capitol. 

Special  busses  took  the  law¬ 
makers  to  the  game  and  then  to 
a  buffet  hosted  by  H.  H.  Bidder, 
publisher.  Mr.  Ridder  explained 
that  the  title  meeting  lietween 
teams  representing  two  widely 
separated  areas  served  by  Rid¬ 
der  Newspapers  was  a  cause  for 
special  celebration. 


Scripps  Raps 
Newsmen  on 
U.  S.  Payroll 

Washington 

Repr.  John  Bell  Williams  of 
Mississipjii  entered  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  Oct.  11  a 
statement  by  Charles  E.  Scripp.s 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
jiapers  condemning  the  practice 
of  newspaper  people  who  take 
government  jobs  on  the  side. 

The  congressman  told  the 
House  that  three  reporters  for 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  had 
been  “moonlighting”  for  the 
Anti  -  Poverty  office  between 
March  and  August. 

Attracts  Well-Paid 

“The  war  on  poverty,”  he 
.said,  “has  a  special  attraction 
for  well-paid  reporters  holding 
fulltime  positions  with  news¬ 
papers.” 

He  named  George  E.  Clifford 
Jr.,  who  makes  $240  a  week  at 
the  News;  Hugh  D.  Mac-Lean, 
who  is  a  $13,000-a-year  man, 
and  Thomas  V.  Kelly,  a  $12,600 
man,  as  having  received  approx¬ 
imately  $3,000  each  for  work 
done  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Both  Clifford  and  MacLean 
gave  up  the  government  jobs 
some  time  ago  and  Kelly  quit  the 
News  to  work  for  OES. 

Under  the  Guild  contract  re¬ 
porters  may  take  outside  em¬ 
ployment  if  it  is  not  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  their  newspaper. 

Repr.  Williams  said  he  asked 
Mr.  Scripps,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  whether  he  thought  it  was 
good  public  policy  for  working 
reporters  to  also  hold  a  com¬ 
pensable  job  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

'Remain  .Separate' 

In  reply,  Mr.  Scripps  stated 
that  he  agreed  it  was  not  good 
public  policy  for  anyone  in  the 
editorial  department  because  “a 
newspaper  should  be  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it.” 

“I  believe,”  he  stated,  “that 
the  people  will  be  best  serv’ed  if 
government  and  the  press  re¬ 
main  as  separate  as  possible, 
maintain  a  mutual  respect,  if 
possible,  and  coordinate  their 
efforts  whenev'r  possible.  Only 
in  a  democracy  can  government 
and  the  press  co-exist  as  two 
separate  power  centers.  .Any 
intermingling  of  the  two  is  done 
at  a  risk.” 
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Comics  Seek  Better 
Newspaper  Promotion 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Poor  promotion  is  keeping 
newspaper  comics  from  attain¬ 
ing  their  full  potential  as  cir¬ 
culation  builders  and  holders  for 


newspapers. 

That  was  the  chief  contention 
and  charge  of  a  “Beef  Board” 
that  dissected  comics  and  their 
usage  at  a  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Comics  Council  in  New 
York  Oct.  6. 

Some  cartoonists  blamed  syn¬ 
dicates  and  editors  for  lack  of 
proper  promotion;  some  syndi¬ 
cate  men  blamed  cartoonists 
and  editors;  some  editors 
blamed  cartoonists  and  syndi¬ 
cates.  All  three  groups  happily 
joined  in  agreement  there  is 
urgent  need  for  greater  and 
more  effective  newspaper  comics 
promotion. 


Most  Are  ‘Lousv’ 


“Some  newspapers  promote 
comics  superbly,  some  do  a  me¬ 
diocre  job  and  most  merely  print 
them  in  a  lousy  and  offhand 
manner,”  observed  the  moder¬ 
ator  of  the  panel.  Boyd  Lewis, 
president  and  editor  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 
“The  general  attitude  of  news¬ 
papers  too  often  is  that  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  readers  the  thrill  of  dis¬ 
covery.” 

Stan  Drake,  “Heart  of  Juliet 
Jones”  cartoonist,  said  the  syn¬ 
dicates  provide  fine  promotion 
of  comics  but  that  it  was  a  real 
rarity  to  find  a  newspaper  that 
used  the  promotion  in  a  way 
comparable  to  promotion  they 
give  to  tv,  radio  and  movies. 

“Newspapers  pav  out  their 
own  money  for  comics  and  then 
give  their  own  product  no  pro¬ 
motion  at  all,”  he  charged.  “Too 
many  editors  take  a  position 
that  comics  are  a  necessary  evil 
in  the  paper  and  begrudge  any 
promotion  of  them.  Cartoonists 
will  travel  over  the  country  or 
do  anything  to  help  promote 
their  work.” 


Raoul  Blumberg,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  who  .served  as 
promotion  manager  of  his  paper 
for  12  years  and  who  now  has 
the  promotion  manager  work¬ 
ing  under  him,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  different  prob¬ 
lems  and  reasons  for  lack  of 
promotion  in  some  cases.  He  felt 
that  syndicates  and  cartoonists 
are  not  doing  enough  to  pro¬ 
mote  new  sequences  in  advance. 

Mr.  Blumberg  said  that  15 
years  ago  he  suggested  comics 


animations  and  chalk  talks  on 
film  clips  for  use  on  tv,  but  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  them.  He 
said  comics  are  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  newspaper  as  foreign 
correspondents. 

W.  Robert  Walton,  editor  and 
sales  director  of  the  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate,  replied  that  his  syndicate 
always  sends  out  stories  about 
sequence  changes  and  requests 
tear  sheets  but  seldom  receives 
any.  He  said  many  editors  turn 
over  the  handling  of  the  comics 
pages  to  copyboys  who  ignore 
promotion — or  the  editors’  sec¬ 
retaries  throw'  the  mail  into  the 
wastebasket  without  the  editor 
seeing  it. 

“We  promote  constantly  but 
w'e  work  in  the  dark  and  seldom 
hav’e  proof  that  any  of  our  pro¬ 
motion  is  ever  used,”  he  la¬ 
mented. 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council 
and  of  Metropolitan  Sundav 
Newspapers,  who  wras  sunposed 
to  be  on  the  panel,  had  been 
called  to  Chicago  on  account  of 
the  death  of  his  fa*^her.  Alfred 
Andriola,  “Kerry  Drake”  car¬ 
toonist.  read  some  notes  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Kline. 

In  his  prepared  statement, 
Mr.  Kline  deplored  the  tendencv 
of  many  newspapers  to  cut 
down  comics  pages  from  two  to 
one  and  the  size  of  the  strips 
from  five  to  four  columns  at  a 
time  when  tv  is  highly  promoted 
in  the  newspapers’  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

In  a  general  discussion  pe¬ 
riod,  Mr.  Blumberg  reported 
that  the  Washington  Post  man¬ 
aged  to  hold  much  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  -  Herald  circula¬ 
tion  w'hen  it  bought  that  paper 
by  retaining  its  comics.  The 
Post  now  carries  35  comics  on 
five  different  pages  daily  and 
4.5  comics  in  16  Sunday  color 
pages.  He  suggested  that  syn¬ 
dicate  promotion  material  be 
sent  to  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion  managers  as  well  as  to  edi¬ 
tors. 

I.  William  Hill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Sta/r, 
said  that  most  editors,  unlike 
himself,  are  not  terribly  inter¬ 
ested  in  comics.  Sylvan  Byck, 
comics  editor.  King  Features 
Syndicate,  said  it  is  difficult  to 
get  cartoonists  to  provide  pro¬ 
motional  material. 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
declared  that  comics  pages  are 


the  best  read  ones  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Mew  York  Daily  News  charges 
10  percent  more  for  advertising 
placed  on  pages  with  comics 
strips. 

“The  newspaper  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  it  must  have 
many  ingredients,”  said  Mr.  An¬ 
derson.  “Readership  can  be  in¬ 
creased  for  comics  by  use  of  in¬ 
genious  techniques,  by  good 
merchandising.  For  example, 
the  Detroit  News,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  Washington  Star 
are  outstanding  for  their  mer¬ 
chandising  of  comics.” 

B.  Dale  Davis,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  (features),  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  charged  that 
syndicates  send  out  an  introduc¬ 
tory’  presentation  for  a  new 
feature  that  is  slick  and  then 
send  no  more  promotion  on  it. 
He  said  his  paper  spent  $50,000 
a  year  in  comics  promotion — 
counting  advertising  space  used 
— and  that  syndicates  were  not 
of  much  help. 

“I  insist  that  it  w’ill  not  kill 
a  good  strip  to  cut  it  from  five 
columns  to  four  and  that  it  will 
not  help  a  stinker  to  blow  it  up 
f’*om  four  to  five,”  insisted  Mr. 
Davis. 


Viet  Nam  Report 


Walt  Kelly  (“Pogo”)  urged 
that  cartoonists  get  out  and  do 
their  own  promoting.  He  has 
just  returned  from  Viet  Nam 
and  said  comics  are  avidly  read 
by  U.  S.  service  men  there  and 
that  the  cartoons  contribute  a 
lot  to  high  morale  of  the  troops. 

“If  a  comic  is  any  bloody 
good,  it  does  not  need  any  pro¬ 
motion,”  he  declared. 

A  report  on  Newspaper  Com¬ 
ics  Council  projects  was  given 
by  Alfred  Andriola.  He  said  a 
monthly  news  letter  and  a  pe¬ 
riodical  publication  are  planned. 
The  “Cavalcade  of  Comics” 
probably  will  be  exhibited  soon 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington.  A  “Parade  of 
Comics”  coloring  book  for  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  published.  A  grant 
will  be  sought  from  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  international  con¬ 
ference  of  cartoonists. 


Ranold  P.  Hobbs,  president 
of  the  book  publishing  firm  of 
Hobbs,  Dorman  &  Co.,  told  of 
plans  for  the  early  publication 
of  a  book  of  menus  and  recipes 
prepared  by  cartoonists.  Col. 
Edward  M.  Kirby,  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  USO, 
told  how  34  cartoonists  who  are 
members  of  the  Council  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  USO  Pop  Art  Show. 

Daniel  J.  O’Brien,  executive 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  said  the  organization 
has  a  deficit  of  $8,800  but  a  cur¬ 
rent  membership  drive  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  some  success. 


El  Tiempo  Becomes 
New  York  City  Daily 

El  Tiempo,  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  national  weekly,  will  be¬ 
come  a  New  York  City  Spanish- 
language  daily,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Mellon  Hitchcock,  president 
of  El  Tiempo  Inc.  which  has 
l)een  publishing  the  newspaper 
for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  and  Stanley 
Ross,  editor-in-chief,  announced 
that  El  Tiempo’s  week-end  edi¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  circulate 
throughout  the  hemisphere  in¬ 
cluding  Puerto  Rico,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  Central  .Amer¬ 
ica.  The  daily,  from  Monday 
through  Friday,  will  l)e  devoted 
principally  to  the  New  York 
City  area,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

El  Tiempo’s  offices  at  78  Fifth 
Avenue,  also  contain  its  com¬ 
posing  room.  As  a  daily,  El 
Tiempo  will  be  printed  on  an 
offset  press  at  Lynbrook,  Long 
Island. 

El  Tiempo’s  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  staff  has  l)een  augmented 
by  35  to  a  total  of  60. 


Farrar  Buy§  His  B«M>k 
Back  From  Publisher 

Washington 

Larston  D.  Farrar,  newspa¬ 
perman  and  author  of  “How  To 
Make  $18,000  A  Year  Free 
Lance  Writing”  (Hawthorn 
Books),  has  purchased  from 
Hawthorn  the  rights  to  publish 
future  editions  of  his  book, 
“Successful  Writers  and  How 
’They  Work,”  first  published  in 
1959. 

Now  president  of  the  Farrar 
Publishing  Co.,  which  issues 
several  regular  publications, 
Mr.  Farrar  said  his  book  will 
be  the  first  to  be  published  by 
his  company  and  that  he  has 
contracted  to  publish  books  by 
other  authors. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Farrar  is 
working  on  two  books  for  1966 
publication:  “How  To  Write 
and  Sell  A  Book”  (Hawthorn), 
now  being  published  chapter  by 
chapter  in  Author  &  Jmimalist, 
which  he  owns;  and  “The  Real 
Eisenhower”  (G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons). 


Insurance  Ad  Copy 
Is  Distributed 

A  syndicated  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  designed  to  create  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  for  newspa¬ 
pers  is  being  written  by  Fred 
C.  Thomas  Sr.,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
insurance  salesman. 

The  feature  is  distributed  by 
Hanahan  Associates,  P.O.  Box 
9472,  Hanahan,  S.C.  29410.  It 
is  called  “You  and  Your  Insur¬ 
ance.”  The  column  gives  insur¬ 
ance  advice  and  news. 
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%eiho  ’  Looks 

(Continued  from  jHij/e  15) 

(Prentice-Hall),  is  in  its  third 
printiiiK'  and  may  go  into  a 
fourth  because,  says  the  author, 
“the  chapter  on  the  Klan  in 
Indiana  is  becoming  hot  news 
a^in.”  The  Times  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1928  for  ex¬ 
posing  Klan  activities  in  In¬ 
diana. 

Indiana  University  this  year 
pave  the  Iwok  its  “Distinguished 
Citation”  award  and  Purdue 
University  tapped  “Leibo”  as  an 
"Old  Master”  after  he  lectured 
on  the  campus  as  an  educational 
counstdor  for  four  days. 

“Leibo’s”  only  song-writing  ef¬ 
fort,  “My  Indiana,”  which  he 
wrote  with  the  assistance  of 
Eddie  Ballentine  and  Ruth 
Frank,  has  been  published  and 
the  editor  now  proudly  holds 
membership  in  ASCAP. 

Another  activity  that  takes  up 
his  time  is  his  service  as  a  major 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
serve.  Indiana  Congressman  Wil¬ 
liam  Bray  recently  submitted 
“Leibo’s”  plan  concerning  Ma¬ 
rine  Reserve  officers  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Army  CurreNpondciil 

The  editor,  who  considers 
himself  “one  of  the  faceless 
millions  born  and  reared  on  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York,”  served 
five  years  as  an  Army  combat 
correspondent  and  photographer, 
covering  the  sea  invasion  of 
Anzio  and  the  airborne  landing 
of  Southern  France. 

The  42-year-old  newspaper¬ 
man  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Indiana  Editors  of  UPI, 
founder  of  the  Indiana  Press 
Institute  at  Indiana  University, 
and  is  past  president  of  both 
the  Indianapolis  Press  Club  and 
the  Indiana  professional  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  was 
elected  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  last  year. 

In  1957  the  Indianapolis  Jay- 
cees  awarded  Mr.  Leibowitz  its 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  his  interest  in  and  dedication 
to  the  problems  of  the  city  he 
has  taken  to  heart  as  a  work¬ 
ing  new.sman. 

Some  of  His  (Crusades 

After  27  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  “Leibo”  has  re¬ 
ceived  satisfaction  from  his  cru- 
.sades  at  the  Times,  which  have 
included: 

•  “Caught  in  the  Web,”  an 
expose  of  how  people  are 
trapped  in  too-easy  credit; 
written  by  Ted  Knap,  now 
Seri  pps- Howard  Washington 
correspondent. 

•  “Jobs,  Jobs,  Jobs,”  a  free 
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listing  in  the  paper  of  14,000 
available  jobs  from  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  Office  when  a 
mild  recession  hit  town. 

•  “I  Am  A  Negro — This  Is 
My  Story,”  an  attempt  to  hu¬ 
manize  the  story  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  jobs,  housing,  school 
and  serv’ice,  written  by  Walter 
Spencer. 

•  “School  Lunches,”  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  prove  that  rich  children 
in  the  suburbs  got  more  and 
l)etter  food  than  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  city  because  In¬ 
dianapolis  was  one  of  the  few 
.school  sy.stems  in  the  U.S.  re¬ 
fusing  to  participate  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  surplus  food  program. 
Blaming  right-wing  politicians 
for  the  dilemma,  the  Times 
forced  the  school  board  to  take 
a  stand — resulting  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  program;  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jerry  Footlick,  now’  with 
the  National  Observer. 

•  “Condemned,”  written  by 
John  Wilson,  pre.senting  the 
“fir.st  real  picture  of  the  slums 
in  Indianapolis.” 

•  “Out  Into  the  Sunlight,”  a 
year-long  crusade  for  mental 
health  reforms.  “Leibo”  hired 
an  outside  investigator,  Justin 
Reese,  to  probe  the  weak  spots. 

•  “The  Establishment,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  public  affairs  writer  Bob 
Bloem.  In  an  effort  to  tell  read¬ 
ers  just  who  was  “running  the 
towm,”  it  named  names  and  told 
“how  and  why.” 

How  does  this  hard-hitting 
managing  editor,  columnist,  cru¬ 
sader  and  man-about-town  find 
time  for  all  of  this?  His  formula 
is  simple,  he  says:  “I  get  a  kick 
out  of  my  job.  And  I  relax  by 
reading  papers.” 

Indianapolis 

(Continued  from  pafie  15) 

but  such  maudlin  stuff  w’as  not 
for  them.  Instead,  there  w’as 
banter  and  joking.  City  Editor 
Don  Baker  asked  for  actor’s 
rates;  Walt  Spencer  remarked 
about  all  the  story  notes  he  had 
in  his  desk;  Managing  Editor 
Leibow’itz  announced,  “You  don’t 
have  to  wrorry  about  tomorrow’s 
paper.” 

Then  someone  pulled  out  a 
clipping  of  a  Fortune  Magazine 
article,  dated  1953,  in  w’hich 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  parent  of  the  Scripps-How’- 
ard  organization,  told  how  he 
aimed  to  keep  in  mind  his  grand¬ 
father’s  rule:  “Never  do  busi¬ 
ness  except  at  a  profit.” 

Last  year  Scripps  -  Howard 
closed  the  Houston  Press.  It  has 
since  purchased  two  new’spapers 
in  Florida:  the  weekly  Stuart 
News  and  the  daily  Hollywood 
Sun-Tatler. 


Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
E.  W.  Scripps  C  o.,  told  reporters 
in  San  Diego,  where  he  was  at¬ 
tending  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  meetings,  that 
the  Scripps-Howard  group  was 
always  considering  additions 
but  there  were  no  current  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  group  publishes 
dailies  in  17  cities. 

Mr.  Howard  said  the  closing 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times  “has 
no  bearing  on  the  New’  York 
situation  whatsoever.” 

In  its  last  44  years,  he  added, 
the  Times  could  be  calle<l  profit¬ 
able  in  only  13  years  and  not 
any  year  of  the  last  10. 

“It  is  the  old  story  of  increas¬ 
ing  costs  of  doing  business,”  he 
.said.  “Recent  gains  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  would 
have  been  encouraging  in  ordi- 
nai’y  times,  but  they  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  the  increases  in 
expenses.” 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  pape  08) 

which  has  never  been  abandoned. 
Thus,  El  Mercurio  has  alw’ays 
l)een  credited  with  hav’ing  a 
healthy  influence  on  mitigating 
the  most  unavoidable  heat  of 
partisan  discussion.’  ” 

Mr.  Edw’ards  said  that  “Equi¬ 
librium  in  three  areas — in  the 
newspaper’s  relationship  with 
the  public,  in  its  content,  and 
among  the  groups  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  paper — requires  a  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  in  pursuit  of  the 
goal  with  consequent  advances 
and  losses.  For  such  a  goal  to 
be  feasible,  there  must  be  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  —  not 
only  political  freedom  but  also 
I'conomic  freedom,  w’hich  is  as 
decisive  as  the  first.” 

He  said  newspaper  corpora¬ 
tions  must  be  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  and  they  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  earning  money. 

Shepard  Stone,  director  of  the 
International  Affairs  Program 
for  the  Ford  Foundation,  spoke 
specifically  of  the  U.  S.  press 
and  found  many  areas  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Mr.  Stone  said  the  first 
amendment  fixes  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  provides  a  privilege — 
responsibility  to  publish  the 
facts  and  the  privilege  to  pro¬ 
vide  public  stimulation  and 
leadership.  The  press  seems  to 
concentrate  on  the  former,  not 
alw’ays  satisfactorily,  and  tends 
to  neglect  the  latter,  he  as- 
.serted. 

He  thought  that  editors  might 
find  it  useful  to  establish  a  con¬ 
tinuing  research  group  on  the 
content  of  the  news,  its  presen¬ 
tation,  and  especially  improved 
w’riting. 

“The  daily  news  peg,  w’hich 


many  editors  venerate,  is  not 
alw’ays  a  strong  mechanism  on 
W’hich  to  attach  the  significant 
developments  of  our  times,”  he 
said. 

Lu<-al  Anion 

Mr.  Stone  asked  why  new’s 
and  editorial  columns  hav’e  not 
anticipated  civic  problems. 

“Every  time  a  newspaper 
complains  about  politicians  run- 
ing  to  Washington  for  help  or 
too  much  power  in  the  White 
House,  it  should  ask  itself 
w’hether  it  did  w’hat  might  have 
been  done  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  locally  and  regionally,” 
he  advised. 

Although  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  newspaper 
.staffs,  it  has  not  been  adequate, 
Mr.  Stone  concluded,  ‘“rhere 
is  nothing  w’rong  with  news- 
l)apers  that  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  themselves  cannot  cure.” 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  in  a  session  on  the  state 
of  the  hemisphere,  reiterated 
the  U.  S.  government’s  position 
on  non-intervention  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic. 

Roberto  Campos,  Brazilian 
Minister  for  Economic  Plan¬ 
ning,  said  the  great  challenge 
to  Latin  America  is  between 
democratic  planning  and  .social¬ 
ist  compulsion. 

Msgr.  Joaquin  Salcedo  from 
Colombia  pointed  out  that  of 
226  million  people  in  Latin 
America  more  than  200  million 
of  them  are  illiterate. 

“If  we  don’t  pay  attention  to 
the  problems  of  man,  we  shall 
lose  the  battle  of  freedom,”  he 
said.  “Up  to  now’  the  great 
masses  of  Latin  America  are 
not  understanding  w’hat  we  are 
trying  to  tell  them.” 


Circulator  for  Group 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Robert  Smith,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Antioch 
(Calif.)  Daily  Ledger,  has  l)een 
named  circulation  director  of 
Community  Publications  Inc. 
These  include  the  Sunnyvale 
Daily  Standa/rd-Register  Lead¬ 
er,  Valley  Standard,  Santa 
Clara  News,  West  Valley  Times, 
Los  Altos  News,  Mountain  View 
News,  and  Moffett  News. 


Newsprint  Price  Cut 

Montreal 
Newsprint  prices  have  been 
reduced  as  much  as  $5  a  ton  for 
newspapers  in  Ontario,  Mani¬ 
toba  and  Saskatchewan  but  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  consider  it  “a 
minor”  or  “inconsequential” 
move.  It’s  a  matter  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  meeting  price  adjust¬ 
ments,  they  said. 
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Darrell  Berrigan. 
Bangkok  World 
Editor,  Is  Slain 

Darrell  Berripan,  51,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Bangkok 
WorUi,  was  found  shot  to  death 
near  his  home,  Oct.  3,  UPI  re¬ 
ported.  A  bullet  pierced  the 
back  of  his  head  and  his  body 
lay  .sluinpe<l  in  his  station- 
wapon. 

Mr.  Berripan,  a  free-lance, 
sipned  on  with  United  Press  in 
Shanphai  in  1939  and  covere<l 
stories  in  all  parts  of  Asia.  In 
1957  he  founded  the  World  and 
from  an  initial  press  run  of  400 
copies,  the  Enplish  -  language 
morning  daily  for  Thailand 
climbed  to  9,000.  Last  Febru¬ 
ary  it  moved  into  a  new  building 
and  l>epan  printing  32-pape  edi¬ 
tions  on  a  new  rotary  press.  As 
associate  editor,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cabe  directs  a  news  staff  of  21. 

Mr.  Berrigan  adopted  two 
Thain  sons.  His  mother  lives  in 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

An  AP  story  said  Mr.  Berri- 
pan  had  dined  with  several 
friends  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  one  of  his  sons  from  Hono¬ 
lulu.  He  left  just  before  mid¬ 
night  to  drive  home  alone. 

In  a  note,  dated  Sept.  1,  to 
Journalism  Professor  John  Lee 
at  the  American  University, 
Washington,  Mr.  Berrigan  com¬ 
mented  on  the  hard  competition 
which  Lord  Thomson’s  Bangkok 
Post  was  giving  his  paper. 

*  «  « 

Charles  T.  Hicks,  64,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Bo- 
water  Paper  Co.  of  New  York 
and  a  director  of  Bowater  Paper 
Co.  Ltd.  of  London;  Oct.  9. 

«  «  « 

Clyde  E.  Brown,  69,  an  exec¬ 
utive  of  Fairchild  Publications 
Inc.  for  many  years;  Oct.  2. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Rice,  59,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fostoria  (O.)  Review- 
Times;  Oct.  6. 

*  *  « 

Charles  H.  Conland,  53,  a 
former  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
1933-46,  and  lately  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  vending  machine  bus¬ 
iness;  Oct.  6. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  E.  Armstrong,  64, 
former  music  critic  for  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register;  Sept. 


Harold  P.  Be.\ch,  69,  co- 
owTier  of  the  Franklin  (Me.) 
Journal  and  Farmington  Chron¬ 
icle;  Oct.  2. 

*  *  * 

Ch.arles  W.  Phillips,  60, 
former  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
man  who  was  handling  publicity 


for  the  Democratic  organization 
in  recent  years;  Oct.  8. 

•  *  * 

C.  W.  Schmitt-Lenett,  68, 
circulation  manager  of  several 
southern  newspapers  in  the 
1920s  and  19.30s;  Oct.  5. 

♦  «  4t 

W1LLIA.M  R.  Callahan,  57,  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe;  Oct.  4  while 
covering  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul 
VI  in  New  York  City. 

»  •  * 

Edward  J.  Kelly,  60,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time, 
a  newspaperman  for  40  years 
in  the  New  York  City  area; 
Oct.  11. 

«  «  « 

Sidney  J.  Mason,  65,  retired 
chief  news  editor  of  Reuters; 
Sept.  28. 

«  «  * 

Lft'iAN  S.  Kirtland,  84,  a 
World  War  I  reporter  for 

Leslie's  Illustra  ted  Weekly ; 
earlier  on  the  staff  of  the 

Minneapolis  Journal;  magazine 
writer  and  explorer;  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  -Margot  Sanborn,  society 
columnist  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News;  Oct.  10. 

«  «  * 

Herber  Henry,  67,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post,  1948-1963;  Oct.  8. 

«  «  « 

.\Irs.  Sterling  Graham 
Die?*  -Vfter  Surgery 

CLEA'ELAND 

Mrs.  Jane  Peterson  Graham, 
70.  wife  of  the  former  president 
of  Foi-est  City  Publishing  Co., 
died  Oct.  10  in  Hanna  House  of 
University  Hospitals.  She  had 
been  ill  for  10  months  and  un- 
dei  went  surgery  recently. 

Mrs.  Graham  shared  many  of 
the  business  and  civic  interests 
of  her  husband.  Sterling  E. 
Graham,  and  was  active  in  the 
Window  Box  Garden  Club  of 
Shaker  Heights  and  in  hospital 
.service  and  the  Children’s 
Guild. 

Born  in  Mount  Veimon,  N.  Y., 
Jane  Peterson  met  Mr.  Graham 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  They  were 
married  Feb.  26,  1921  and 

movetl  to  Cleveland,  where  Mr. 
Graham  took  a  job  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Plain 
Dealer.  In  1943  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  10  years  later 
he  headed  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  for  both  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Cleveland  News. 

Mr.  Graham  left  the  com¬ 
pany  in  May,  1962. 

Mrs.  Graham  is  survived  also 
by  two  .sons.  Sterling  E.  Jr.  of 
Gro.sse  Point,  Mich.,  and  Thom¬ 
as  R.,  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Champ, 
of  Shaker  Heights;  nine  grand¬ 
children,  and  a  sister. 


IToil  through  their  atten.lance  at 

summer  work.sho|)s  and  con- 
tinned  by  these  teachers,  in 
[\  #>147'Qyfcf|  turn,  training  other  teachers  in 

-t  ^  ^  J.  O  the  school  sy.stem  at  local  work- 

^  1  shops  sponsored  by  the  schools 

Mlafl  and  the  newspaper. 

M.  ^  two-week  unit  on  the  news- 

paper  was  instituted  on  a  man- 
,  " '^^”tt'’GTON  (tatory  basis  at  the  9th  grade 

“The  newspaper  in  the  class-  ^11  students  thus  re¬ 
room  IS  far  moi-e  than  just  a  introduction  to  the 

current  events  program.  It  is  newspaper.  Just  as  imjiortant 
a  systematic  attempt  to  help  stre.ssed,  was  the  mak- 

^ys  and  girls  gam  a  concern  newspapers  available 

for  public  issues  by  using  and  throughout  the  elementar^^  jun- 
stmlying  the  daily  newspaper  ’ 

Twenty  newspaper  publish-  riculum 
ers  and  school  adininistrators  Eckels  of  Harford 

from  seven  eastern  cities  heard  College  in  Maryland  ex- 

this  explanation  of  the  program  pi^jned  how  newspapers  help  to 
this  vv’eek  at  a  two-day  confer-  , nature  the  young  reader:  “For 
ence  here.  Additional  confer-  their  life  after 

ences  t(»k  place  this  week  at  course  in  critical  reading  of 
Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.,  and  at  Bos-  new.spapers  the  students  went 

,  .  from  blind  faith  in  the  printed 

Altogether  11  conferences  on  ^o  a  state  of  doubt  about 

the  use  of  the  newspapers  m  printed  word  and  finally  to 

the  schools  are  being  conducted  ability  to  evaluate  honestly 

this  fall  under  the  sponsorship  clearly  what  they  read.” 
of  the  American  Newspaper  por  Charles  Hemingway,  hu- 
Pubhshers  Association  Founda-  vanities  consultant  of  the  Flint, 
tion.  Their  purpose  is  to  give  Michigan,  schools,  the  newspa- 
pubhshers  and  administrators  p^^.  ^^e  student  “a  feeling 

practical  answers  to  the  why  participation  in  the  adult 

of  the  program  and  how  effec-  ^yorld  ” 

tive  programs  can  be  estab-  j)r.‘  Catherine  Casserly,  as- 

,  ,  ,  .  sistant  superintendent  of  the 

The  theme  of  the  conference  providence,  Rhode  Island, 
here  was  stated  by  Richard  H,  schools  said,  “Newspapers  can 
Blacklidge,  puWisher  of  the  particularly  useful  with  pu- 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  by  pjjg  don’t  like  the  book, 

Dr.  John  Haefner,  professor  of  the  book.” 

social  .studies  education  at  the  , 

University  of  Iowa.  They  em-  xr  1  c  d 

phasized:  INewsmen  Head  Soap  Box 

“The  newspaper  is  an  irre-  Derby  Rules  Board 
placeable  means  of  developing  Detroit 

concern  for  public  issues  among  Oorrance  Guy,  assistant  to 
boys  and  girls  and  providing  ^he  president  of  the  El  Paso 
information  to  assure  respon-  ^^ex.)  Times,  and  James  Stow- 

fi  ^  er,  public  relations  manager  of 

“Self-government  is  predi-  ^he  Detroit  News,  were  elected 
cated  on  an  informed  citizenry,  chairman  and  vicechairman,  re- 
It  therefore  becomes  a  function  tj^gly,  of  the  All-American 
of  the  educational  system  to  en-  ^ 

gender  concern  for  public  issues  ^^e  annual  meeting  here, 

among  boys  and  girls.  Teach-  committe  is  composed  of 

ing  reading  of  newspapers  may  newspaper  representatives  from 
help  circulation  but  it  is  also  ^he  country,  business 

an  essential  public  responsibil-  Akron, 

,  .  ,  .  Ohio,  and  executives  of  Chev- 

The  major  .share  of  the  con-  ^^tional  sponsor, 

ference  time  w'as  given  over  to  ^ 

the  presentation  of  a  series  of  .  „  •  .  , 

case  studies  on  successful  class-  Appoints  t\ep 
room  programs.  Morris  W.  Rosenberg  was  ap- 

“We  weren’t  satisfied  with  pointed  an  executive  representa- 
our  current  events  program,”  tive  of  the  Associated  Press  by 
said  Dr.  Lowell  Rose,  superin-  General  Manager  Wes  Gallagher 
tendent  of  public  schools  in  Oct.  7.  He  has  been  chief  of  the 
Kokomo.  “Particularly,  we  AP’s  bureau  in  Mexico  City 
had  no  effectiv'e  method  of  teach-  since  1961.  As  executive  repre- 
ing  about  happenings  of  public  sentative,  he  will  be  responsible 
concern  in  our  own  community,  for  administering  AP  affairs  in 
The  use  and  study  of  the  news-  Central  America  and  the  West 
paper  offered  a  way  of  meeting  Indies,  except  for  Puerto  Rico 
this  curriculum  need.”  and  Cuba.  The  area  previously 

The  Kokomo  program  began  was  administered  by  Richard  G. 
with  the  training  of  teachers  Massock,  who  retired  recently. 
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Fringe  Pay 
Cost  Set  at 
28  Percent 

BERKF2.KY,  Calif. 

Hul<len  benefits  paid  by  a 
newspaper  to  its  employes  may 
run  as  hijrh  as  28  percent  of  the 
payroll,  according  to  Charles 
L.  Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francixco  Examiner  and  Neies 
Call  lUtlleiin. 

The  issuance  of  a  $100  pay 
check  formerly  required  a 
charRO  of  $128.65  in  the  cost 
accountinp  of  the  newspapers, 
he  told  the  CNPA  Newspaper 
Workshop  at  the  University  of 
California  here  last  week. 

Assuming  an  average  $100 
weekly  pay  check — the  figure  is 
too  low  but  was  used  for  con¬ 
venience  —  the  employe  takes 
home  $78  a  week  after  tax  and 
social  security  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  But  the  employer  charged 
$128.65  to  the  account  to  meet 
the  fringe  and  special  benefits 
which  accrued  on  the  average  to 
each  employe  to  meet  such  ex¬ 
penses  as:  vacations  of  up  to 
four  weeks  a  year;  more  holi- 
day.s — there  are  now  eight;  ac- 
cimals  for  retirement  —  sever¬ 
ance  runs  as  high  as  60  weeks 
and  the  guild  contract  also  pro¬ 
vides  l)oth  pension  and  health 
plans;  a  reduced  work  week, 
now  87  hours;  more  liberal  sick 
leave  and  increased  welfare 
benefits. 

Mr.  Gould  said  estimates  of 
job  displacements  under  the  con¬ 
solidation  which  resulted  in  the 
morning  Chronicle,  afternoon 
Examiner  and  Sunday  Exam¬ 
iner  &  Chronicle  were  too  high. 

The  number  is  unpredictable, 
he  said,  but  the  forecast  of  1400 
is  high.  In  his  view  the  total 
might  run  to  800. 

The  aim  of  the  consolidation 
is  to  wipe  out  deficit  financing 
by  gi-eater  production  efficiency, 
and  part  of  the  economy  planned 
from  the  consolidation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  from  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  overtime,  he  said. 

He  reported  that  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  total  operating  expense 
of  $6,322,111  in  1946  went  to 
$29,985,531  in  1964.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  payroll  of  $3,149,719  in 
1945  was  $13,071,304  for  1964. 

The  afternoon  Call  Bulletin’s 
operating  expenses  of  $2,628,- 
599  in  1945  went  to  $6,571,340 
the  year  before  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  with  the  News.  The  1964 
total  was  $10,336,460.  Wages 
were  $1,416,710  in  1945,  $3,793,- 
881  in  1958  and  $5,597,136  in 
1964. 

Editorially  there  is  “no  alli¬ 


ance  in  any  degree.”  The  Hearst 
aftemoon  paper  will  not  always 
differ  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  Imt  will  take  posi¬ 
tions  without  regard  to  that  of 
any  other  paper,  Mr,  Gould  ex- 
jdained. 


Guild  Ousts 
Jack  Dobson 
From  Office 


Washington 

.Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  censured  a 
once  ]>opular  leader.  Jack  Dob- 
.son,  of  'Toronto,  by  denying  him 
re-election  as  a  vicepresident  in 
the  national  referendum  Sept. 
22-27. 

Results  of  the  voting,  as  tabu¬ 
lated  at  ANG  offices  here  last 
week,  showed  Mr.  Dobson  the 
low  man  on  the  slate  of  seven 
candidates.  The  Toronto  guild 
president  had  been  criticized  for 
crossing  printers’  picket  lines  at 
the  Toronto  newspapers.  His 
own  local,  however,  gave  him  a 
good  margin  ov'er  other  candi¬ 
dates. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Dobson 
led  the  ticket  when  he  ran  for 
a  second  term.  This  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  4,014  votes  while  others 
polled  as  high  as  9,556.  The  six 
winners  of  vicepresident-at-large 
offices  were:  Robert  D.  Nordin, 
Vancouver,  and  Barney  Peter¬ 
son,  San  Francisco,  newly 
elected;  George  M.  Muldowney, 
Kenneth  E.  Rieger,  Marshall  W. 
Schiewe  and  Noel  Wical,  incum¬ 
bents. 

Robert  J.  Rupert  of  Ottawa 
defeated  Nada  Bozinoff  of 
Toronto  by  26  votes  for  Region 
1  vicepresident,  and  Daniel  A. 
McLaughlin  of  New  Jersey  de¬ 
feated  Charles  Leveroni  of  Bos¬ 
ton  to  retain  his  office  for  Re¬ 
gion  1. 

In  the  at-large  contest  the 
New  York  local  gave  its  sup¬ 
port  to  the  six  candidates  who 
were  successful. 

Arthur  Rosenstock  of  the  New 
York  Post  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  guild.  He  had  no 
opposition. 

• 

MofFatt  in  PR  Post 

Richmond,  Va. 

Joseph  N.  Moffatt  has  joined 
Reynolds  Metals  Company  as 
public  relations  manager,  con¬ 
sumer  and  packaging  markets. 
Mr.  Moffatt  received  his  A.B. 
degree  in  journalism  from 
Washington  and  Lee  University 
and  served  with  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  is  a  memlier  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Reporter  Honored 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Just  l)efore  he  retired,  closing 
out  a  54-year  career  in  newspa¬ 
per  work,  Lu  Spehr  of  the  In¬ 
dependent,  Star-News  received 
a  special  honor.  The  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Ro.ses  Association  gave 
him  an  honorary  life  member¬ 
ship  in  recognition  of  his  cover¬ 
age  of  Tournament  activities 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Spehr  also 
has  covered  jmlitics  from  the 
precinct  level  to  Sacramento.  He 
l>egan  as  a  cub  refiorter  on  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  in  1911. 


Spare  News  Editor 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Francis  E.  Tobin  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of 
space  and  aviation  editor  of  the 
Eveninp  (iazette,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  C.  Achorn, 
managing  editor.  Mr.  Tobin,  a 
World  M’ar  II  veteran,  retire<l 
from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  in 
1961  as  a  colonel.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1929,  and  has  l)een 
a  reporter  and  news  editoi-.  His 
replacement  in  the  latter  job  is 
Kenneth  J.  Botty,  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  1956. 


classified  section 

Benefit  ‘from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  e.xperienced  (ruidance  in 
purrhasintr  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.U.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla.,  32401. 

.SALBS-FINANCINC-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers'  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspai>er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburir,  Oreg.,  97480. 

CONFIDiamAL  INFORMATTON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oalif.  93001 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads- 
'  den,  Ala ,  35902.  Phone  646-3357. 

I  VB21NON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  newspapers 

I  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.,  91711 

i  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
1  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
'  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’Hiis 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

The  DIAL  Asrency,  1503  Nazareth, 

I  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
I  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

j  CALIFORNIA  HDCCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
offset.  $7,500  down.  Opportunity  for 
ambitious,  capable  publisher,  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 

I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

;  Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  OFFSET 
newspaper  in  fast-growing  college  com¬ 
munity.  $40,000  Gross.  Contact  Robert 
Butera,  Esq..  516  DeKalb  St..  Norris- 
I  town.  Pa.,  19401.  (AC  216)  279-7930. 

CAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant  —  profitable,  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable. 
I  minimum  working  capital  needed. 
I  Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
I  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
I  Calif..  92805. 


ANNOU.NGEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
prosperous  weekly.  Near  varied  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try — real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92805. 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY 
Fast  growing  industrially-based  com¬ 
munity.  Ebccellent  plant  —  everything 
needed  for  a  small  daily.  Profitable 
operation  but  illness  forces  sale.  Priced 
at  $100,000.  Terms  to  qualified  buyer. 
JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  one  of  the 
finest  coastal  areas.  Offset  equip.  $7,500 
down.  Quick  action  urgent.  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92805.  (AC 
714)  533-1361. 

TEXAS  COUNTY-CONTROL  WEEKLY 
in  $125M  class.  Huge  area — much  new 
equipment.  Will  pay  out  in  less  than 
10  years.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Chart 
Area  5.  city  of  8.000.  This  paper  has 
own  offset  plant.  Announced  construc¬ 
tion  project  assures  economic  growth. 
Price  $70,000.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WESTERN  OFTSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  iiotential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

SOUTHWESTERN  WEEKLY,  long  es- 
tablisheil,  exclusive,  growing  county 
seat  with  increasing  i>otential.  Takes 
$80,000  cash  to  handle.  Good  tax  situ¬ 
ation  and  pay-off  plan.  References  re¬ 
quired.  L.  F.  Leurig,  Broker.  Box  459, 
Marlin,  Texas  76661. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

LOOKING  FOR  PAPER  to  personally 
own  and  operate.  Buyer  has  good  credit 
and  long  experience  as  top  newspaper 
executive.  Replies  he.d  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  513.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-RISING  (8,000  paid  weekly  in  3 
years)  highly-st>ecializ^  weekly  desires 
to  purchase  or  merge  with  small  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Must  be  capable  of 
printing  tabloid  with  Tuesday  press 
time.  Zone  2.  Box  506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

ARIZONA  PRINTING  PLANT 
Arizona  city  of  5000 
'  Gross  $30M;  price  $25M  ;  29^  down 
Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 


editor  sc  publisher  for  October  16,  1965 


.4>!NOtNCEMEN’TS 

Business  Opportunities 

MONEY  TO  INVEST  in  small  news- 
paper — weekly  or  otherwise — near  ur¬ 
ban  area,  preferably  East  Coast :  will 
consider  elsewhere.  by  experienre<l 
metro  newswoman,  who  also  wants  to 
invest  talent  and  time  in  paying  propo¬ 
sition.  Box  597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


quipmeni  msiri 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCE 


UP  TO  1-ifj  MILLION  DOLLARS  to 
invest.  Only  sound  investments;  no 
spcKrulations  or  promotions.  Box  593. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i\EWSP.4PER  SERVKT.S 

Features  Available 

WEEKLY  .STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN, 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatelic  News.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  with  Classifietl 
Ad  motif!  Unique,  distinctive.  Samples 
free.  Box  236-EP,  Hastings-on-Hudson. 
N.Y..  10706. 

Fillers 

FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
.SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Composing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPIUt  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  ewer  the  United  Slates 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  tises  them."  #K4.."»0  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  -Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiter  Form  Trucks 
Telephone.  9  iy-><3.'>- 1 5 1 3 

GOSS  H.  D.  MAT  KOI.LER.  $1500.  | 
E.\cellent  condition.  Greeneville  Sun. 
Greeneville.  Tenn.,  37743. 

Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale 

S8-POOT  JAMPOL  Powered  Roller 
Conveyor.  Reversible  (8  yrs.  old) 
$2200.  Two  Saxmayer  Model  SRIC 
Roi>e  Tying  Machines.  $1500  and  $1000. 
Ail  in  excellent  condition.  Contact:  Ed. 
Bennett.  The  Record,  Hackensack,  j 
N.J.  Phone  201-487-8000.  I 


Presses  &  Machinery  I  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas.  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

EaiECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  1VI.4RT 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPE  C-2,  TTS  unit,  adaptor 
keylxmrd,  visulite  magazine,  time  clock, 
counter,  electric  i>ot,  feerler.  Ait  16126. 

LINtlTYPE.  model  34  Range  Master, 
electric  lait,  6  mold  disk.  Star  quadder, 
Mohr  saw.  blower,  8  extra  lower  splits, 
72  channel  all  the  way. 

LINOTYPE.  Comet,  electric.  TTS 
unit,  adaptor  keyboard,  counter,  timer, 
S4?  2100. 

LINOTYPE,  model  8,  electric  pot. 
swinging  keyliounl.  S#  47000. 

ELRtil),  miaiel  E,  gas,  with  molds, 
well  cleaning  unit. 

LUDLOW,  gas,  S#  8800,  12  pt.  22% 
em  mold. 

VANDERCOOK  326G  proof  press, 
new  plastic  rollers. 

VANDERCOOK  model  23  automatic 
galley  proof  press  15  x  25. 

VANDERCOOK  Repro  proof  press, 
model  467,  fully  automatic  with  frisket, 
20  X  20. 

CLAYBOURNE  Repro  proof  pre.ss, 
19  25,  fully  iiowered,  new  rublier 

rollers. 

HAMMOND  Back  shaver. 

MONOMELT  Plane-O-Plate  rotary 
back  shaver. 

8-COLUMN  HAM.MOND  E-Z  Kaster. 

HAMMOND  Ben  Franklin  saw. 

NELSON  cost-cutter  liench  saw. 

MORRISON  slug  stripiier. 

SINGLE  AD  BANKS. 

CAPCO  Color  fountain. 

ALICO  Evenray  mat  dryer. 

UniversttI  Printing  Eiquipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


TWO  (2)  MARK  1  automatic  Kraft 
underxvrappers.  Serial  Nos.  LH-IOO  and 
BW-99LH.  Purchase  price  $4,250.00. 
These  machines  use  35  to  50  weight : 
25"  diameter  roll  kraft:  15"  width. 
Contact:  Mr.  Harry  Robinson,  Mail- 
room  Foreman,  Trenton  Times.  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  08605. 

Material  For  Sale 

3l"BURTON  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 
new  heads,  $250.  A-Fine  Letter  Serv¬ 
ice,  P.O.  Box  5161,  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
65104. 

MOTOROLA  RADIO  SYSTEM  for  sale. 
Already  set  up  on  newspaper  frequen¬ 
cy.  Base  section  with  20  mobile  units. 
TVo  years  old.  in  perfect  condition. 
Original  cost  $11,000-— will  sell  for  $6,- 
000.  Will  consider  selling  some  units 
separately.  American  Printing  Co.. 
4120  N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
(AC  602)  272-5631. 


39"  SBYBOLD  PAPEHl  CUTTER 
power  clamp  &  tape — 2  HP  motor,  220 
2-phase.  A-Fine  Letter  Service,  P.O. 
Box  5161,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  55104. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWUST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Oi^er  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NBWSPAPEm  SUPPLY 
44  Ei.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

TASOPE  DELUXE 
PHOTOENGRAVING  EQUIPME^JT 
8  X  10  inch  'Tasope  deluxe  camera :  3 
half  tone  screens:  plate  whirler ;  metal 
printer;  plate  develoi>er  tank;  etching 
machine ;  straight-line  router.  (Tost 
new  $1,500.  Used  two  years.  Sale  price: 
$800.  Box  603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

COLE  FOLDERS 
%,  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD, 
TTIIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 


Wood  Pre-Register  mach.,21%"  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.  J.  201-438-3744  N.  Y.  OX  5-5458 


USED  VARITYPER,  model  610F  and 
one  used  Headliner,  mode!  890  for  sale. 
Write:  144  Northview  Terr.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14621. 


Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  tK>- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We  ; 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in  | 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position  | 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a  i 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a  ' 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,-  ; 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please,  i 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  intereste*! 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Bo.x  1366,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  i 

UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup  , 

Viicuum  Back  ! 

Box  and  ! 

Boring  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots  i 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  | 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Aiailable  Sept.  1,  196$ 


WITH  TEARS  IN  OUR  EYES,  we're 
about  to  junk  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
flatlieds.  Last  chance  to  buy  superbly- 
maintained  AB  Duplex  that  prints  and 
runs  like  a  dream.  Rebuilt  1957 — all 
nibber  rollers  —  fine  rei)roduction  — 
trouble  free.  Make  us  an  offer;  it 
would  l)e  a  tragedy  to  scrap  it.  Box 
623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  MO'TOR,  variable  speed,  36HP. 
with  controls;  3-phase,  60-cycle,  1140 
RPM,  220  volts,  72  amps.  Complete, 
crated,  loaded,  f.o.b.  Daily  Indeiien- 
dent,  Anderson,  S.C.  $2,500. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Caiurch  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


MODEL  B  DUPLEX  PRESS.  S#1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  C!hanging  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact: 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr., 
SOMERSET  AMHatlCAN 
Somerset.  Pennsylvania 


3%  ton  HOE  STEREO  l'(/r,  gas- 
fired,  with  hand  pump.  Pl.ile  finisher, 
Hoe.  2294°  cut-off,  semi-ivlindrical! 
Page  casting  liox,  semi.  Hoe,  Flat 
casting  Ixtx.  S-column,  Hoe.  hand-iiour 
All  pieces  in  daily  use.  .■\viiil:ible  late 
Octol)er.  Make  an  offer  for  the  lot. 
John  Musgat,  Ansonia  (tVinn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  (AC  203)  734-2.546. 

ff'anted  to  Buy 


NinVSPAPBR  PRBS.SFS 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  I 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  unite 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


FTJLL-PAGE  FLAT  CAST  SHAVER. 
Must  lie  in  excellent  condition.  Describe 
make  and  age.  New  Glasgow  News, 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia.  Phone  (A(j 
902)  752-1681. 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22% 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

TWO  UNIT.  MODEL  5  VANGUARD, 
purchased  new  in  March  1965.  Ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Press  equipped 
with  roll  stands,  mill  roll  hooks,  water 
levelers  and  infeed  devices.  Reposses¬ 
sion. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


MODEL  "E"  DUPLEX  WEB  PRESS. 
Prints  4,  6  or  8  standard  or  8,  12  or 
16  tab  pages.  Variable  speed  motor 
and  control  panel.  In  mint  condition. 
Asking  $4,000  on  our  floor.  Available 
on  or  about  October  30.  Menomonee 
F'alls  News,  P.O.  Box  346,  Menomonee 
F'alls,  Wisconsin  53055. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16-  page,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

ATF  SOLNA  PBRtFECTOR  PRESS. 
18%  x  24%  sheet  size.  New  1961.  $12,- 
OOO.  Call  TE  2-6030,  Mr.  Skotcher, 
Paragraph  Press,  Inc.,  4264  Grand 
River,  Detroit,  Mich.,  48208. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MAS'TER  ROUTER  2SA" 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80$  per  line  tack 
insertion;  3  times  (S  904:  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOd 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timet  ®  $1.25;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50$  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  coppy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lints, 
without  white  space,  display  huds,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (set 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  lint 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classified  ad  to  "classibtd 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploao  2-7050, 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.4cademic 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  Kraduate  study 
in  aecre<lited  department  of  journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspaiwr  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspap»»r  laboratory.  Pronram  in¬ 
clude*  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resume  to  Howard  R.  Lonpc, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbon- 
dale.  Illinois,  62903, 


FLORIDA  CAMPUS  needs  profes¬ 
sional  journalist  to  truide  student  pub¬ 
lications.  Send  full  details  first  letter 
to:  J.  V.  Webb.  School  of  Journalism 
nnd  Communications.  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida.  32601. 

Administrative 


PUBLISHER  for  7,500  Pennsylvania 
six-day  <laily.  Salary,  bonus  arrangre- 
nent.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  small  new8pai>er  operation. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  586,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Must  l>e  available  to  accept 
position  on  or  liefore  January  1,  1966. 


ASSISTANT  to  Business  Manager  on 
fast-growinK  daily  in  Area  3,  city  of 
72,000.  Exiierienced  in  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  department  necessary.  Write  Box 
638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  needed  by  Ohio 
weekly.  Experienced  in  lioth  circulation 
and  advertisinp:  necessar.v.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  640,  Elditor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


A  rchitects-E  ngi  neers 

AN  ESTABLISHED 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERING  FIRM 


of  over  400  people  operntine  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  basis  is  seeking  two  people, 
an  architect  ;tnd  a  mechanical  engineer 
who  have  siptnificant  experience  in  the 
desiim  of  industrial  facilities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  planninir  and  layout  of 
various  tyiws  of  i>lants.  Especially  im¬ 
portant  would  l)e  experience  in  the 
newspaper  publishing,  and  printinpt 
field.  If  not  reKistered  these  people 
should  lie  capable  of  beinp;  registered 
and  have  the  ability  to  assume  project 
manager  status  within  six  to  nine 
months. 

Inherent  in  these  responsibilities  is 
the  ability  to  understand  and  analyze 
problems  and  to  develop  practical  solu¬ 
tions  and  ultimately  to  direct  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  design  of  complete  facilities. 

The  location  is  in  New  York  City 
and  minor  travel  would  be  required. 
Comi^nsation  for  these  interesting 
positions  is  attractive  and  is  directly 
related  to  professional  qualifications, 
past  experience  and  the  ability  to 
progress  within  this  organization.  These 
Me  considered  to  be  permanent  positions 
in  an  established  and  growing  firm. 

No  inquiries  will  Iw  made  without 
your  authority. 

Bu.x  615,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 


EIXPEIRIEINCEjD  C.M.  for  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and 
•alary  requirements  to  Box  174,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  Your  confidence  respected. 


SMALL  DAILY,  SO  mile*  from  L.A., 
offer*  manager's  position  to  man  look¬ 
ing  for  challenge,  good  salary  plus 
Ponus.  Rapidly-growing  suburb  area 
provides  potential  for  trebling  circula- 
ti<m  of  this  new  daily  (weekly  for  65 
y**rs)  within  two  years.  Write:  Mr. 
Rwidick.  P.O.  Box  308,  Rialto,  Calif., 
92S76. 


factory  REPRESENTATIVE— Ex- 
puding  company  desires  ambitious, 
circulation-oriented  man  in  the  26-36 
age  bracket.  Considerable  travel  to 
circulation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate. 
Area  5  at  factory  with  salary,  expenses 
and  Iionuses.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
685.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  to  op¬ 
erate  large  agency  in  Zone  2.  Equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  small  newspaper,  this  agency 
needs  a  man  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  circulation — newsboys,  news¬ 
stands,  office  staff,  etc.  Locate  in  a 
prosperous  area  with  great  potential 
and  a  special  area  edition,  ^tensive 
promotion  has  provided  great  circula¬ 
tion  gains.  Agency  has  grown  in  size. 
Experienced  circulators  with  promotion 
and  management  abilities  can  apply  to 
Box  590.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  Home  Delivery 
Supervisors:  one  lor  city  ;  one  for  sub-  i 
urban  .  .  .  60,000  circulation  daily  in 
Ontral  California.  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

OPPORTUNITY  for  all  around  experi¬ 
enced  man  to  liecome  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager  on  active  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination.  Chart 
2.  Must  lie  able  to  handle  staff  of  seven 
outside  salesmen  and  sixteen  iiosition 
telephone  room.  Large  classified  dis¬ 
play  volume.  Starting  salary  open. 
Position  will  lead  to  classified  man¬ 
ager’s  job.  Write  details  of  experience, 
education,  family  status  nnd  minimum 
salary  acceptable.  Box  622,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

We  want  an  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  person  to  taka  over  the  duties 
of  training  and  supervising  our 
classified  telephone  operation  of 
15  girls.  Supervisory  experience 
necessary. 

Writs  or  call  for  appileatlon 
Personnel  Director 
FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  33302 


Display  Advertising 

E'LORIDA  East  Coast  shopping  news, 
being  converted  into  weekly,  provides 
opportunity  for  young  man  trained  in 
advertising  and  ready  to  assume  man¬ 
agerial  responsibilities.  Corner  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  Box  7007,  Orlando,  Fla., 
32804. 


Young 

Experienced 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

With  3  to  6  years’  proven  ability  and 
experience.  Strong  on  layout  and  copy, 
to  sell  and  promote  space  in  the  fasU 
est-growing,  IS-month-old  offset  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  North  Central  In¬ 
diana.  Good  salary,  commission  and 
expenses,  plus  company  benefits. 

Write  giving  background 
and  qualifications  to: 

Box  580,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  man 
with  know-how  to  sell  top  accounts  on 
progressive  Midwest  100,000  ME&S. 
6150  and  up,  plus  incentives  and 
fringe  benefits.  Box  633,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


N.Y.C.  DAILY 

seeks  top  display  man.  Must  be 
experienced  in  N.Y.C.  market; 
also  (3)  salesmen.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Exec.  V.P. 

Box  606.  Editor  &  Publishar 


AD  SALEISMAN  needed  by  weekly  in 
Ohio.  Must  lie  willing  to  work  hard — 
able  to  produce.  Excellent  remunera¬ 
tion.  If  you  think  you  have  the  am¬ 
bition,  and  qualify,  air-mail  complete 
resume  immediately  to  Box  604,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVEIRTISING  MANAGER  or  sec¬ 
ond  man  for  responsible  adver¬ 
tising  Iiosition  in  highly  compete- 
tive  .Southern  California  area. 
State  qualifications  fully.  Box  612. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  (l’/4  man  department).  Area  4. 
Good  salary  and  commission  for  man 
who  can  produce.  Hard  work  in  good 
community  with  good  growth  iioten- 
tial.  E'ull  resume,  salary  requir^.  in 
confidence,  to  Box  639,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  in 
South  has  opening  for  an  experienced 
national  advertising  manager  familiar 
with  solicitation  national  accounts, 
merchandising  helps,  etc.  Starting 
salary  $600.  Increase  to  $700  within  2 
years ;  also  fringe  I>enefits.  Good 
future.  Sell  yourself  in  letter  to  Box 
618,  Ellitor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY-SPEXIIALIZED  space  selling 
position  working  with  salesmen  in 
other  departments  tleveloping  color  ad¬ 
vertising.  Magazine  background  help¬ 
ful.  Attractive  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  628,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  RETAIL 
ADVER’nSINO  SALEISMAN 
Preferably  around  25-30  years  of  age 
with  approximately  5  years’  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts,  write 
copy  and  sell  new  accounts.  Good 
starting  salary,  car  allowance  and 
commission.  Write,  giving  complete 
information  to:  Jack  Miller.  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Herald-Tribune  & 
Journal,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  33578. 


SPAflE  SALEISMAN  WANTED 
Space  salesman  with  executive  iioten- 
tial  for  leading  membership  publica¬ 
tion.  Metropolitan  area.  Unique  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Straight  salary-security.  Must 
be  experienced.  Box  636,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


GEaTEHlAL  REPORTER  6-day  10.000 
circulation.  Solid  community-advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon,  III.,  61021. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Great  chal¬ 
lenge  for  young  man  (28-40)  in  a  live, 
booming  area.  Experience  on  desk  and 
wire,  plus  ability  to  assign,  train  and 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  with  hospitali¬ 
zation,  vacation,  profit-sharing.  Circu¬ 
lation  5,000.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  wants  to  work  to  put  out  a  top- 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Box  622,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTER  for  general  news  work, 
including  sports.  Should  be  able  to  use 
camera,  or  be  trained.  Will  consider 
recent  college  graduate.  PM  newspa¬ 
per  with  16,000  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  industrial  community.  Please  state 
salary  expectations.  Box  504,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


REIPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience  for  medium-size  Zone  2  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  high  standards,  above- 
average  pay,  3TV&  how  week.  Send  fuH 
resume.  Box  611,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GOOD  EIDUCA’nON, 
and  sound  training  on  a  smaller  paper, 
there  may  be  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  looking  for  on  The  Utica  Daily 
Press  or  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  We 
have  cgienings  for  a  deekman.  two  re¬ 
porters  and  a  bureau  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  at  $133  days,  $137.60  nights  for 
those  whoee  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  qualifies  them  as  journeymen. 
Write:  M.  C.  Taylor,  Executive  ^itor. 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Opportunities  for  en¬ 
terprising,  imaginative 
men.  Quality  news¬ 
paper  operating  split 
desks  —  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  — 
seeks  top-flight  young 
men.  Salaries  rank  with 
top  in  nation.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  please. 

Box  595, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SPARKPLUG  for  progressive  Elast 
'Tennessee  morning  daily  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  ability  in  reporting,  editing 
and  layout.  We  need  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  man  who  can  "take  charge’’  of 
operation  one  night  a  week  and  pro¬ 
duce  quality  copy.  lay  out  inside  pages 
and  handle  general  newsroom  chores 
other  four  nights.  Send  clips,  photo  to 
EVitz  Wirt,  Night  Elditor.  Kingsport 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tcnn.,  37662. 


SPORTS  REPORTEai.  some  general 
assignment.  Work  on  small  midwest 
daily  in  town  with  two  colleges.  Good 
salary  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  investigation.  Drift¬ 
ers  and  boozers  need  not  apply.  Box 
565,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Afternoon  daily  with  national  reputa¬ 
tion  wants  reporter-desk  man  in  sports. 
We  prefer  college  graduate  with  g<^ 
journalism  )>ackground.  skill  with 
words,  and  the  feature-depth  approach 
needed  for  p.m.  papers,  ^x  5M,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  ^blisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  initiative,  get-up- 
and-go.  for  6-day  aggressive,  award¬ 
winning  p.m.  Excellent  training  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Ruth  Shuey.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  News,  Hopewell.  Va.,  23860. 


BRIGHT  BOY  MADE  GOOD— Need  re- 
placement  for  sports,  general  news 
editor  who  has  bMn  promoted.  Prefer 
young  man  with  ability  to  organize 
and  write  good,  solid  copy.  J-degree 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  We  will 
train  you.  Suburban  string  of  weeklies 
in  northwest  Chicago  suburbs.  Apply 
to:  Dave  Barnes,  Elditor.  Pickwick 
Newspapers,  29  Fainriew,  Park  Ridge, 
III.,  60068. 


DEISKMAN,  experienced,  willing  to 
work — write  heads,  read  copy,  rewrite 
— occasional  feature.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Daily  in  Connecticut  city  of  100.- 
000.  E7ve-day.  40-hr.  week.  Benefits. 
State  salary  desired.  Box  600,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTI  I) 

Editorial 


NIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR  7.600  momiiiK 
daily  (letterpress).  Wire  experience  de¬ 
sired  but  will  train  applicant  with 
greneral  news  backirround.  Good  starts 
ing  salary  plus  company-paid  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield.  Permanent.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Central  Indiana — 15.000 
population.  Ehccellent  schools  —  many 
churches.  Contact:  Frankfort  MominK 
Times.  Frankfort.  Indiana,  at  once  if 
interested. 


STATEHOITSE  REPORTER.  Must 
have  lettislative  experience.  Salary 
open.  Midwest.  Send  resume  to  Box 
682.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VEHISATILE  NEWSMAN  who  also 
may  write  head  or  snap  Polaroid.  RiRht 
spot  for  right  man  who  enjoys  pleas¬ 
ant  living  in  growing  community  and 
beautiful  area  next  door  to  Blue  Ridge 
Mts.  and  Washington.  Ebicellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  on  small,  high  quality 
Mon.-Fri.  a.m.  daily.  Contact  Star- 
Elxponent.  Culpeper.  Va.  22701.  Age  no 
barrier. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER 
to  cover  city  hall  and  politics  for 
award-winning  weekly  in  university 
city  of  80.000  adjoining  Chicago. 
Write:  Eric  Lund.  Evanston  Review, 
1020  Church  St..  Evanston,  III,.  60201. 


CITY  DESK  NEEDS  alert  young  re¬ 
porter  from  weekly,  small  daily  or 
J-school.  General  reiiorting,  city  hall, 
light  features—  and  must  know  or  Ite 
able  to  learn  camera  (press,  reflex  or 
S.lmm.)  1.8,000  St.  Louis  area  daily; 
ideal  place  to  work  and  learn.  Unload 
your  worries  on  Box  6.80.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


(X)PY  READER  —  Fully  exi>erience<l 
man  for  universal  desk  of  combination 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Immeiliate  and 
excellent  opiwrtunity.  Good  salary  — 
outstanding  employe  benefits — 3.5-hoiir 
week.  R^ly  in  confidence  stating  age. 
work  experience,  marital  status,  salary 
desired  and  references  to  Box  646.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


. . . . . . . . . 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  1 
1  Order  Blank  I 


M  Name- 


g  Address - 

3  City - 

3  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - 

3  Clauifioation _ 


1  Copy. 


1  □  Atugn  a  box  numbor  and  moil  my  replies  doily  3 

i  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 
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COPY  EDITORS — ProRressive  newspa- 
I>er  in  Midwest  has  openinurs  for  two 
exi>erienced  copy  renders.  Write  to  Box 
610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  COURT  HOUSE  REPORTER  for  live 
afternoon  daily  in  Southwest.  Box  644, 

{  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

!  DESKMAN  for  100.000  p.in.  daily  in 
I  Zone  1.  Send  resume,  replaceable  clips. 

references,  salary  requinments  in  first 
I  letter.  Box  611,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

'  EDITOR— OUTDOOR 

('hicago-lHised  consumer  publication 
seeks  exiierienced  e<litor  able  to  take 
charge  of  <lepartment  w'hen  present 
cslitor  retires.  Must  understand  produc¬ 
tion.  lie  free  to  travel.  Send  resume, 
references,  samples,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Bo.x  624.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENfTD  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
9.00(1  ABC  daily.  Must  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  all  phases  of  sports.  .Salary  o|ien. 
Many  fringe  benefits.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  James  P.  Hitchcock,  Pub., 
Hibbing  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minn., 
.'>5746. 


EDITORIAL  (CARTOONIST  for  news- 
minde<l  television  station.  New  and 
exciting  field  for  iiolitical  cartoonist. 
.Animation  experience  helpful,  hut  not 
necessary.  Ray  Moore.  WSB-T\’,  .At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.,  30309.  Phone  (AC  912) 
875-7221. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Southeastern  a.m.  daily  that  rates  with 
the  liest.  Excellent  oiqiortunity  for  a 
reiKirter  with  2  to  4  years’  exiierience. 
Bo.x  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  second 
sfiorts  writer  on  The  Wausau  Daily 
Record-Herald,  circulation  20.000.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  lie  J-graduate  or  have  the 
equivalent  in  newspaiier  experience. 
New  plant — excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions — many  company  benefits.  Reply 
to:  Ben  Lewis,  SiMirts  Ekiitor.  Wausau 
Daily  Record-Herald,  Wausau,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  54402.  giving  resume  and  salary 
requirements. 


REPORTER-  -Aggressive,  cmiil  writer 
— for  45.000  p.m.  daily.  CIr.it  Area  2. 
Box  608,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 

I  TWO  JOB  OPENINGS  for  poTce  and 
I  court  reiKirter  and  siiorts  writer  on 
'  afternoon  daily  in  Pierlmont  section  of 
I  Virginia  next  scenic  Blue  IS  Ige  Moun¬ 
tains.  Grxid  pay  and  short  hours.  Box 
I  632,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


j  TWO  OPENINGS:  District  .N’ews  EJdi- 
lor  and  Women’s  Desk  RejMirler  needed 
I  by  Missouri  newspaiier.  Growing  iiaper 
growing  college  city.  Will  consider 
I  lieginners  or  veterans.  State  resume. 
I  salary  range:  give  telephone  number. 
Box  637.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WfrUE  EXPAN'IHNt}  (tfll  OCC.HA'noX 
.Award-winning  Elast  Ck>a8t  ofr.set  week¬ 
ly  group  neeils  all-around  man  to 
take  comiilete  charge  of  a  2."i()0  circu¬ 
lation  weekly.  Mostly  editori.il  work, 
but  needs  to  know— or  lie  willing  to 
learn— entire  operation.  Good  job  now. 
Great  iiotential  with  a  growing,  youth¬ 
ful  staff.  Box  625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR — expert  on  layout,  who 
can  control  news  and  pix  How  for 
small  daily  and  produce  siuirkling 
pages.  Five-<lay.  Area  4.  EAill  resume, 
salary  requireal.  in  confidence.  Box 
621,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MALE  REPORTER  needed 
by  outstanding  county  weekly  in  Ohio. 
Prefer  camera  ability.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn,  earn  and  advance. 
Good  pay.  Write  immediately  to  Box 
620.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE-TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
“extra"  for  money.  Larston  D.  E'arrar. 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book,  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  ’THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and 
info  to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 


INVES'nGA'nVE  REPORTER  for 
news-minded  television  station.  Don’t 
need  broadcaster ;  do  nee<l  courageous, 
experienced,  hard-digging  newsman. 
Ray  Moore,  WSB-TV,  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
30309.  Phone  (AC  912)  875-7221. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  6-day  (cir.  6M) 
daily.  ’Two  reporters.  Permanent,  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Previous 
news  editor  now  manager  of  another 
daily  for  us.  Want  all-around  man, 
preferably  with  SW  flavor.  Salary 
$135-$150.  Write  in  full  giving  experi¬ 
ence.  No  floaters  or  drinkers.  Prefer 
young  family  man  wanting  to  get 
ahead.  Ekl.  Livermore.  Daily  Herald, 
Sapulpa,  Okla.,  74066. 


ROOM  ’TO  GROW  —  Staff  expansion. 
Five  reporters  needed  for  25,000  /Cone 
5  daily.  College  graduate  $105  weekly 
to  start:  three  years’  experience  $125 
weekly.  Box  631,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  WRITER 

We  need  a  creative  self-starter  to 
I  help  expand  a  product  information 
program  managed  by' a  congenial  staff 
I  of  ex-newsmen. 

Minimum  requirements:  college  degree 
and  two  years  of  newspaper  or  busi¬ 
ness  press  writing.  Technical  back¬ 
ground  will  be  a  plus. 

Your  experience  will  determine  start¬ 
ing  salary  up  to  $9,500.  Describe  why 
you  feel  qualified  In  letter  to  Public 
Relations  Department,  Corning,  N.Y. 
14832 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Photography 

IF  YOU’RE  S’TUCTK  with  bread-and- 
butter  pictures  and  cliche  assignments 
in  your  first  or  second  newspaper  job. 
this  is  a  chance  to  break  out  of  the 
rut  while  you’re  young  enough  to 
learn.  We  need  a  photographer  with 
the  imagination  to  produce  full-imge 
photo  stories — the  competence  and  com- 
IKwition  sense  to  make  routine  subjects 
sparkle.  Send  available  light.  35_  mm 
samples  to:  Managing  Eklitor,  Kings- 
liort  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


Press  Room 


WEB  OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-345-3833. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  for  press¬ 
room  supplies  for  torritory  including 
Ohio.  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualified, 
write  to  Box  540.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPEPINTENDEINT 
for  leading  paper  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ebt- 
cellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
man.  E8rst  hand  knowledge  of  all  op¬ 
erations  required;  cai>able  of  handling 
and  training  people.  New  plant — new 
Goss  Headliner  presses.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  essential.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  capability  and 
experience.  Should  be  available  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1966.  Send  resume  to:  Press¬ 
room  Supt.,  Box  1072,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00902. 


'TUBULAR  PRESSMAN  for  24-page 
daily.  Would  consider  second  man. 
Salary  open.  Write  or  call :  P.  F.  Neut- 
man,  ’The  Eldorado  (Kans.)  ’Times. 
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HKLP  WANTED  I 

Printers  j 

Imposing  room  ; 

FOREMAN  : 

One  of  'he  top  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  is  seeking  a  com- 
posinir  room  foreman.  Uackirround  in 
ITS  and  other  new  processes  would  be 
helpful.  This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  ; 
a  proven  producer.  The  man  we  want  ; 
must  1*  ajrsrressive  and  willing  to  try  ] 
new  ideas.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  58S.  Ktlitor  &  Publisher. 


COMP<'.=!ING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Mississippi  daily  newspaper  seeking  a  ! 
composinti  room  foreman  who  has  | 
bsckgrown<l  in  'TTS,  news  processes 
and  ability  to  plan  expansions  in  de¬ 
partment.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
510,  Witor  &  Publisher. 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  ^ 

25.000-50,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  9  ! 
sMking  experienced  Production  Man-  | 
ager.  Must  be  strong  in  mechanical  | 
knowledge  ,ind  labor  relations.  The  . 
man  we  desire  probably  is  now  an  as-  j 
sistant  on  a  metropolitan  daily.  Please 
.send  full  resume  in  first  reply.  Include 
education,  experience,  financial  needs 
and  personal  history.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  552.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT 
AND  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  offset  newspaper  shop.  Experience 
necessary.  TErrace  9-3112,  or  Box  699, 
ialitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  .SUPERINTENDENT  to 
•i^e  full  charge  of  job  shop  and  fast¬ 
growing  newspaijcr.  Must  have  full 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  off  set- ro¬ 
tary-press-newspaper  production  and 
regular  letterpress  shop  ...  in  fast- 
growing  northwestern  part  of  New 
Jersey.  Can  smart  move  for  right 
man  desiring  Opi>ortunity.  Give  full 
iletails  in  letter  to  Box  574,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXI‘ERDr\'CEl>  PASTE-L’I*  I-'OUEMAN 
."tupervisor  over  advertising  and  e<li- 
torial  iMiste-up  for  Southwestern  tlaily. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
•i27,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

ADVERTISING 

PRESENTATIONS 

WRITER 

Promotion  department  of  large 
East  Coast  newspaper  needs  man 
familiar  with  research  sources  to 
dig  into  readership  and  market 
data,  sift  and  organize  material 
into  logical,  persuasive  sales  argu¬ 
ments  to  sell  retail  and  national 
advertisers.  Ability  to  think  more 
important  than  experience  or  nge. 
State  salary  requirements.  Box 
592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  ' 

Promotion 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION  SPECIALIST 
Opportunity  on  large  metroiwlitan 
El^t  Coast  newspaper  publishing  , 
more  than  a  million  individual 
want  ads  yearly.  Should  know  all 
phases  of  classified  promotion  .  .  . 
in-paper  ads,  direct  mail,  radio-tv 
and  presentations.  Ability  to  plan, 
write  and  follow  through  is  es¬ 
sential.  Box  572,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CIRCULATION  PRO.MOTION 
MANAGE  R 
Major  midwest  metropolitan  newspaiier 
seeks  versatile,  aggressive  man.  with 
ideas  and  the  proven  ability  to  plan, 
prepare  and  execute  them.  Should  l)e 
familiar  with  layout  anti  lie  able  to 
write  creative,  exciting  copy  for  news- 
liaiier  and  trade  ads.  posters,  ratlio  and 
TV.  Top  salary  anil  excellent  lienefits. 
.Submit  resume.  Box  1529,  Eilitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

HOUSE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  young  ; 
man  or  woman,  preferably  J-graduate,  I 
to  edit  employe  magazine  for  Chicago  ! 
company.  Must  have  ability  to  write  I 
interesting  feature  and  news  copy  and  i 
know  prc^uction.  Good  salary,  with 
liberal  fringe  lienefits.  .Send  resume  to 
Box  591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Aggressive  midwestern  multi-plant  com-  , 
pany  has  an  otiening  for  a  man  with  i 
3-5  years’  experience  as  Industrial  isli- 
tor  to  organize  and  direct  the  com-  I 
imny's  internal  communications  pro-  j 
gram.  Send  resume  of  experience,  i 
salary  requirements  and  availability  to  i 
Box  3S8.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  IGSUI.  i 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICER  | 
for  national  trade  association.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Salary  $9,000  to  $13,000. 
Horticultural  knowledge  helpful;  un¬ 
limited  opjiortunity  to  grow  with  job. 
Send  resume  to  Bo.x  634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


"WORLD-WIDE  JOB  GUIDE”  lists  ; 
460  sources.  Includes  "Moilel  Resume 
Outline,"  and  "Executive  Recruiters 
List.”  $2.  Advance.  152  W.  42  St.,  i 
Suite  536- EP,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  | 


WRITER  I 

for  major  trade  association  dealing  in  | 
consumer  and  commercial  products.  : 
Need  ability  to  research  product  inno-  1 
vations  and  relate  to  consumer,  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  press  audiences.  Duties 
also  include  speech  writing  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  newsletters.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  626.  blditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  public  relations 
staff  of  outstanding  travel  promotion 
and  industrial  development  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Chart  Area  4.  News  releases, 
features,  brochures,  news  letters,  for 
local  and  national  distribution.  $7,500 
plus  I>enefits,  ailvancement.  Box  605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


Interested  in  <t 

PRESS 

RELATIONS 

position  with 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Our  advertising/ sales 
tion  organization  would  like  to 
fill  this  itosition  with  a  writer 
of  newspaper  hackjrround  .  .  . 
with  preferably,  3  to  o  years' 
experience  in  press  lelations 
work. 

You’ll  l)e  joininp  the  staff  of 
our  rapidly  (rrowinjr  plusticH 
division  looat^  in  the  year- 
round  resort  urea  of  the  Herk- 
.shires  .  .  .  and  you'll  have 
plenty  to  write  HUmt. 

In  the  past  12  months  alone 
a  wide  ramre  of  new  imMlucts 
have  l)een  introduced.  And  each 
new  product  has  u  success 
story  all  its  own. 

If  you  think  you  can  write 
about  them  and  effet'tively  com¬ 
municate  their  news  value  to 
all  me<lia.  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you. 

Write  full  details,  including 
salary  desiretl,  to:  Mr.  .\,  !dl- 
they.  Sect.  (Theniical  Ma¬ 

terials  Dept.,  (».E.  Co..  1 
Plastics  Ave.,  Pittsfielil.  Mass. 

GENERAL 

ELECTRIC 

.’Vn  equal  opportunity  employer. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Adrmnistratite 


GENERAL  MANAGEJR  or  .Assistant  to 
Publisher — many  years  of  successful 
experience— wants  major  executive  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Past  10  years  responsible 
for  all  operations,  except  editorial,  of 
major  metro  daily.  Mid  40’s.  Elxcellent 
references.  Box  583,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


GENERAL  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 
for  medium  eastern  daily.  Twelve 
years  publisher  and  general  manager 
lOM  to  20M  dailies;  know  all  i>hases 
of  operation  gained  on  small,  medium, 
metropolitan  dailies.  Available  because 
of  prospective  merger.  Box  601,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  or  supervisor.  I 
Chart  Area  7  or  9.  Honest,  successful  i 
and  aggressive  record.  Age  27,  single,  i 
Box  573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  37— 
family  man— will  relocate;  13  .vears’ 
experience  all  phases.  Box  643,  bxlitnr 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Proven  sales  record:  16  years'  expe¬ 
rience  retail,  national,  classified.  Age 
42,  college  degree,  family  man.  Retail 
or  national  spot  on  metro  a  possibility. 
Now  employed,  but  could  travel  for  in¬ 
terview.  or  send  resume.  Box  557,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR,  without  jiotcntinl. 
would  consider  retail  ad  managership, 
midwest  daily  25M  to  75M  circulation. 
Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALITORNIA  AD  MANAGER 
Hardworking:  capable.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases.  Record  of  in¬ 
creased  profits,  holding  costs.  .Seeks 
small  to  medium-size  daily.  Bo.x  645. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


QUOTA-BEATING  .SALES.MAN,  ex¬ 
perienced,  43,  single.  Proven  prtslucer. 
Formerly  tissistant  manager  daily. 
Area  8  or  9.  Box  641,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

WRITER-EDITOR,  female.  M.A.  in 
Journalism — experienced — will  consider 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  iniblie  rela¬ 
tions  position.  Box  489,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks 
West  Coast  position.  Top  record  (7 
years);  skilled,  vigorous.  Box  509,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  FEMALE  REPORTER. 
23,  Big-10  J-Grad,  experienced  general 
iuisignment,  feature  writer,  photogra¬ 
pher.  Box  589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  29.  varied  e.\perience, 
seeks  job  on  newspaper  in  Area  1  or 
2.  Box  576,  Editor  ii  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  16  years  Army. 
High  School,  collegiate — seeks  itosition 
100-mile  radius  N.Y.C.  Available  Nov. 
15.  Box  581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  experiencetl, 
now  employed,  50,000  class.  $140  min¬ 
imum.  Knowledge  offset.  Available  3 
weeks.  Zones  1-2-3-6.  Box  587,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CALIIXIRNIAN  wants  opportunity  to; 
(1)  build  small  paper  as  editor;  or  (2) 
liven,  improve  editorial  pages  on 
medium  daily.  Age  37.  Write  Box  619, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
metlium-sizetl  tiaily  ...  a  top  "pro” 
with  outstanding  record.  University 
graduate,  36  years’  experience,  25  as 
^itor.  Leader  in  community  relations. 
Bo.x  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  seeks  career  on  newspaper  of 
high  standard.  Wants  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Age  33.  Presently  science  writer 
in  corporate  F’R.  Eilited  trade  journal, 
science  bi-weekly.  BA,  physics  Prefers 
Chart  Area  9,  8  or  2.  Ilox  609.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

**wiTO^&'^REPORTE^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

FOR  ONLY  $60  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Editorial  page  mailers 
—spot  assignments — coddled  handling 
your  VlP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years  Europe); 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  Operators-Machinists 

COMPUTER-TTS  tape  punching,  train¬ 
ing,  assistance  new  operations.  Rhoda 
Hils,  971  East  32  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla. 

Photography 

!  CREA’nVE  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
I  wants  to  work  for  you.  Six  yearn*  ex* 
I  perience.  W.  Randall.  11324  Hensler 
I  K<1.,  (’leveland,  Ohio  44106. 


I  Production 

1  I  OFFER  27  years’  experience  in  com- 
i  posing  room,  letterpress,  publication 
I  work,  supervision.  S^king  a  responsi- 
:  ble  supervisory  position  with  good  sal- 
j  ary  and  oi>portunity  with  live-wire 
company.  C'ountry-shop  training.  45 
I  years  old.  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  Phila. 
I  area.  Box  547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

VCTERAN  WIRE  SERVICE  STAFFER 
with  13  years’  experience  seeks  public 
relations  iiost  with  emphasis  on  writ¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia  area.  Box  642,  Editor 
&  I’ublish"r. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  I  .  Brown 


Pedro  Beltran  to  President  Diaz  “That  sound  decision  will  not 
Ordaz  of  Mexico:  “The  lAPA  only  abolish  the  newsprint  im- 
warmly  congratulates  Your  Ex-  port  and  distribution  monopoly 
cellency  and,  through  you,  the  in  Mexico  but  will  also,  we  are 
board  of  stockholders  of  PIPSA  sure,  contribute  to  strengthen 
l)ecause  of  its  historic  decision  the  institutional  democratiza- 


End  of  an  Era 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  press  of  our  neigh  Ixir  to 
the  south,  Mexico,  may  be  in  for 
some  rough  financial  sledding. 
After  30  years  the  semi-autono¬ 
mous  government  newsprint 
monopoly,  PIPSA,  which  has 
controlled  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  newsprint  and 
provided  credits  to  newspapers 
for  its  purchase,  is  being  liqui¬ 
dated. 

PIPSA  (Productora  e  Impor- 
tadora  de  Papel  S.  A.)  has  been 
criticized  many  times  by  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  holding  its  21st 
general  assembly  here  this  week, 
as  a  potential  threat  to  a  free 
press  although  there  has  been 
no  known  instance  of  when  a 
Mexican  government  used  it  as 
a  weapon  against  a  critic. 

The  organization  was  set  up 
in  1935  by  then-President  Car¬ 
denas  to  act  as  a  central  agency 
to  buy,  import  and  store  paper 
stocks  for  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  Control  was  vested  in 
representatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  various  newspapers. 

The  legal  period  of  operation 
w^as  for  30  years  which  expired 
on  Sept.  30  this  year.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  proposed  its  dissolution 
and  the  representatives  in  con¬ 
trol  approved.  Theoretically 
PIPSA  is  now  in  liquidation 
which  may  raise  more  problems 
for  the  press  of  Mexico,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  small  papers,  than  it 
w’ill  solve. 

*  «  * 

There  is  a  movement  afoot 
among  many  small  papers  there, 
we  are  told,  to  have  PIPSA  re¬ 
activated  or  some  reasonable 
facsimile  of  it  for  their  pur¬ 
poses.  Many  of  them  owe  money 
to  the  organization  which  has 
supplied  paper  to  them  on  credit. 
The  credit  terms  legally  have 
been  30  days,  but  this  has  been 
extended  in  many  cases  to  two 
or  three  months,  and  some 
sources  say  debts  are  outstand¬ 
ing  for  as  long  as  18  months  and 
longer. 

Liquidation,  obviously,  can 
take  30  days  or  30  years  de¬ 
pending  upon  how  fast  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wants  to  move.  But, 
if  it  is  done  in  a  hurry  many 
newspapers,  most  of  them  small 
but  some  of  them  in  Mexico 
City,  will  have  trouble  paying 
up  and  arranging  their  own 
credits  for  the  purchase  and 
importation  directly  from  the 
U.  S.  or  Canada. 

There  is  an  80  percent  tax  on 
the  importation  of  newsprint 
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into  Mexico.  There  is  some  spec¬ 
ulation  that  the  government  may 
reduce  or  eliminate  that  in  order 
to  ease  the  situation.  In  spite 
of  the  tax,  however,  there  have 
been  some  newspapers  in  Mex¬ 
ico  that  have  opposed  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  PIPSA  for  years  be¬ 
cause  their  proximity  to  the 
U.S.  border  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  buy  newsprint 
cheaper. 

A  column  in  the  Mexico  City 
News  of  Oct.  4,  English-lan¬ 
guage  paper  published  by  Nove- 
dades,  suggested  this  could  be 
a  shot  in  the  arm  for  Mexico’s 
own  newsprint  industry  which 
is  now  comprised  of  two  plants 
— Textepec  in  Oaxaca  and  Aten- 
quique  in  Jalisco — which  are 
government  owned  and  operated. 
These  mills  have  a  capacity  of 
33,000  metric  tons  which  should 
have  produced  about  one-fourth 
of  all  the  newsprint  used  in 
Mexico  last  year.  However,  the 
operations  are  expensive  and  we 
are  told  make  only  a  small 
amount  of  newsprint,  finding 
other  grades  more  profitable. 

The  bulk  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumed  in  Mexico,  therefore,  has 
come  from  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
imported  through  PIPSA. 

*  *  * 

John  Christman,  writing  in 
the  Mexico  City  Mews,  said  the 
liquidation  of  PIPSA  “will  obvi¬ 
ously  mean  the  eventual  disap¬ 
pearance  of  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  which  are  not  now  and 
never  have  been  profitable,  even 
with  direct  and  indirect  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies,  either  to  the 
newspapers  themselves  or  to 
their  owners.  It  is  frankly  pre¬ 
dicted  that,  if  the  PIPSA  fade- 
out  goes  through,  at  least  five 
Mexico  City  daily  papers  will 
go  the  route  of  Atisbos  and  ABC 
leaving  the  newsstands.  Iron¬ 
ically  enough,  one  of  these  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  the  so-called  gov¬ 
ernment  daily,  El  Nacional,  a 
money-loser  for  years  now.  Also 
in  danger  is  El  Dia,  the  darling 
of  the  left-wing,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  been  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  government  in  the  last 
administration.” 

A  lot  of  unprofitable  news¬ 
papers  may  go  under  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  change,  but  it  could 
also  mean  the  upgrading  of  the 
Mexican  press.  Better  newspa¬ 
pers,  healthier  papers  might 
result. 

The  lAPA  greeted  the  news 
about  PIPSA’s  folding  with  this 
telegfram  from  its  president 


to  dissolve  that  organization  on 
the  grounds  that  its  legal  term 
of  operation  has  ended. 


By  Roliert  U.  Brown 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

.After  two  days  of  deliberation 
on  the  state  of  the  press  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  committee  on 
freedom  of  the  press,  headed  by 
Jules  DuBois  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  suggested  to  400  mem- 
liers  and  guests  attending  the 
21st  General  Assembly  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  organization  should 
do  all  in  its  power  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Cuban  newspapermen 
from  prison  under  the  new  pol¬ 
icy  recently  announced  by  the 
Havana  regime. 

“The  committee  believes  that 
we  should  take  advantage  of 
negotiations  initiated  by  the 
Havana  regime  relative  to  the 
lilieration  and  permission  to 
leave  Cuba  of  some  political 
prisoners  so  that  the  lAPA 
should  direct  a  request  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
that  he  do  all  within  his  power 
to  obtain  liberty  for  the  impris¬ 
oned  newsmen  or  at  least  the 
alleviation  of  the  situation  in 
which  many  of  them  are  living,” 
the  report  stated. 

The  committee  estimated  that 
more  than  20  journalists  remain 
imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Pines 
penitentiary  “subjected  not  only 
to  inhuman  treatment  but  also 
mental  torture.” 

Public  Enemy  No.  I 

The  committee  concluded  that 
“for  us  Fidel  Castro  continues 
to  hold  the  undisputed  title  of 
public  enemy  No.  1  of  human 
freedoms  in  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere,  although  he  has  a  very 
close  runner-up  in  Dictator 
Francois  Duvalier  of  Haiti.” 

The  committee  found  the 
newspaper  situation  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  critical.  Of 
five  publications  which  were 
lAPA  members  on  April  24, 
1965,  only  one  continues  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de 
Los  Caballeros.  The  plant  of 
Prensa  Libre  was  destroyed  by 
an  armed  mob  on  April  25  and 
that  of  the  magazine  Ahora  was 
bombed  Oct.  5.  The  newspapers 
Listin  Diario  and  Caribe  were 
forced  to  suspend  April  28.  They 


tion  which  Your  Excellency  so 
much  desires  for  the  people  of 
your  great  nation.”  i 


are  now  faced  with  labor  de¬ 
mands  for  back  pay  during  the 
suspension  period. 

It  was  concluded  that  there 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Paraguay,  nor  in  Honduras 
where  government  elements  par¬ 
tially  destroyed  the  newspaper 
El  Piieblo  and  several  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  jailed. 

"The  committee  took  issue  with 
the  revised  “Inter  American 
Draft  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Expression,  Information  and 
Investigation”  prepared  by  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  of  the  OAS.  The 
DuBois  committee  said  the  fun¬ 
damental  position  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  stated  in  1964:  “The 
best  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  press  is  no  law  at  all.” 

The  lAPA  was  expected  to 
condemn  the  proposed  legislation 
w^hich  would  prohibit  foreigners 
from  owning  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  Canadian  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  Canadian 
New.spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  opposing  the  bill. 

With  the  admission  of  51  new 
members  at  this  meeting,  the 
lAPA  roster  has  risen  to  778, 
the  highest  in  its  history,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  A.  Brogan, 
treasurer. 

The  General  Assembly  was 
opened  by  President  Pedro  Belt¬ 
ran,  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
Lima,  Peru,  and  the  lAPA  group 
was  welcomed  by  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  publisher  of  the  Copley 
newspapers.  “Nothing  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  dictatorship  as  the 
free  press,”  Dr.  Beltran  said. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  tec-hnical 
center,  Agustin  E.  Edwards, 
publisher  of  El  Mercurio,  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  attributed  his  pa¬ 
per’s  138  years  of  continuous 
publication  “in  great  part  to  its 
steady  and  comprehensive  edi¬ 
torial  policy  as  defined  by  an 
editor  123  years  ago  who  de¬ 
clared  : 

“  ‘El  Mercurio  has  always  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptation  to  return 
insult  for  insult,  and  no  one  can 
fail  to  recognize  a  moderation 
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lAPA  Urged  to  Get 
Writers  Out  of  Jail 


On  June  3,  1875,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  first  transmitted  recognizable  voice 
sounds  on  this  ingenious  instrument.  It  employed  a  tightly  stretched  membrane, 
called  "goldbeater's  skin,"  which  was  sensitive  to  sound  waves. 


90  years  of  telephone  progress  toward  better,  faster  service! 


This  year,  1965,  the  area-by-area  introduction  of  fast,  convenient  Touch-Tone® 
phoning  is  well  under  way.  Modern  push  buttons  speed  calling  and  open  up 
many  new  uses  for  your  phone.  For  example;  you  may  be  able  to  shop  by 
phone  just  by  touching  buttons  to  identify  the  merchandise  you  want— or 
pay  bills  through  your  bank  the  same  way. 


The  90  years  between  these  two  models  have  seen  literally  thousands  of  telephone 
designs  developed.  And  behind  them  all  has  been  a  relentless  search  for  new  methods 
and  materials  that  would  carry  the  human  voice  farther,  faster,  more  clearly— 
and  as  free  from  trouble  as  humanly  possible.  That’s  why  your  telephone  and  your 
telephone  service  will  always  keep  changing— for  the  better. 


Ml  Bell  System 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


I’riiiled  in  U.S.A. 


Thank  You,  Governor’ 


Correspondent  Lindgren  reacts  quizzically  to  a  statement  by  Pennsylvania  Governor  William  W.  Scranton* 

( 

! 

It  came  as  no  surprise  when,  on  Sept.  2,  the  Pennsylvania  Hying  newspapers  over  small  towns  and  dumping  the  wire-' 
State  Senate  adopted  the  following  resolution :  wrapped  bundles  on  vacant  lots.  i 

“For  20  years  L.  R.  Lindgren  has  been  correspondent  for  At  the  1952  Republican  National  Convention  he  scored  a 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  in  Harrisburg.  Fair  and  impartial  re-  major  news  beat  with  a  story  declaring  that  John  S.  Fine,^ 

porting  of  the  facts  ...  is  his  hallmark.  He  has  been  an  asset  then  Pennsylvania  governor,  had  decided  to  support  Dwighti 

to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  the  news-  Eisenhower  for  president  and  tip  the  scales  irrevocably  in  the? 

paper  for  which  he  works.  He  deserves  the  commendation  of  general’s  favor.  ^ 

the  Senate.”  At  the  1960  Democratic  convention,  while  swimming  withi 

Leonard  R.  (Lindy)  Lindgren,  Pittsburgh  Press  capital  several  delegates,  he  was  first  to  learn  that  David  L.  Lawrence^^ 

bureau  manager,  is  dean  of  Pennsylvania  legislative  corre-  then  governor,  had  switched  his  allegiance  to  John  F.  Ken- 

spondents.  He  is  the  man  who,  at  some  hidden  signal,  ends  nedy  after  earlier  supporting  Adlai  Stevenson.  In  the  admin*! 

news  conferences  with  “Thank  you.  Governor.”  He  is  one  of  istration  of  Gov.  George  M.  Leader,  he  broke  the  story  on  thej 

the  most  informed  political  interpreters  in  the  state,  and  one  governor’s  “classified  income  tax”  proposal  when  it  was  sup*i 

of  the  most  respected.  posed  to  be  the  most  closely  guarded  secret  in  the  capit^ 

Lindy  broke  into  newspapering  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  where  thereby  helping  to  defeat  the  unpopular  measure.  ■ 

he  helped  establish  the  first  aerial  delivery  route  in  the  U.S.  by  The  Pennsylvania  Senate  knows  Lindgren  knows.  ; 
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